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ABSTRACT 

The strength of reactions, pro and con, to Freud’s theories may be attributed in 
large part to the traditional sanctity and yet obscenity of the subject of sex and Freud’s 
extravagant presentation of the subject. Freud’s art is the poetry of psychic processes 
which lie in the deepest and most mysterious recesses of the organism. To emphasize 
the artist in Freud is not to diminish his significance for science. Despite the validity 
of radical criticisms of most of his results, Freud is to be recognized as one of the 
greatest masters in thought. By making no allowance for the ‘‘sacredness” of sex and 
by supplying emphasis to the recognition and acceptance of its place in life, Freud made 
a specific contribution to the changed attitude of our time toward sex. 

No pioneer in science or art has aroused such fiercely opposed re- 
actions, enthusiastic and hostile, as Sigmund Freud. The first re- 
action to every pioneer is indeed opposition, One such, Lombroso— 
like Freud a Jew—considered this an instinctive and invariable im- 
pulse and named it “‘misoneism,” the hatred of novelty. ; 

Whatever we may think of this view, there were special reasons 
why in the case of Freud a double reaction of enthusiastic acceptance 
and indignant rejection should be emphatically marked and long 
persistent. 

In the first place, there is no subject, save only religion, which has 
been so long and so firmly intrenched by tradition and so pas- 
sionately guarded as sex. In the field of religion opposition has grown 


milder during the past century, except in so far as we may regard the 
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modern racialism as a religious myth. But the traditional attitude 
toward sex had remained almost untouched and, indeed, in some 
respects even stronger both as regards its sanctity and as regards its 
obscenity. For this attitude became concerned quite as much with 
expression as with action, a matter of speech fully as much as of 
morality. Freud cannot be said even to have attacked conventional 
sexual morality. He pointed out some of the evils which it involves, 
but he can scarcely be said ever to have advocated definitely any 
revolutionary moral change. In that respect he preserved the correct 
attitude of the conventional physician. But in the matter of ex- 
pression and speech his attitude was completely revolutionary. In 
this way he shocked alike those who viewed sex as very sacred and 
those who viewed it as very indecent. In a simple, precise, and de- 
tailed manner he described the sex phenomena presented by his 
patients, without attenuation or apology, but as a matter of course. 
This had never been done before in medical literature. Even in the 
outspoken days of the seventeenth century anatomists would ask 
to be excused if they referred to the sexual organs. Freud never 
seemed to be aware that even the professional public he was addres- 
sing still expected some sort of similar apology from those who thus 
ventured to offend its modesty. More even than this, Freud at- 
tached a new and fateful significance to sex in fields where such sig- 


nificance seemed to most of the professional public an alarming V 


novelty. This was notably the case in his insistence on infantile 
sexuality and his introduction, first clearly made in 1905, of such 
terms as “incest” and the “Oedipus complex” which have no mean- 
ing for children who are simply likely to manifest affection to those 
persons who happen to be nearest. 

Various medical authorities before Freud had recognized the 
importance of sex as well as its aptitude to appear in childhood. But 
they had been careful to make their statements with moderation 
and to express them temperately, so that they might be accepted 
without arousing either enthusiasm or hostility. Freud’s outspoken 
and even extravagant presentation of the subject, fortified by a 
literary skill which has not always been recognized, was, on the one 
hand, warmly welcomed by those who had never dared to reveal a 
secret sense of the importance of sexual phenomena, and, on the 
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other hand, indignantly rejected by those who cherished all the 
ancient traditions of the mingled sacredness and obscenity of sex. 


The frank appeal of Freud’s doctrines carried away several men of , 


ability who became his close disciples but later drew back, unable in 
the end to accept his more extreme views. Freud himself, whose 
mind has ever been receptive, flexible, and versatile, was constantly 
modifying even what seemed his most essential principles. It is a 
characteristic of his genius, but it is largely responsible for the con- 
tradictory impressions which that genius has made upon psycholo- 
gists and sometimes even upon the same psychologist. \If, for in- 
stance, we take as distinguished and influential a psychologist as 
the late Professor McDougall we find even him extravagant alikel/ 
in praise and dispraise of Freud. 

My own rather difficult position in regard to Freud may be said to 
exhibit something of the same kind of opposition. I have from the 
first recognized his importance, with a resulting friendly personal 
relationship by correspondence, while at the same time I have been 
constantly critical of special doctrines and special tendencies. By a 
curious coincidence his first book (in conjunction with Breuer) ap- 
peared in the year 1895 when the first published volume of my 
Studies was already in the press, and both—by another curious co- 
incidence—were in German and both were published at Leipzig. I 
was slightly younger than Freud, but he was newer to the study of 
sex, having only recently been brought to it by his association with 
Breuer, while I had been preparing myself through many years, even 
from youth. It was natural, therefore, that I should have obtained 
the Freud and Breuer volume on publication and found it of great 
interest. I was preparing my study of auto-erotism for what was 
later to b> the first volume of my Studies in the Psychology of Sex.* 
(My study of Sexual Inversion, which was the first volume of the 
Studies to be published, appeared in German in the same year as the 
Breuer and Freud volume.) I was impressed by Breuer’s and Freud’s 
method of presentation even apart from its ingenious skill in detecting 
sexual origins at the source of hysteria, which I was not inclined al- 
together to reject. Hysteria had been originally associated with the 
womb, and in more recent days some eminent psychiatrists, like 
Clouston, had emphasized the part played by the sexual impulse in 
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setting up hysterical states. I had myself in Man and Woman, pub- 
lished a few years earlier, ventured to express the opinion that the 
part played by the sexual emotions in the causation of hysteria had 
been underestimated. But there had in general been a reaction 
against that view, perhaps notably due to the influence—indirect 
rather than direct—of Charcot, but largely furthered and supported 
by the puritanic discredit into which sexual phenomena had fallen 
in the nineteenth century, so that there was a tendency to avoid 
ascribing a disordered nervous condition to a source of this kind. I 
had myself, of course, no sympathy whatever with this attitude, so 
that I took pleasure in meeting what might even be an extreme in- 
sistence on the importance of the sexual impulse. In dealing with 
the study of auto-erotism, which I had then in hand, I devoted half- 
a-dozen pages to an exposition of the doctrine of Breuer and Freud, 
the volume being published in 1899 in London and shortly after- 
ward in Philadelphia. It has always been a satisfaction to me that 
this was the first book in the English language in which Freud’s 
name was introduced and his work (i.e., in its immature first stage) 
expounded. It was evidently also a satisfaction to Freud himself to 
receive this early recognition. He entered into correspondence with 
me and sent me his books as they appeared; the friendly relations 
thus set up continued unbroken, although my attitude was always 
somewhat critical and Freud never regarded me as a disciple. But 
he gained suggestions from my work, as well as one or two new terms, 
notably “‘auto-erotism,” although he used it somewhat differently. 
It is a proof—though it may seem an ambiguous proof—of Freud’s 
profound and fruitful genius that some of the most brilliant and \/ 
gifted of his early disciples have branched off along various lines of 
their own, usually with considerable vexation to the master himself. 
We have to remember, however, that, as Dr. Hans von Hattingberg 
has remarked in his Technique of Psycho-analysis: “At the first ap- 
proach psycho-analysis is an almost impenetrable chaos.’* It was 
inevitable that the more penetrating minds among those who sought 
to find their way in this chaos should fix on special lines of advance 
to which they happened to be individually drawn. So it was that 


* London: C. W. Daniel Co. (1932). 
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Adler and Jung and Stekel found their own paths, sufficiently defi- 
nite and individual to separate them from Freud, yet each clearly 
revealing the Freudian starting-point. They may not always be en- 
titled to term their methods “psycho-analysis” but these methods 
are all essential outcomes of the Freudian movement. Significant is 
the attitude of Otto Rank, who was for long years closely associated 
with Freud and the development of his most typical doctrines, being 
indeed his most scholarly associate. Rank, however, finally left him 
to become an acute critic of Freudianism, yet still upholding an atti- 
tude that is definitely Freudian. At an early stage Freud himself de- 
clared that his doctrine (he later found that there had been a sugges- // 
tion of it by Schopenhauer) of sexual suppression with transference 
and resistance was “the foundation stone on which the edifice of 
psycho-analysis rests,” and that every investigation which starts 
from these points, whatever results it leads to, is psycho-analysis. It 
is more usual now to confine the term to strictly Freudian methods 
and to refer to others simply as “analysis.”” The doctrine of infantile 
sexuality came later; that, too, already existed, not indeed as a doc- 
trine but simply as an occasional fact; but Freud sought to generalize 
it. The emphasis on dream interpretation developed gradually (very 
considerably by Freud’s self-analysis), with its two aspects of the 
symbolism of dream imagery and the reduction of dream representa- 
tion to inner conflict, together with the distinction between the mani-, 
fest and the latent. Freud’s book on the interpretation of dreams is 
the most elaborate of his works and that to which he attaches most 
importance. 

But to return for a moment to his first book, the studies of hysteria 
written with Breuer, we already see the typical Freud. It contains 
the germs of many of his later doctrines and that flexibility of mind 
that made possible those developments. We may perhaps also detect 
that looseness in definition which has always marked Freud and 
while in one respect a weakness, especially by leading to misappre- 
hensions, also a valuable quality because it lends itself to new de- 
velopments and enlargements; in this way, for instance, the funda- 
mental term “libido” has so enlarged in Freud’s hands as com- 
pletely to change its meaning and to be perhaps better expressed by 
the term “conation.’’ We may at the same time find here that charm 
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of personal style to which I should attach importance as a factor 
in securing Freud’s immense influence. Immature as this first book 
may be, it always seems to me—as I myself chanced to find it—one 
of the best portals to the elaborate Freudian edifice of later data. + 

At one vital point indeed Freud soon outgrew it. That was the 
hypnotic method which with Breuer he was inclined to rely on at 
this first period. But he quickly rejected hypnotism as an unsatis- 
factory method. Indeed, even in this first book he was moving with 
Breuer toward his own later method which was the opposite of 
hypnotism, being a method not of putting in but of drawing out, a 
method of bringing to the surface a repressed and corroding element. 
Breuer termed this method “‘cathartic,’”’ but Freud a little later pre- 

ae to term it “‘analytic,’’ probably because he could not accept 
Breuer’s conception of ‘‘a foreign body in consciousness.” Freud’s 
method is indeed, as in hypnotism, not that of putting something 
in but that of taking something out—as Freud has himself expressed | 
it, after a manner analogous to the sculptor’s art. 

When he had fully developed his own method, Freud began to see 
in it far-spread possibilities much beyond its original scope, as a 
new process of diagnosing and treating nervous troubles. Even so, * 
this method was not in itself quite so new as Freud supposed. Many 
years ago I pointed out that in 1857 Dr. Garth Wilkinson, a noted 
Swedenborgian and mystic of his day, set forth what he considered 
a “new method” and termed “Impression.”’ It consisted in listening 
to the deepest unconscious expressions from within, the first of which 
follow the writing-down of a theme, for thus we catch the response 
to the man’s desire for the unfolding of the subject. Garth Wilkin- 
son, however, though a physician, confined this method to literary 
and religious aims, while Freud directed it into medical and scientific 
channels. The adoption of such a method has confirmed my view 
that Freud is a great deal of an artist, though he himself vigorously 
repels that attribution, declaring that he is nothing but a man of 
science. 

In any case, as his use of his method developed he came to see in | 
it the widest possibilities. These he enumerated in an article in 
Scientia in 1913. The various sciences to which he held that psycho- tn 
analysis had become applicable included (1) Janguage; (2) the hy- 
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potheses of philosophy; (3) biology, by doing justice to the impulse 
of sex and mediating between biology and psychology; (4) it re- 
created the conception of evolution and showed how even in the 
psychic sphere the individual repeats the experience of the race; (5) 
it contributed to the history of civilization, and helped to explain 
myths and legends and social institutions; (6) similarly in the fine 
arts it revealed the artist’s hidden motives; (7) it likewise concerned 
sociology and the repression of the individual to social demands; 
(8) it was important for methods of education by revealing the 
nature of childhood and the significance of sublimation, for, as 
Freud views it, “our highest virtues have arisen as reactive sublima- 
tions from the foundation of our worst predispositions.” | 
To survey the vast field in which he has desired to move is indeed 
to raise the question whether Freud is properly regarded as a man 
of science. To raise that question, as I have long since done, is not 
to belittle Freud, for it is possible to maintain that the greatest men 
of science really belong to the sphere of art. While Freud himself, as 
I have found in correspondence with him, at once protests that he is 
a man of science and nothing else, one may ask: ‘What science?”’ Fad 
The obvious answer should be: ‘“‘Psychology.”’ But many are the 
psychologists who cannot regard the investigation of an unknown 
“Unconscious” as the legitimate field for any would-be scientific 
psychology. And the'varied fields of unquestioned scientific study 
which Freud has entered, he has entered as an amateur, deliberately 
disregarding any other method of approach and, when he seeks sup- 
port, not always selecting that which carries most weight. This atti- 
tude of mind suggests that of the artist rather than that of the 
scientist. It seems in itself enough to account for the mixed en- 
thusiasm and hostility which Freud even still arouses among men of 
science. When Garth Wilkinson initiated that method of “Impres- 
sion” by which he became in a small way a precursor of Freud he 
had no idea—though he was a physician—of giving it any scientific 
validity. But it left open the field for the largest display of artistic Fu 
genius. Freud’s art is the poetry of psychic processes which lie in 
the deepest and most mysterious recesses of the organism. He has | 
even at times allowed himself a free hand which to the most casual ' 
observer is that of the artist. I need only mention the essay on 
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Leonardo da Vinci or that on Jensen’s novel, Gradiva. It would be 
fantastic to find any trace of science in either of these delightful 
essays, and yet they are typically Freudian. 

To emphasize the artist in Freud is not, I would hasten to add, by 
any means to diminish his significance even for science. At the high- 
est points of human genius science and art become indistinguishable. 
To admit that Freud may be viewed at such a point is clearly to 
recognize the wide significance of his work, even if we cannot define 
that significance with precision. 

To me it seems that we are still too near to achieve that precise 
definition. I accept as still reasonable, even if a little extravagant, 
the ambivalent attitude of Freud’s distinguished contemporary in 
the same field, W. McDougall: the recognition of Freud as one of the 
greatest masters in thought together with a radical criticism of most 
of the results he has reached. } 

To sum up: In what way has Freud most specifically affected the 
changed attitude toward sex alike in the scientific and in the popular 
mind? 

It must be plainly stated that there can be no doubt whatever that 
the frank and open recognition of sex would have been reached even 
if Freud had never been born. As we look back it would be easy to 
enumerate the various paths, theoretical and practical, along which 
sex was slowly moving to that place in human economy which it now 
occupies. The immense importance of sex is indeed implicit in the 
biological conception of life as it began to take shape in the middle 
of the last century and the ancient dictum that hunger and love are 
the pillars of life became developed in all the human sciences. Claims 
for the scientific, medical, hygienic, and social recognition of sex 
were being independently put forward, while at the same time on 
quite different ethical lines the assertion of the “sacredness” of sex 
was being remade by pioneers in morals’ But nearly all those ap- 
proaching this alarming and dangerous subject were careful to do so 
with discretion and consideration and full allowance for the still 
flourishing traditions and conventions. 

Freud made no such allowance. He was thus fully justified in 
claiming that his approach was strictly and exclusively scientific. 
Whether or not he was justified in seeing the place of sex as so large, 
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he was simply stating what he saw. That the expression of his state- 
ments often seemed unnecessarily extravagant and offensive cannot 
be denied, There was no occasion for Freud to be surprised or hurt at 
the world’s response to his new revelations. 

There is thus really no doubt about Freud’s specific contribution 
to the changed attitude to sex which marks our time. Whatever we 
may ultimately come to think of psycho-analysis as a technical 
method, it supplied an immense emphasis to the general recognition 
and acceptance of the place of sex in life. 

The emphasis was primarily confined, as was natural, to the 
psycho-pathological field. Freud’s incursions into other fields of 
science and art may be said to belong to a different order. They are 
more definitely those of an amateur. It is true that Freud might be 
termed an amateur throughout, since he has always almost ostenta- 
tiously ignored the results of previous workers, except when he 
chanced to find that they supported his own. But in all these other 
fields he was obviously an outsider, and his views were often novel. 
It may be claimed that such novelty exerted by a thinker of dis- 
tinction from outside is of high value even when far from carrying 
conviction, because it stimulates new inquiry and research. The re- 
sults, as estimated by recognized authorities, may be sometimes 
positive, sometimes negative, but in either case are of unquestionable 
value in their stimulating and challenging quality. As I have else- 
where sought to make clear, Freud has in these fields revealed the 
possibility of new depths, new subtleties, new complexities, and new 
possible mechanisms. 
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THE INTRODUCTION AND DEVELOPMENT 
OF FREUD’S WORK IN THE UNITED 
STATES*' 


A. A. BRILL, M.D. 


ABSTRACT 


The introduction of the work of Sigmund Freud and the development of psycho- 
analysis in the United States may be viewed in terms of the experiences of American 
students who had the first direct contacts with Freud and the movement which 
he led. Early training in psychoanalysis was not systematic. Reading and discus- 
sion of case materials, the study of Freud’s written works, and especially the dis- 
covery of Freudian mechanisms in personal experiences served to convince students of 
the value of psychoanalysis. Lectures by psychoanalysts to American medical and lay 
audiences provoked antagonisms but at the same time stimulated discussion and inter- 
est, and in spite of great resistance to the new ideas, the subject gained an increasing 
number of adherents. The translation of Freud’s works into English was an added 
impetus. Contacts with nonmedical groups were of equal importance to those with 
medical groups in popularizing and establishing Freud in this country. 


The introduction of the work of Sigmund Freud and the develop- 
ment of psychoanalysis in the United States may be profitably 
viewed in terms of the experiences of those American students who 
had the first direct contacts with Freud and the movement which he 
led. Toward the end of the first decade of this century it was by no 
means easy to accept the tenets of psychoanalysis, simple as they 
were at that time. Until I reached the middle of the Traumdeutung, I 


* After about five years in the Central Islip State Hospital, I entered the service of 
Dr. Pierre Marie (Hospice de bicétre) in Paris in the spring of 1907. At the same time 
I frequented all the other clinics, where I hoped to learn something about the border- 
line cases of mental diseases or psychoneuroses. I soon found that there was very little 
new that I could learn there concerning these maladies. 

While in this state of disappointment, I received a letter from my psychiatric men- 
tor, Dr. Frederick Peterson, suggesting that I go to the Clinic of Psychiatry in Zurich. 
He said, ‘‘They are doing the Freud work there, and I think you will like it.’”” That was 
the third time in my life I had heard the name of Freud, concerning whom I knew 
nothing; and although Peterson’s remark, ‘‘I think you will like it,’’ provoked in me 
some uncertainty, I decided to follow his suggestions. I finished my work in Bicétre 
and went to Zurich in the middle of August. 

My psychiatric interest was, as it were, “‘revivified”’ soon after I entered the Zurich 
clinic. The atmosphere that prevailed in Burghélzli was most conducive to inspire any 
young psychiatrist brought up on the dry, descriptive psychiatry of the German school. 
Under the wise guidance of Bleuler and the aggressive inspiration of Jung, his Sekunddr- 
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had to force myself to read it, and it was not until I found the Freud- 
ian mechanisms in my own dreams with the help of my more ex- 
perienced colleagues that I became, as it were, a Freudian by convic- 
tion. And I have noticed that the same situation has always pre- 
vailed whenever I have presented psychoanalysis to others. They 
accepted and adhered to it only after they had found the Freudian 
mechanisms in themselves and in others. For nothing is as convinc- 
ing as finding something in one’s self which is common to all. Freud 
has taken away the stigmata of degeneration from the neuroses by 
demonstrating that they are distorted continua of past experiences. 
Before the advent of Freud everything psychiatric was considered 
something sui generis, something alien from so-called normal be- 
havior. In my pre-psychoanalytic life it had never occurred to me to 
associate obsessions, phobias, or delusions with the patient’s past 
or so-called normal state. 

There was no systematic training in psychoanalysis at Burghdlzli 
as it exists at the present time in our psychoanalytic institutes. We all 
read Freud’s works on dreams, his and Breuer’s book on hysteria, and 
his book on sex. The only easy and interesting reading were the case 
records and some of the papers on the neuroses. Everything else had 
to be studied, usually with the help of those who had had consider- 
able experience in analysis. 

Although some of the case histories read like interesting romances 
and detective stories, one soon gained the impression that it was 
such universal human experiences which constitute the essential 
drives of human activity. Every case showed the pleasures and woes 
of mankind; they really held up the mirror, as it were, to nature. 

In 1896 Freud published a case of paranoid dementia, a most pro- 
nounced form of insanity, and showed that the hallucinations and de- 
lusions of this patient were as definitely determined by experiences of 
the past as the hysterical symptoms that he had described with 


arzt, everybody worked assiduously to test Freud’s theories, and as I was soon appointed 
as a regular assistant in the clinic, I worked heart and soul in the pioneer work of testing 
and applying the Freudian mechanisms to psychiatry. The interpretative psychiatry, 
which now largely dominates the psychiatric world, and which has contributed so 


much to the allied disciplines, owes its origin and development to this enthusiastic 
circle. 
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Breuer. In 1906 Jung published his Psychology of Dementia Praecox, 
in which he followed Freud, but described at length a chronic patient 
of the same type. He showed that despite all the distortions in 
thought and action which the disease wrought in the patient for 
many years everything could still be traced back to the patient’s 
previous struggles and conflicts with her environment. 

To give briefly the main difference between the views of Freud 
and those of his predecessors one would say that the latter attributed 
neurotic symptoms to organic disturbances in the brain, and not 
finding them, they dubbed them “functional,’”’ which really meant 
“TI do not know.” Freud, on the other hand, explained all the so- 
called ‘‘functional neuroses” on a psychogenetic basis. The hysteri- 
cal symptoms, which were hitherto considered mysterious because 
they had no organic bases, were, according to Freud, a distorted rep- 
resentation of repressed wishes. They were substitutive gratifica- 
tions for thwarted needs, which were denied the patient by the en- 
vironment. Through the symptoms the patients obtained indirect 
outlets for their needs sufficient to enable them to remain in the 
group. The functional psychoses, or insanities, on the other hand, 
are such marked deviations from everyday realities that they rep- 
resented a definite turning-away from the group. The patient then 
lives in a world of fantasy, which he has created for himself. Socially 
speaking, such a dereistic or unreal existence is equivalent to a self- 
imposed monastic isolation. 

Looking at patients in this manner, one naturally became inter- 
ested in the relationship of the environment to the individual, in the 
narrower sense in the previous adjustment of the patient to his or her 
group. Analytically examined, every case showed a definite social 
maladjustment, some more glaring than others. 

Nowadays, most of the sociologists recognize the erotic element in 
social relations, but it was quite different a generation ago, when the 
mere mention of sex was enough to create some disturbance. Let me 
illustrate this statement by an interesting experience. 


I was invited to read a paper before a group of economists and sociologists, 
and I illustrated my talk by two cases. The first was a woman of over fifty, 
who had been living the life of a recluse for many years. She hated everybody, 
her relatives, her former friends, and society in general. She was brought to me 
almost forcibly by her pastor, the only person who dared approach her. The 
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other was an unmarried physician of about thirty-five years of age, who called 
himself an “independent anarchist.” He was against society in general and in 
sympathy with anarchism. Yet, he never joined the existing anarchist organiza- 
tion because he considered it paradoxical for anarchists to be organized. His 
contrasocial behavior consisted in ranting against the existing social system and 
in performing abortions gratis for those women who sought his help. 

I cannot dilate upon these cases here, but in my talk to this group I showed 
that in spite of financial independence and college education, these two patients 
became contra- and extrasocial as a result of early experiences in their own 
homes. I traced back their neuroses to their position and accidental factors in 
the family. The woman was the second of three girls who was neglected by her 
parents and dominated by her older sister; and the man had lost his mother at 
the age of about four, and was then burdened with a disagreeable step-mother. 
At the age of twelve, when his father died, he ran away to his aunt with whom 
he lived for three happy years, but on her death he had to return to his step- 
mother. But as his aunt had left him a small allowance, he was then able to live 
in boarding schools and colleges until he received his medical degree. But 
throughout his student and hospital life he had difficulties with women and men 
who represented, as it were, unconscious replicas of the people of his early en- 
vironment. He had no neurosis in the narrow sense; that is, he had no special 
symptoms which in any way incapacitated him, but he showed an antisocial 
character, which forever conflicted with his environment. 

In brief, both of these patients ran away from society because their early dis- 
agreeable experiences followed them everywhere like a pursuing fate. My audi- 
ence was quite impressed with my lecture, judging by the questions and gener- 
ous applause, but because I stressed the libidinal elements, which were very 
plain in these cases, I was considered unfit to write a paper on psychoanalysis 
and sociology for a forthcoming publication. I heard this years later, when two 
of the chief editor’s children were treated by me, I am glad to say, very suc- 
cessfully. 


As I continued to practice, I was now and then unconsciously im- 
pelled to make excursions into sociological fields. In 1912 I wrote a 
paper on The Only or Favorite Child in Adult Life,? in which I showed 
that to be an only child is a definite handicap for adult adjustment. 
The criticisms which this view evoked would now be considered 
naive, to say the least. The concept, however, soon found its way 
into the literature and has been generally discussed and largely ac- 
cepted since then. 

In 1915 I spoke before a medical society in Pittsburgh, and I 
mentioned the fact that southerners who have forever kept the 

2 New York State Journal of Medicine, 1912. 

3 International Clinics, Vol. II (1915). 
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Negro in a state of subjugation, have nevertheless produced most of 
the mixed Negro-whites in this country. I explained this phenome- 
non on the basis of the ‘‘mammy” institution, which has always 
existed among the better classes, and on the close proximity between 
the Negroes and the southern whites in general. This explanation 
was forced upon me by the fact that in the erotic dreams of my 
southern male patients, Negro females played a predominating and 
often an exclusive part, a peculiarity which I had never observed 
among other whites. At first, I was criticized for this statement, but 
it was soon amply confirmed by a prominent southern investigator, 
Dr. Beverly Tucker of Richmond, Virginia, and others, and formed 
a nucleus for future sociological studies. 

In 1918 I published a paper on The Adjustment of the Jew to the 
American Environment,‘ in which I endeavored to explain the mal- 
adjustments of the immigrant Jewish children or those born of im- 
migrants, on the basis of the conflicts between the home (orthodox 
Jewish) and the outer, American world, particularly the public 
school. This paper, too, aroused considerable discussion. 

In addition to these papers, I have been lecturing literally dozens 
of times on other aspects of sociobiologic problems, both to medical 
and lay audiences, for as soon as I became known as an exponent of 
Freud, I was actually swamped with invitations to speak on prob- 
lems of sex. Thus, very soon after I began to practice, I was invited 
by a rather small group of ladies, who requested that I speak to them 
on what they called ‘‘a very delicate subject.” I am sure that my 
talk on “Masturbation”’ delivered to these pioneers of the now well- 
known Child Study Association, was in many respects epoch mak- 
ing, judging by the reaction it then evoked, and by the subsequent 
growth and development of this important organization. 

Another interesting group before whom I spoke during the winter 
of 1913 was at Mabel Dodge’s salon. The person who invited me to 
speak there was a young man named Walter Lippmann, a recent 
Harvard graduate working with Lincoln Steffens. There I met radi- 
cals, littérateurs, artists, and philosophers, some of whom have in- 
fluenced the trends of our times in no small way. Lippmann’s first 
work contains many quotations from Freud. My talk aroused a very 


4 Mental Hygiene, Vol. I. 
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interesting and lively discussion, and the questions I was asked there 
by such people as John Collier, Sam Lewisohn, Bill Hayward, and 
others equally distinguished, were quite different from those posed 
by medical men. In his Autobiography Lincoln Steffens states: 
“There were no warmer, quieter, more intensely thoughtful con- 
versations at Mabel Dodge’s than those on Freud and his implica- 
tions” (p. 656). 

I shall never forget the evening I spent as the guest speaker of the 
Authors’ League of America. I do not recall the title of my speech, 
but I gave them a number of “‘plots”’ which frequently came to my 
attention through patients, but of which they had never heard or 
imagined. Here again, I was confronted by an unmedical audience 
to whom Freud opened new vistas. 

I can naturally give only very few of the experiences I had as an 
expositor of Freud. Nor can I possibly depict the enormous resist- 
ances expressed both seriously and comically, which I encountered 
whenever I spoke before medical and lay audiences. Yet, when all 
was said and done, the new ideas gained more and more adherents 
right from the very beginning of their appearance. They fascinated 
the layman because they removed the mysteries and superstitions 
which have always obscured abnormal mental behavior and the 
physicians because they explained and cured peculiar mental states, 
which were hitherto incomprehensible and inaccessible to treatment. 

In the early part of 1908 Freud and I arranged that I should 
translate his works, which at that time consisted of the Studies in 
Hysteria (in collaboration with Joseph Breuer) ,5 The Inter pretation of 
Dreams, The Psychopathology of Everyday Life, Three Contributions to 
the Theory of Sex (1905), Wit and Its Relation to the Unconscious® 
(1905), and a number of papers on The Theory of the Neuroses, which 
had just appeared in book form. 

I had just finished a translation of Jung’s Psychology of Dementia 
Praecox, which gave me some experience in adapting psychoanalysis 
to English readers. 

It was not, however, a simple task to translate Freud’s works; new 


5 “Monograph Series” (New York: Nervous and Mental Disease Publishing Co.). 


6 All these works appear in The Basic Writings of Sigmund Freud (New York: 
Modern Library, 1938). 
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expressions had to be coined and familiar words had to be invested 
with new meaning. I found it just as hard to get them published. 
Dr. Smith Ely Jelliffe readily accepted the small volumes on the 
neuroses and sex for his new monograph series, but it took a few 
years before I finally found English publishers for the Psycho- 
pathology of Everyday Life and The Interpretation of Dreams. No 
American publisher was willing to take the risk of putting them out 
in this country. Every time a new translation appeared, there were 
new outbursts, new arguments, but in the end they produced more 
followers than opponents. 

Some psychologists and sociologists met Freud when he came to 
the twenty-fifth anniversary celebration of Clark University, at the 
invitation of Stanley Hall. The repercussions of this visit were very 
beneficial. William James was impressed, but he was too old and 
weak to take any attitude about these new doctrines. 

My first direct contact with sociologists, or quasi-sociologists, was 
in 1915, when I was invited by John Collier, then leader of the 
Peoples’ Institute in Cooper Union, to give a course of lectures to 
the training school of community workers. I regret that of this in- 
teresting pioneer group, I recall only the names of Mrs. Woodward 
and Everett Dean Martin, Collier’s successor in the Peoples’ Insti- 
tute and the author of The Behavior of the Crowd, etc. 

In introducing me, Collier reviewed what the students had learned 
from James, Van Dyke, Lester Ward, and McDougall, and then 
said: 

I think we have gotten a sort of picture of the great surging sea of humanity. 
There is a coating of oil on the surface of the sea, which holds down the waves. 
When you are above the sea, you see only the coating of oil and all sorts of 
things reflected in that oil surface. But down below, the sea with its tides and 
its great currents is sweeping on. The conventions, the institutionalized morals 


are a good deal like that coating of oil, and we don’t know anything about the 
currents that are flowing beneath. 


I was then asked to tell something of what goes on beneath the sur- 
face. Judging by the discussions which followed each lecture, and 
the later activities of these students in the community, I am sure 
that my lectures produced lasting impressions. 

A year later, in 1916, I met Carleton H. Parker, with whom I 
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spent a very pleasant evening. His wife, who published his biog- 
raphy following his untimely death, quotes him: ‘‘From seven-thirty 
to eleven-thirty I argued with Dr. A. A. Brill, who translated all of 
Freud! And it was simply wonderful.’’’ If my memory serves me 
correctly, I would say that we discussed only social problems. I 
learned from him that Freud had made more headway among the 
sociologists in the Middle West and on the Pacific coast than among 
those of the east. Carleton Parker told me that he first heard of 
Freud from William F. Ogburn, who was then teaching at Reed 
College. I later met Professor Ogburn (in 1917), who was to my 
knowledge the first sociologist to recognize the value of the Freudian 
concepts in the teaching of sociology. 

For over thirty-one years I have been actively functioning as an 
expositor of Freud’s views. There is no doubt that the medical pro- 
fession, to whom I have directed most of my efforts, has been mark- 
edly influenced by psychoanalysis. Anyone comparing the psychiat- 
ric literature of today with that of thirty years ago will readily ad- 
mit this. But what is even more important is the fact that Freud has 
wiped out the line of demarcation between mental medicine and the 
allied sciences. He forced a sort of union between them. To under- 
stand the neuroses one must know something about biology, psy- 
chology, sociology, anthropology, and pedagogics; and vice versa, 
students in any of these disciplines must also have a knowledge of 
Freudian psychiatry. For there is no real gap between the child and 
the man, between the so-called normal and abnormal, between the 
civilized and primitive man. The individual differences in their va- 
rious adjustments or maladjustments to their group can only be 
explained by looking at the total personality from all angles. 

Looking back, I feel that my contacts with the nonmedical groups, 
like those mentioned above, and my association over a period of 
years with the department of pedagogics of New York University, 
where I gave regular courses and seminars to undergraduate and 
graduate students, teachers, psychologists, sociologists, etc., have 
done at least as much to popularize and establish Freud in this 
country as my work in the medical groups. 

New York City 


7 An American Idyll, p. 108. 
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ABSTRACT 

Freud entered the study of psychiatry after a period of training and experience in 
physiology and neurology. Because he has not always been in the main stream of 
psychiatry, his work is more difficult to appraise than that of Kraepelin. Freud’s skepti- 
cism of the hereditary interpretation of the etiology of neuroses and psychoses, his new 
technique for uncovering etiological factors, and his regrouping of the major and minor 
neuroses constitute important contributions, as do the findings of his excursions into 
phylogenetic problems. His triadic formulation of the Id, Ego, and Super-ego reveal the 
conflict of biological and social phenomena. Despite great opposition, psychoanalytic 
conceptions have infiltrated psychiatry, and in this country they have resulted in a 
vital approach to the many problems of social relationships. 

Neurological conceptions and data, as generally thought of, may 
be stated to be somewhat simpler and more capable of definite 
verbal manipulation than those of psychiatry. At least so it seemed 
when I attempted a short epitome entitled “Sigmund Freud as a 
Neurologist. Some Notes on His Earlier Neurobiological and Clini- 
cal Neurological Studies’ which gave a glimpse of his early training 
in medicine and of his interests and achievements before he entered 
into the investigations of the intricate, complex, and universal prob- 
lems envisaged as psychiatry. 

In that sketch it was noted that as a gymnasium student he gave 
evidence of being singularly gifted, and, when he became a student 
of medicine, he was encouraged to enter the physiological laboratory 
of Ernst Briicke where he worked happily for several years. In the 
early period he was put at a problem of comparative neurology 
which gave evidence of his early appreciation of matters of em- 
bryology, and phylogeny and the evolution of the nervous system. 
His keen vision, sharpened by Darwinian concepts and deepened by 
Goethe’s thought, was already evident, and it is not strange that he 
should have gone on from questions of structure to those of more 
exacting observation, i.e., those of function, from relations of simpler 


intramural organ adjustments to the more diverse and intricate 


* Journal of Nervous and Mental Disease, LXXXV (1937), 696-711. 
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problems of organization of function and social adaptation, which 
constitute generally the field of psychiatry. 

As a closing sentence in this presentation I quote from R. Brun,? 
a neurological confrere of Zurich, who wrote a paper on Freud con- 
temporaneous with my own: 


Looking back once again over the neurological work of Freud we distinctly 
recognize a fairly clear guiding line in the progress of his studies. Freud had 
started, as it were, from the ranks as a private, yet from the beginning he 
carried the Commander’s staff in his knapsack. From his first investigation (as 
a medical student of 19-20 years of age) on the spinal cord of the most primitive 
vertebrates, from his observations on the finer structure of the elements of the 
nervous system, his cerebro-anatomical studies, he gradually advanced to the 
recognition of the most complicated clinical affections. Not until then did he 
venture upon the complex problems of brain pathology, such as the teachings on 
aphasia (1891—Hughlings Jackson formulations), passing at the very last to the 
investigation of the functional neuroses. His thorough anatomical and clinical 
neurological training served as a guarantee that also in attacking this last and 
most difficult problem, he would remain on a solid biological basis and there- 
fore not be led far astray. Thus the unprejudiced in the critical evaluation of the 
results of psychoanalytic investigation will remember the long and tedious road 
which Freud had travelled, and before simply rejecting one of these, will have 
to admit modestly that also the later findings of the eminent neurobiologist in 
the realm of neurosis pathology (psychiatry) presumably are at best not less 
solidly founded than the neuropathological results of the early period of his 
scientific studies. 


Of his neurological works listed in my short outline, about twenty- 
five in number, ten were written before he obtained a traveling fel- 
lowship and spent six months with Charcot at the Salpétriére (1885- 
86), and the rest later. It may be noted in passing that none of these 
works is printed in his Gesammelte Schriften. In 1881 he received 
his degree in medicine and he tells us in his Selbstdarstellung that 
economic factors and academic prejudices motivated him to follow 
clinical medicine instead of the more interesting theoretical fields. 
He began working as an intern in the Allgemeine Krankenhaus in 
Vienna and also started to work in Theodor Meynert’s neuroanatom- 
ical laboratory. Meynert was professor of psychiatry at the Univer- 
sity of Vienna. This was his first official contact with psychiatry, the 
only branch of medicine in which he professes to be interested. It 


2“Sigmund Freuds Leistungen auf dem Gebiete der organischen Neurologie,” 
Schweiz. Arch. f. Neurologie und Psychiatrie, XX XVII, Heft 2 (1936), 200-207. 
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also dates his contact with Joseph Breuer (1882) and their mutual 
interest in the case of Anna O., from which ultimately stemmed their 
combined Studien zur Hysterie (1893-95). 

Obviously it would be a task of great difficulty to attempt to bring 
together all the influences that started Freud on his psychiatric 
odyssey and that carried him along the path he has so brilliantly 
illuminated.‘ For in the older sense of the word, Freud was not a 
psychiatrist. He entered into the problems of the “psychoses” 
proper comparatively late and then by an entirely different path- 
way, but most important—and herein lies the major accent of his 
importance—he forged and fashioned an entirely new method for the 
study of human behavior—now termed psychoanalysis—which has 
modified entirely man’s understanding of man’s behavior, his organs, 
and his social activities. 

Looking backward, a brief and crude picture may be drawn of the 
psychiatric situation of the latter half of the nineteenth century. 
Mental hospitals had existed ever since the days of Jundishapur— 
legend tells us as far back as the sixth or seventh century. Gheel had 
its shrines and beginnings a few centuries later. Bedlam and a host 
of others sprang up throughout Europe during the Middle Ages. 
Friedreich, Monkmdller, and others have written of these. The 
world knows of Esquirol, of Pinel, the Conolleys, the Tukes, but in 
a general sense the earlier psychiatric clinics and clinical psychiatry 
began, with Griesinger in Berlin as a prototype, about the year 1860. 
L. Binswanger has done full credit to this and later developments.5 

Meynert, Wernicke, Ziehen, and Kraepelin carried on, reaching 
the acme of descriptive delineation in Kraepelin’s four volume 
Lehrbuch der Psychiatrie. Adolf Meyer® has set forth the picture of 

3 Sigmund Freud and Joseph Breuer, Studies in Hysteria, trans. A. A. Brill, M.D. 
(“Nervous and Mental Disease Monograph Series,” No. 61 [3d ed.; New York, 1937]). 


4See M. Dorer, Historische Grundlagen der Psychoanalyse (Leipzig: Felix Meiner, 
1932) for a summary of the intellectual activities in Vienna at the time. 


5 “Freud und die Verfassung der klinische Psychiatrie,” Schweiz. Arch. f. Neurologie 
u. Psychiatrie, XXXVII, Heft 2 (1936), 177-99; also ‘“Psychoanalyse und klinische 
Psychiatrie,” Int. Zischr. f. Psychoanalyse, VII (1921), 135. 

6 Cf. Archibald Church and F. Peterson, Textbook of Nervous and Mental Disease 
(8th ed.; Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders Co., 1915), and also ‘““A Few Trends in Modern 
Psychiatry,” Psychological Bulletin, I (June 15, 1904), 217-40. 
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the movement in clinical psychiatry to the beginning of the twen- 
tieth century in his brilliant résumés. 

One can look nowhere for a better orientation of this aspect of 
psychiatry than in the account of one hundred years of psychiatry 
with which Kraepelin opened the exercises of the foundation of his 
research institute in Munich’ about twenty years ago. Even as late 
as the eighteenth century he notes the tragic situation that made 
wanderers, hoboes, and beggars of the mentally ill, thieves of the 
less disorderly minded among them, and as for the noisy and violent, 
they were locked up in jails, cellars, attics, and in various types of 
“fool cages” not unlike those of the monkeys in the zoo or chained to 
posts and pillars such as one sees in the classical picture of ‘‘Pinel’s” 
deliverance or tucked away in some closed and barricaded room, 
lying on straw and chained by the neck, waist, and arms to the walls. 
Kraepelin pictures this all-too-lurid chapter in words and in illustra- 
tions taken from actualities as they existed all over Europe well into 
the nineteenth century. No less harmful, even if apparently more 
humane, were the leather belts, jackets, binding sheets, and cami- 
soles that followed and are still in use in certain places. 

All of this was not only predicated upon the cultural milieu of the 
times but was more particularly centered in the fatalistically pessi- 
mistic attitude concerning prognosis in mental illness. ‘‘They were 
hopeless, good for nothings, and hence throw them to the dogs” was 
too prevalent a point of view, against which numerous psychiatrists 
of the day made persistent attacks. 

The political factor and the influence of vested interests have long 
delayed the development of scientific treatment of the psychotic. 
William A. White’s Insanity and the Criminal Law and his Crimes and 
Criminals® present a mild exposé of the political possibilities of the 
present-day setup. 


Kraepelin’s review, however, does not dwell upon these matters, 


7 “Arbeiten aus der deutschen Forschungsanstalt fiir Psychiatrie,” Ztschr. Neurologie, 
Vol. XXXVIII, I, 1 (1919). 


8 Crimes and Criminals (Farrar & Rinehart, 1933), The Meaning of Disease (Williams 
& Wilkins, 1926), Insanity and the Criminal Law (Macmillan Co., 1923), and numerous 


related addresses. Cf. “Bibliography—Obituary: William A. White,” Psychoanalytic 
Review, XXIV (1937), 210-30. 
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and he was not content only to show us “‘Bedlam”’ as a titbit for the 
curiosity mongers but goes on toward a more important psychologi- 
cal set of problems—i.e., to the old metaphysical, scholastic body— 
mind dichotomy, which is still a favorite problem in certain psychiat- 
ric circles. 

Others in this symposium will discuss the Freudian conceptions as 
influencing social science, literature, and civilization, all of which in 
their earlier psychiatric correlations Kraepelin discusses in this one 
hundred years. With respect to Freud’s attitude toward religion, 
however, since much nonsense has been written, some mention 
should be made. Everyone knows that for the Greeks “‘possession by 
a god’’ was a working hypothesis in explanation of anomalous mental 
behavior. See the “Mad Hercules” as an example, and almost every 
intelligent person has heard of Freud’s term the ‘‘Oedipus complex” 
which harks back to those “Pilgrim Fathers of the modern scientific 
imagination—Aeschylus, Sophocles and Euripides” as A. N. White- 
head? has so penetratingly elaborated. The notion persisted and still 
remains that something foreign invested the ‘“‘mind.”’ The scholastics 
and churchmen called it the “devil’’ and devised many ingenious 
procedures for “shaking him out,’’ well illustrated in the Kraepelin 
thesis, and in other works. Even “shock” therapies were practiced 
before vaccines, insulin, or camphor. Heinroth and other psychia- 
trists of the early days could not escape noting this aspect and in 
“evil” of some sort, other than black bile or devils, etc., they ap- 
proached a spiritual concept in etiology. Our purpose in so briefly 
touching upon this is to indicate a certain prototypal resemblance to 
the more specific Freudian formulation of the ‘“Super-ego”’ which 
presents a penetrating hypothesis in explanation of the religious, 
spiritual, and mystical formulations, still hanging over from the 
Greeks and never put in such tangible form before Freud’s “Oedipus 
complex”’ formulation. One finds here a meeting-ground for much 
that is still called heredity, for many involved emotional repug- 
nances, peculiar covert incest prohibitions, murder taboos, and other 
superstitious and ethical precipitates, all serving with other reason- 
able and feeling devices for control of the energy behind the pattern 
of racial survival and progression, a much mightier force than indi- 


9 Science and the Modern World (New York: Macmillan, 1932). 
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vidual survival, even if the satirist immediately brings the chicken- 
and-the-egg trick from out of his sleeve. 

Kraepelin also brings into the front of his discussion the problem 
of the form of the psychoses (nosology), one of great practical sig- 
nificance. Here Kraepelin’s genius was of high order, especially as it 
cut into the question of the relation of cause to form. With the 
Kraepelinian descriptive criteria fully in mind, etiology at once be- 
came approximately apparent. His delineations of behavior were so 
accurate and minute that an immediate supposition as to the reasons 
why could be at once put to the therapeutic test and thus the well- 
being of the patient and the community were advantageously ad- 
vanced. When it is brought to mind that there are half a million 
hospital beds in the United States for the mentally ill, there becomes 
immediately obvious the economic significance of good diagnosis, 
founded on sound etiology which can bring prompt therapy to work 
and expedite recovery. No economist, to my knowledge, has 
brought together all these factors as yet in short pregnant phrases. 
They are, however, on the way in New York State and in the Mental 
Hygiene Committee. The core of this argument is that the more 
promptly etiological factors are recognized, the sooner a better 
therapy is started and the lighter is made the economic load to the 
individual, relatives, friends, and the state. As I may be able to 
point out later, one of Freud’s most valuable contributions has been 
to bring into better proportionate relief certain factors of etiology. 
The discussion of the significance of these in the therapy of very 
complicated types of illness will be deferred here. 

Apart from the inevitable difficulties that surround any appraisal 
of large issues in contemporary science, if one were to estimate the 
life-work and position in psychiatry of such a modern as Emil 
Kraepelin, for example, rather than that of Sigmund Freud, one’s 
approach would be singularly unencumbered by side issues. Here, 
it might be said, was a man who was in the direct line all his life. 
Trained as a psychiatrist, advancing from one psychiatric clinic to 
another, professor of psychiatry in one university after another, 
author of a textbook which in the course of eight or nine editions 
marched from a small pocket manual to four massive tomes con- 
taining perhaps the best descriptive phases of clinical psychiatric 
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thought of the end of the nineteenth and beginning of the twentieth 
centuries, and finally founder of a research institute of psychiatry of 
unique pattern. 

It would be a comparatively simple matter to offer both cross- 
and long-sections of the Kraepelinian psychiatry which had gen- 
erally captured the psychiatric thought of the world in the first 
quarter of the twentieth century. Kraepelinian psychiatry marked 
the end of an era of great advance in psychiatric activity. It still 
goes marching on, especially in its descriptive clinical phases and the 
Kraepelinian criteria for study and the Kraepelinian diagnostic 
labels still bulk large throughout the world. 

The life-history, long-section study method, for which he labored 
so assiduously will probably always be held up as an ideal. New 
methods of study of such life-histories with their innumerable vari- 
ants from hypothetical average-norms have gained wide acceptance 
and offer entire reappraisals of human behavior. Even to read and 
digest a modern textbook of but one of these aspects, the “mental 
testers,’ is the work almost of a lifetime. 

I am asked, however, to give an estimate of the significance of the 
work of Sigmund Freud in the field of psychiatry. As already inti- 
mated, had Freud been in the direct line of psychiatry in the sense 
that Kraepelin has been, the appraisal would have been a compara- 
tively simple matter as such appraisals go. But Freud entered psy- 
chiatry by an entirely different doorway, with a different method- 
ology, and with different goals in view. Hence the desirability of a 
few words about what will here be meant by psychiatry other than 
Kraepelinian or Wernicke psychiatry. 

“To those who would know more of the very uneven planking of 
the psychiatric platform at the end of the last century, I would 
again refer to Adolf Meyer’s presentations as of the first impor- 
tance," and shall take advantage of some of his presentation al- 
though it may readily be surmised that no adequate generalizations 


10 See chapter on Wernicke, Kraepelin, and Ziehen in Church and Peterson, Textbook 
of Nervous and Mental Disease (8th ed.). Also his review in Psychological Bulletin, 
Vol. I, and further for a very delightful and personal excursion into English psychiatry 
of the time in his Maudsley Lectures (Journal of Mental Science, LX XIX [July, 1933], 
435): 
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are possible. The platform resembles more the plotting of the stock- 
exchange movements than what one might expect of a platform. 

Psychiatry in this period was largely intramural psychiatry. It 
dealt almost exclusively with the psychoses proper and the chief 
trend would seem to be, following the paradigm of general paralysis 
first worked out by Bayle, to discover disease entities—at all events 
to get away from the legalistic Roman anachronism of “one in- 
sanity.’’ The intermediary steps I shall omit; Kraepelin arrived at a 
point where a workable compromise between pathological and etio- 
logical entities offered, as noted, his supreme and grand scheme of 
“clinical psychiatry.” 

Under the influence of Morel’s fascinating works the entire 
neuropsychiatric world of the middle of the last century had one 
ready answer for all their etiological problems. Dégénéré was the 
slogan, the cause and diagnosis of nearly all the major as well as the 
minor neuroses and even the psychoses were partly covered by the 
same blanket indictment. The exact etiology of general paralysis 
was struggling by the aid of Fournier and Erb toward a better 
causative foundation. Even Charcot would have none of Fournier. 
Nervous pathology was stiil in the van when compared with etiolo- 
gical concepts in general pathology. 

But we are here concerned more with the specific problems of the 
psychoneuroses and psychoses. Freud was very skeptical of the 
etiological interpretation in terms of heredity which prevailed in the 
Charcot clinic, especially as it related to “‘hysteria.’”’ In a paper pub- 
lished in 1896 he advanced convincing arguments that made obvious 
the fallacies in the dégénéré explanation. Not that the old vis-a-vis of 
nature and nurture are settled today, but ever since Freud’s work a 
new technique for uncovering more exact etiological factors has been 
as efficacious as that for discovering the Treponema pallida. 

In his work on the etiology of the major neuroses Freud came to 
certain new nosological conceptions; thus he entered into the prob- 
lems of classification and began to do for these so-called minor men- 
tal disorders what the old-line psychiatrists had been accomplishing 
with the psychoses. 

In general pathology, certain skin lesions—their form, location, 
margins, development, etc.—permit the skilled dermatologist to de- 
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tect at a glance, from morphology alone, just what is happening. 
A syphilitic ulcer can be thus recognized without a Wassermann test 
or a dark-ground microscopic examination. The situation with the 
neuroses is quite different. They have a foglike character of coming 
and going, of shifting and changing, and out of Beard’s old neuras- 
thenia generalization, out of the vapors and hypochondrias and 
“‘hysterick”’ disorders of the eighteenth century, Freud brought into 
fairly clear outline certain configurations of greater validity than 
had existed before. Thus “neurasthenia,”’ if it should be retained at 
all, should be understood not alone on its shadowy content and form 
but should be restricted to definite etiological factors. These were 
strictly somatic, and if in the cloudy picture the psychical fixation 
factors of infantile sexuality appeared, the disorder should be put 
into another nosological group. This regrouping of the major and 
minor neuroses, neurasthenia, anxiety neurosis, hysteria, compul- 
sion neurosis, etc., on the basis of (1) universal indispensable condi- 
tions, (2) concurrent causes, and (3) specific causes, marked a major 
advance in psychiatry. 

What came from Jenner’s work in smallpox in his day is arriving 
for the present generations in the ameliorations of neurotic disorders 
which are as widespread today as was smallpox in its day, even if not 
so visually apparent in its disfiguring consequences. Present-day 
psychiatry looks far afield into the disgusting and hideous pockmarks 
of contemporary political chicanery, business dishonesty, ethical 
complacency, slothful bureaucratic ineptitudes, national paranoias, 
etc., as parallel situations to be attacked by the weapons offered by 
the newer insights which Freud found operating in the neurotic 
field. The spurious argument that Freud was working only with “‘ab- 
normal”’ people is mere hypocritical camouflage. Everybody is “‘ab- 
normal” from the standpoint of unproved “ideal” social evolu- 
tion. Everybody has his small coin of hysteria, as it was said in the 
days of Charcot; or in more recent days, as the psychiatrist Stiarcke 
puts it, he has been hunting for a “‘normal”’ person all his life and has 
not yet found one. There are Hitler-Mussolini “normals,” and there 
are the antithetical Mahatma Ghandi “normals,” and all grades 
between, but as for the statistical-average norm in the personality 
equations, not even a millionth part of the one and a half billion 
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people of the globe have been “measured” with sufficient complete- 
ness or accuracy to determine a statistical norm, except for extreme- 
ly simple group factors. Everybody who goes to a horse race or 
gazes at the stock-exchange tape knows this, but “autistic” thinking 
still remains dominant over the masses as well as the classes. It will 
take some centuries before the Freudian bedrock will be firmly tra- 
versed by the masses. 

From the material gathered in the study of the average masses, 
discontented with their lack of understanding or discommoded by 
their difficulties in adjustment to social environments, it is clear that 
not only the personality gearings were working badly but the en- 
vironmental road itself might be anything but auspicious. The ideal- 
istic communist wishes to put all the responsibilities on the environ- 
ment. He knows nothing of his own inner ineptitudes. The revolu- 
tionary’s sadistic omnipotency-wish makes everybody out of step 
except himself. The ultra-moralist sets up standards of inner the- 
oretical construction, equally farcical. Freud points this out in his 
elaboration of the development of the ‘“‘Super-ego”’ in the personality 
setup. 

Mankind knew a lot about human nature before Freud, as every- 
body knows. The significance of what came to be called our in- 
stinctual needs was also fairly well grasped, after Darwin had 
rounded out the biological picture of instinct in a better form than 
Aristotle offered, but no one before Freud offered any tangible sys- 
tematic scheme of getting at these instinct drives either as to quality 
or as to quantity. 

Some statue-draping delicate souls have sniffed at what they term 
his oversimplification and dubbed it “pansexuality,” as if anything 
other than gonadal activity and libidinal drive has created and will 
continue to create the world of living things. Hence the importance 
of Freud’s “life instinct” and the “libido theory” and the “death 
instinct.” 

As is also known in the history of psychoanalysis, Freud’s earliest 
excursions into phylogenetic problems, combined with his interest 
in aphasia and his grasp and extension of Hughlings Jackson’s 
equally informed developmental concepts, led him to reach back 
into the history of the child and infant, to learn more of the forms 
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taken in the expression of the instinct (libido) drives. Here was ter- 
ritory almost entirely unexplored except for the formalistic treat- 
ment of Preyer and the child psychologists of his day. It soon devel- 
oped that a rapid symbolizing activity was taking place in the ex- 
pressions of the pleasure-principle in the primary erogenous areas of 
the child’s body. Here identifications began to be made, displace- 
ments offered, symbolizations constructed which no one failing the 
insight of this phylo-ontogenetic viewpoint could really comprehend, 
least of all those still under the ban of the Garden of Eden’s grape 
leaf ideology and the romantic, sentimental “‘innocence-of-children”’ 
flapdoodle. 

Then came the dismemberments of the schizophrenic personality. 
The completed machine was taken down and its parts (forms and 
functions) scrutinized. The unformed machine was watched day by 
day as it grew, unfolded, and integrated. Disintegration (devolution 
of Jackson) and integration (evolution) studies were going on at the 
same time, and this important issue was seen from a dynamic, mov- 
ing, living viewpoint that accepted the biologists’ theories regarding 
the origin of life and pushed these into the study of the continuance 
of life and all of its modes of expression as affecting human relations. 
This was a new thrust of psychiatric understanding, deeper and 
wider and essentially creative. The old descriptive psychiatry was 
sound so far as observation of form was concerned, but its explana- 
tions were in terms of “‘silly mannerisms,’ “senseless phrasing,”’ 
“‘meaningless gestures,’’ “crazy ideas,” etc. This type of explanation 
was purged from psychiatry by the Freudian insight. Nothing was 
silly, senseless, or meaningless either in individual or in mass be- 
havior, except the ignorant pseudo-observer. As Sarton has ob- 
served about the Dark Ages, none were so dark as those who 
called them so. Etiology here again was called upon, and the hid- 
den meanings of symbolization, displacement, distortion, secondary 
elaboration, etc. came to be clearly understood by those whose re- 
pressions did not keep them blind and deaf and without compre- 
hension. 

It is not our purpose to present a formal essay on the psychoanaly- 
tic conceptions, but one very important source of enlightenment 
needs emphasis. This came from Freud’s study of the dream process, 
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which may be said, culturally speaking, to be one of his most original 
contributions. It is true that this universal phenomenon had been 
studied by innumerable predecessors and, as Freud’s own historical 
summaries show, some had had true insight, but the clues that had 
come from seeing the machine taken down (disintegrating) and see- 
ing it building up from infancy (integrating) and with the innumer- 
able ‘‘paleopsychological”’ fossils at hand—all were rehearsed by the 
dream process in the everyday workshop of the “normal” individual, 
and the simple formula of “autistic thinking’ (wish fulfilment), 
studied with the aid of the mechanism instrumentations, finally gave 
a form and consistency to the Freudian conceptions of truly univer- 
sal character. Practically every bit of behavior of individuals in 
groups of two or millions could now be thrown into hypothetically 
simple forms and evaluated. 

The “Id,” as the ancestral home of the biological realities (physi- 
cal, chemical, organismal, individual, social), contains everything. 
It expresses everything that life can express or that death can ac- 
complish. Here—mostly “‘unconscious’”—are the forces that, rightly 
studied, lead to interpretation and control. Out of this “Id” eons 
of experience have constructed controlling institutions—repression 
being the major function. One aspect of this is the ““Ego”—a tester 
of reality—intelligence, reason, and knowledge of cause and effect to 
enhance the libido gratifications and curb the death instinct. The 
other aspect is called the “Super-ego””—perhaps older, phyletically 
speaking, and mostly made up of feeling-attitudes, aversions, dis- 
gusts, can’ts, and must-nots (the theologians’ conscience in part), 
superstitious dreads, the uncanny, mystic, etc. It is a repressing 
mental institution but increasingly yielding to the “Ego” as man 
grows to undeluded, undisillusionized maturity—as of his present 
general “infantile” pattern. This pattern is everywhere mani- 
fest as infantile, regressive, neurotic, and even psychotic when oper- 
ating in mass reaction, such as in minor mobbings of a movie star, an 
aviator’s flight, a prefervid labor organization, political propaganda, 
war, etc., while in its ambivalent aspect it rises to mass heights of 
renunciation, bravery, heroism, altruism, and true social construc- 
tion thrusting the individual social pattern along the evolutionary 
pathway. 
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The infiltration of psychoanalytic conceptions into official psychia- 
try took place slowly and irregularly over a large area and not without 
enormous opposition from those in high places. Freud, to quote Heb- 
bel, “‘had disturbed the sleep of the world.” Lack of space forces a 
distorting simplicity in our discussion of the history of this situation, 
partly covered by Freud’s own History of the Psychoanalytic Move- 
ment.** It has been shown how the psychoanalytic conceptions grew 
up chiefly from a neurotic-psychoneurotic soil.'"* The material for 
direct application to the major psychoses was already there. The 
Interpretation of Dreams had the whole story worked out in detail 
and applications of the principles were being made everywhere. In 
Zurich, however, a special “hot frame’? was operating. Drs. Ei- 
tingon, Abraham, Jung, Brill, and Bleuler were bringing psychoanaly- 
sis into immediate contact with official psychiatry and the mental 
hospital. Here, as Freud expresses it, “the situation changed at one 
stroke.” He is speaking of the general psychoanalytic movement. 
We are here applying it to its “psychiatric” significance, using 
psychiatric in its older, restricted, and isolated sense. At about this 
time the Jahrbuch fiir Psychoanalyse was founded (1909) and edited 
by Jung. Brill at Burghdélzli went to Vienna and brought Ernest 
Jones into personal contact with Freud. At this time, C. G. Jung’s 
work on dementia praecox™’ was of psychiatric importance and E. 
Bleuler’s on schizophrenia’ completed this particular link in the 
psychoanalytic-psychiatric chain. 

Zurich for a time was the special psychoanalytic-psychiatric cen- 
ter. Eitingon and Abraham returned to Berlin, Brill to New York, 
Jones went to Toronto, and Jung and Bleuler for a time carried on 
in Zurich. Freud’s visit (1909) to Worcester, Massachusetts and his 
championing by G. Stanley Hall, gave a special fillip to America, 
which was already being stirred by Putnam, Brill, White, Jelliffe, 
Oberndorf, MacCurly, and others. 


™ 1914. Cf. p. 309; Otto Rank & H. Sachs, Significance of Psychoanalysis for the 
Mental Sciences (‘‘Nervous and Mental Disease Monograph [New York, 1916] No. 23). 

1 EF. Hitschmann, Freud’s Theories of the Neuroses (““Nervous and Mental Disease 
Monograph Series” No. 17 |New York, 1910-13)). 

"3 The Psychology of Dementia Praecox, trans. Dr. A. A. Brill (“Nervous and Mental 
Disease Monograph Series,” No. 3 [1907]). 


4 Schisophrenie (Vienna: Deuticke, 1911). 
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Again lack of space forbids picturing the extension of psycho- 
analytic psychiatry throughout Europe. In spite of the opposition 
from official psychiatry, it exerted its influence everywhere, and al- 
though the professors with occasional exceptions still frowned upon 
it, the old-fashioned psychiatry was doomed. 

The picture of psychoanalytic psychiatry in the United States is 
worth a few notes, for here it has spread more widely if not more 
deeply than anywhere else. William James was alert to Freud’s 1893 
studies but would have none of them. Of a similar attitude were his 
pupil, Southard, and his colleague, Morton Prince, a stout devotee 
of Janet. G. Stanley Hall was catholic. J. J. Putnam was the first 
official “authority” in neurology to come over. The New York Psy- 
choanalytic Society (1910), with Brill as leader, was the first to 
organize. From the very start psychoanalysis in America has been 
pre-eminently a medical and even more significantly a psychiatric 
discipline. Furthermore, we follow E. Jones,’’ speaking at the open- 
ing of the New York Psychiatric Institute (1929)—an enterprise 
unique in the history of psychiatry—when he says that America has 
created a new profession of psychiatry such as exists nowhere else in 
the world. Here the broadest interests in the mental hygiene move- 
ment are of psychoanalytic-psychiatric forging. Certain superlative 
natures have been happy to view this enormous extension as an 
expression of American superficiality. It takes a hot fire to have 
wide-spread irradiations. This is as elementary in psychiatry as it is 
in physics. For some of the aspects of this universal entrance of 
psychoanalytic psychiatry into every avenue of activity here in the 
United States I may point to the essay of Jones just cited. I would 
also call attention to the opinion of a cultivated outsider, Thomas 
Mann, who in the same year (1929) contributed an essay on 
“Freud’s Position in the Modern Mental Sciences.” 

One more important progressive thrust of psychoanalytic psy- 
chiatry should be mentioned. It lies close to and is included in the 
pedagogic discipline and is of cardinal significance for education, for 
penology, for the very foundations of human social development. 

18 Papers on Psychoanalysis (4th ed.; Baltimore: Wood & Co., 1938), p. 487. 


© “Tie Stellung Freuds in der modernen Geistesgeschichte,” Psychoanalytische 
Bewegung, I (1929), 3-32. 
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The dishonesties and resistances to understanding of the primary 
compelling motives of infantile and childhood behavior are being 
looked at honestly and with increasing objectivity, and early evi- 
dences of fixation and distortions are being evaluated and remedied. 

Orthopsychiatry thus enters into every activity of the nursery, 
the kindergarten, the school, the gang, the labor aggregates, college, 
and later social life of every type and aspect. Let us hope for its 
betterment as the “mills of God grind slowly.”” A noted entomologist 
once showed the writer an insect in some fossil amber. It was three 
hundred million years old, he said and somewhat quizzically added 
that its exact representatives live today. I had been expressing some 
pink, if not rosy, hopes for the advance of civilization through ortho- 
psychiatry. Bergson’s'’ remarks concerning the binding and limiting 
forces of insect organization as compared with the mammalian 
liberation was my rejoinder. 

At all events we left it on the lap of the gods, thankful that we 
were not insects and that there was such a liberator as Freud. 


New York City 


7H. Bergson, Creative Evolution, trans. A. Mitchell (New York: Henry Holt & 
Co., 1911). 
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SOCIOLOGY AND THE PSYCHOANALYTIC METHOD 
GREGORY ZILBOORG, M.D. 


ABSTRACT 


Successively influenced by geography and demography, anthropology, biology, and 
economic determinism, sociology found its major orientation at the beginning of the 
present century in psychology, after Comte turned away from pure philosophy and 
became increasingly preoccupied with the analysis of social functioning. Freud’s first 
contributions, which appeared at this time, had an early influence on sociology and 
anthropology. In spite of this, the contributions of psychoanalysis to sociology at 
present extend little beyond the awareness that a new psychology has been born and 
that it can be applied to the understanding of social phenomena. There are two main 
reasons for this: first, objections to Freudian theories, especially to his theory of in- 
stincts, are still being raised; second, the impression was gained, because Freud applied 
to social phenomena the same methods of investigation as he did to individual neuroses, 
that the social reactions of the individual are direct criteria for the reactions of society 
as a whole. This assumption does not present a complete picture, and Freud never in- 
tended that his method of parallelism be carried to these extremes. Although the in- 
filtration of psychoanalytic ideas into sociology has not been productive so far, soci- 
ology is sufficiently mature to adopt the methods of contemporary psychological science, 
and the latter already possesses a wealth of empirical data and a well-systematized set of 
scientific hypotheses. Among the latter, the phenomenon which Freud called the return | 
of the repressed is of particular importance to sociology. Society itself provides outlets 
for the return of the repressed, for every society represents the crystallized function 
of the majority of repressive forces of its members and must provide adequate outlets 
or it will become functionally useless. One is led to a somewhat paradoxical conclusion: 
one must study the individual in society in order to understand society as a whole, but 
in order to understand the dynamics of social life, one should look not for the characteris- 
tics of the individual’s socialized reactions but for those outlets which society offers 
for the return of the repressed. Utilization of this methodological suggestion depends 
upon the complete discarding of evaluative preconceptions, of which fact no one is more 
aware than Freud himself. 


I 


After Auguste Comte sociology turned away from pure philoso- 
phy. It took over Comte’s positivism, became less and less political 
and more and more social in the broadest sense of the word. The 
accent on the political, structural aspects of society was abandoned 
as increased emphasis was given to the expression of frank, though 
purely theoretical, animosity against the state (Spencer) or through 
passive but ever increasing disregard of purely political problems. 
The philosophic tradition lingered on for a while, particularly in 
Germany, in the guise of philosophy of history (Paul Barth), but 
in the main sociologists became more preoccupied with problems of 
social living, with laws governing the origin and the development of 
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social life, and with the transformations of man as an element in 
social functioning. 

Sociology as a system of analysis and synthesis of social func- 
tioning has always been confronted with the fact that it had a com- 
plex subject matter at hand but no definite, sufficiently specific 
methodology ; it had to draw upon various other sciences for the con- 
struction of its conclusions. Geography and demography lay at the 
basis of the embryonal sociology of the eighteenth century. Toward 
the turn of our century sociology reached a point in its development 
at which it had to choose a basic trend to rest upon. Anthropology 
presented very valuable material indeed, but it failed to offer a 
proper and systematic linkage with the problems which the sociolo- 
gist wished to solve. The older anthropologists were too descriptive 
and morphological; the later ones, while more psychological in their 
orientation (Lévy-Bruhl, Niewenhuis), gravitated toward the purely 
intellectual. This was, of course, highly unsatisfactory to the so- 
ciologist who, over a generation ago, had embarked upon the search 
of the dynamic rather than the formal forces presiding over man’s 
social life. As often happens in the history of scientific systems, the 
trend became monistic even though the individual social scientist 
himself consciously disavowed any predilection for a monistic 
philosophy. Sociology was looking for one single method of investi- 
gation and the one solution to its problems. Hence there was a brief 
though telling period during which biology dominated the minds of 
sociologists. Society was conceived as a gigantic animal made up of 
cells (human individuals), an animal subject to all organic, bio- 
logical laws (Novicow, Lilienfeld, Worms). Biology in sociology led 
to some amusing, naive constructions which had no serviceable 
value; it failed to explain a great deal and offered little except a 
series of transliterations of major social phenomena into the Dar- 
winian lexicon, such as natural selection or survival of the fittest. 

The next wave of influence was that of historical materialism or 
economic determinism. This system of thought brought a great deal 
of comfort to the puzzled sociologist. The rapidly developing in- 
dustrial civilization rapidly imposed upon the student an awareness 
of the interdependence of individuals, cities, states, and hemispheres, 
and it emphasized the importance of economic problems. Economic 
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determinism seemed to explain not only the current social problems, 
as wars and labor strikes, but even the past—the French Revolution, 
the Napoleonic wars, the conquest of Constantinople, and the Italy 
of Marco Polo and Dante. Maxim Kovalevsky wrote his history of 
capitalism among primitive peoples. Although overtly a Comtian 
positivist and proponent of parliamentarian, monarchic democracy, 
he was scientifically under the sway of historical materialism. 
Kelles-Krauz tried to utilize the Mazxian concepts to construct a 
conservative, almost imperialistic but strictly economic determinis- 
tic sociology and Enrico Ferri espoused the cause of socialism. 
Economic determinism had become the ultima ratio of social de- 
velopment. 

In the background of these two main streams of thought, the 
purely biological and the purely economic trends, certain remnants 
of Comte’s ethico-philosophical system were still distinguishable (De 
Roberty), but the major voice was that of a newer and as yet diffuse 
orientation—it was that of psychology. In less than twenty years a 
great number of brilliant and profound sociological thinkers came 
to the fore to assert themselves and gain considerable ground: Georg 
Simmel, Emile Durkheim, Gabriel Tarde, Lester Ward, Franklin 
Giddings. Despite the many divergences in their points of view, it is 
characteristic of them all that they turned toward psychology as the 
source of and basis for their sociological deductions. A curious situa- 
tion arose: That there was a true need for a scientific psychology 
was seemingly felt in all quarters, but it was obvious that the tra- 
ditional physiological psychology could not supply this need. The 
sociological investigator was thus forced to fall back on his intuition 
and ingenuity; descriptive terms ad hoc had to be evolved, such as 
Simmel’s and Durkheim’s “‘solidarization” of interests, Giddings’ 
“consciousness of kind” or Gabriel Tarde’s “laws of imitation and 
opposition.” These proved to be more than examples of terminologi- 
cal inventiveness. A wealth of phenomena theretofore unobserved 
caught the student’s attention and a wealth of phenomena thereto- 
fore overlooked was carefully described and properly systematized. 
Perhaps Tarde achieved the greatest psychological insight into vari- 
ous social phenomena, yet he, like every other sociologist of his 
generation, could not but considerably fail in his efforts because there 
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was no true dynamic psychology. The mass psychology of Le Bon 
and Fouillée dealt with mob psychology, not with social psychology. 
Wundt’s associativism and its various elaborations failed to reach 
beyond the descriptive and physiological tradition of the past. In 
other words, a dynamic psychology dealing with psychological forces 
and their constellations and operation in the individual and society 
was in order but still wanting. 


Il 


It was at about that time, at the beginning of the present century, 
that the first contributions of Freud appeared. Considering the need 
so poignantly manifest in the whole tenor of the sociological litera- 
ture, it is rather surprising that Freud’s views did not percolate 
more rapidly in the field of social sciences. American students 
proved much more receptive to the new ideas than the Europeans 
and the popularization of Freud in this country attracted the atten- 
tion of many outside the confines of psychopathology. American 
sociology and anthropology began to utilize some of the Freudian 
ideas very early and with considerable enthusiasm. For a while it 
seemed as if anthropology and sociology would almost merge; the 
cultural anthropologist began to encroach upon the broad domain 
of the sociologist, and the sociologist found it more and more 
necessary to study the dynamics of primitive instinctual conflicts 
and the psychological affinity between primitive cultures and our 
own. The history of Freud’s influence on modern sociological 
thought is perhaps too recent, too current, to allow for recapitula- 
tion, but it is not out of place to take stock of what has been suc- 
cessful and what has been in error. 

Our achievements, despite the increasing interest in and utiliza- 
tion of Freud’s fundamental concepts, do not extend much beyond 
the definite awareness that a new psychology has been born and 
that it can be profitably applied to the understanding of social 
phenomena. The whole conception of the dynamics of these phe- 
nomena is undergoing a profound change. Instead of Gabriel Tarde’s 
“‘interpsychology”’ and “‘synergic psychology,” which are little more 
than terminological advances, efficient working hypotheses have 
been offered which deal with instinctual conflicts and their interac- 
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tion. The psychosexual foundation of these conflicts is gradually 
becoming recognized as a basic fact. The levels of psychosexual 
development have been more or less clearly delineated; the instinc- 
tual, psychobiological basis of economic phenomena is better under- 
stood; the relationship of sadomasochistic drives to group psy- 
chology and group behavior has been elucidated. Lombroso, to some 
extent, and Enrico Ferri and Tarde had already sensed that the 
criminal and the psychopath play a social role, but the more recent 
clarification of criminal psychology has opened new avenues for a 
better understanding of the problems of normal life, punishment, 
penology, jurisprudence, and law-making and law-breaking in 
general. If one considers the fact that psychoanalysis has not yet 
reached its fiftieth year and that its true influence outside psycho- 
logical medicine, particularly in the field of sociology, is but a quar- 
ter of a century old, one might be inclined to become too impressed, 
mistake the vitality of psychoanalysis for actual performance, and 
overestimate the true influence of Freud on the development of 
sociology. There is no doubt that the potential force of Freud’s con- 
tribution to sociology is well-nigh incalculable but, in point of its 
actual utilization by social sciences, it would be a mistake to say 
that the influence of Freud has been accepted to its full extent and 
with due scientific thoroughness. 

There are two chief reasons for this situation. First, great as 
Freud’s influence is, there are still many objections, more potent 
than valid, being raised within and outside of psychoanalysis. His 
theory of instincts still seems to many quite unpalatable, too daring. 
Only recently the voice of Karen Horney was added to those who 
would grant Freud the distinction of having discovered little more 
than the unconscious and who see in his theory of instincts rather an 
obstacle than a contribution to the understanding of individual and 
social behavior. Culture and social phenomena are brought forth 
as factors which, instead of being explained on the basis of the theory 
of instincts, are in themselves supposed to be explanations of human 
behavior, thus confuting Freud’s major hypotheses. Culture and 
social phenomena seem to be conceived as unitary compounds, 
irreducible even though complex, requiring little if any analysis, and 
presenting postulative manifestations of human life. Karen Horney 
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is not alone in her orientation. Before her, Adler and, in a more 
metaphysical way, Jung turned in the same direction. Freud’s 
Totem and Taboo, his hypotheses about the prima’ horde, his Group 
Psychology and the Analysis of the Ego are not yet sufficiently di- 
gested by the very conservative stomach of traditional thought. 
This tradition contends that Freud invented an imaginary primitive 
man and an imaginary primitive society, and it refuses to accept 
them for fear that it will have to give up its own imaginary primitive 
man and society. Freud’s views are resisted either by this way of re- 
jection or by way of naive overestimation of practical, all too 
practical, eclecticism. The tendency to stress “interpersonal rela- 
tionships,” allegedly derived from Freud, is a case in point (Sapir, 
Sullivan). It denotes the same type of indefinite groping which led 
Tarde to speak of “‘interpsychology.” It creates an interstitial psy- 
chology, not an intra- but an inter- and extra-individual one, the 
existence of which is as unthinkable in nature as the blood circula- 
tion is unthinkable outside the circulatory system of an individual. 
The second reason why the true utilization of Freud in the study of 
social phenomena should be undertaken and evaluated with con- 
siderable caution is this: Because Freud applied to social phenomena 
the same methods of investigation as he did to individual neuroses 
(The Future of an Illusion, Civilization and Its Discontents, and more 
recently Moses and Monotheism), the impression was gained in some 
quarters, and imperceptibly it asserted itself almost as a postulate, 
that social phenomena can be viewed as pathological and healthy 
and that the same criteria of health and disease can be applied to 
society as are applied to the individual. That this parallelism is ad- 
missible only as a figure of speech and not as a scientific method is 
quite obvious. Social schizophrenias are no more possible than social 
cancer; an eruption of Vesuvius is not a case of arson or pyromania 
no matter how many peasants’ houses burn as a result; an unfavor- 
able trade balance is no more an expression of a self-defeatist trend 
in a nation than a favorable trade balance is an expression of narcis- 
sistic hedonism. Freud never intended to reduce his method of 
parallelism to a methodological absurdity in sociology. Nor did he 
intend to create the seemingly generalized illusion and utopian idea 
that a society composed of psychologically healthy individuals will 
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be a psychologically healthy society, free of strife, crises, wars, revo- 
lutions, economic depressions, and political competition. This trend 
has attained certain articulateness in the writings of Lasswell, for 
instance, and it exists in a less articulate form but as a potent force 
underlying the thinking of those sociologists who have accepted some 
principles of the Freudian theory. One cannot help but view these 
manifestations of Freud’s influence as temporary phenomena. They 
are the result of a too rapid development of ideas. A quarter of a 
century is too brief a period for a scientific hypothesis to take proper 
hold and give sufficiently vigorous sprouts to outgrow the weeds and 
underbrush which surround it and feed on its soil. 


III 


Although from the standpoint of scientific analysis and synthesis 
the infiltration of psychoanalytic ideas into social sciences has thus 
far proved not sufficiently productive, it would be a mistake to as- 
sume that this is due either to some singular inability of the sociolo- 
gist or to some esoteric and recondite quality of psychoanalysis. On 
the contrary, sociology seems sufficiently mature to adopt the 
methods of contemporary psychological science, and the latter al- 
ready possesses a wealth of empirical data and a well systematized 
set of scientific hypotheses. The stumbling block which prevents 
more productive co-operation seems to be a methodological mistake 
which is based on the almost unconscious equation of the psycholog- 
ical characteristics of the individual with those of society. Whether 
or not a statement of this equation is made in so many words, the 
assumption seems to prevail that the social reactions of the indi- 
vidual are direct criteria for the reactions of society as a whole and 
that healthy civilized behavior presents a direct and total sublima- 
tion of the individual’s unsocial or antisocial impulses. This assump- 
tion is the more misleading because, to a great extent, it is correct. 
In so far as the individual is concerned it reflects one of the funda- 
mental findings of psychoanalysis but, in so far as society is con- 
cerned, it does not present a complete picture. 

In order to understand the major aspects of social phenomena, the 
various mechanisms of sublimations must be properly assessed. 
Repression, displacement, reaction formation (substitution by the 
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opposite) are important and they all enter into play in the organiza- 
tion of sublimated, social or, to put it more precisely, socialized be- 
havior. These mechanisms, it should be noted, are directed against 
the instinct or the object of the instinct. Repression attempts to get 
rid of the instinctual impulse; it tries to abolish it, as it were. Dis- 
placement tries to turn the instinctual impulse away from an object. 
It may be considered improper to attack one’s father, but it is not 
at all unseemly to dislike the head of an insurance company or the 
president of a bank. Reaction formation attempts to deny the very 
nature of the instinctual impulse. It is not acceptable to us to admit 
that we hate our fathers, our elders, and wish (unconsciously) to dis- 
pose of them in the summary manner of certain primitive people who 
usually kill their aged parents. We not only repress this wish but 
transform its manifestations into the opposite and become fervent 
proponents of the prolongation of human life ad infinitum, of old age 
pensions, and of endless care for senescent human beings. 

The uninitiated might gain the impression that the mechanisms 
of sublimations merely abolish the instinct in some mysterious but 
rather simple manner. The fact is overlooked that instinctual im- 
pulses, like any other form of energy, cannot be abolished and that 
an absolutely successful repression of instinctual impulses would 
automatically bring about either the psychological or the organic 
death of the personality. No matter how well repressed, an in- 
stinctual impulse remains a dynamic force in the unconscious and, 
with no regard for the conscious wishes of the individual and his 
automatic (also unconscious) repressive reactions, it seeks, it de- 
mands, expression and asserts itself in a million ways. Sooner or later 
in some form or another, willingly or unwillingly, wittingly or un- 
wittingly, the individual will find or permit an outlet for the in- 
stinctual drive. There are many ways which the instinctual impulse 
canalizes to come out of the substratum where it has been driven by 
repression. Perhaps the simplest and, from the standpoint of the 
instinctual drive, the most convenient is the one seen in the mecha- 
nism of displacement. Here the expression of the drive is almost com- 
plete and unadulterated; it merely turns from a forbidden object to 
one more socially acceptable. When we are charged with hostility, 
for instance, we may “take it out on the dog’’; we may curse Hitler, 
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denounce Mussolini. In this way all the venom we may have stored 
up against those whom we never dare to attack comes into the open 
without any danger to ourselves. It must be remembered, however, 
that under certain circumstances the mechanism of displacement 
cannot be brought into operation and the instinct must find another 
way to assert itself. It is never lost, nor may it be dammed up 
within us beyond a certain, although variable, point of tolerance. 
Should the instinct happen to be an aggressive one, and at no time 
in our personal and social history are we free from aggressive drives, 
it is important to bear in mind that we do not find in every era a 
Hitler or a Mussolini who could serve as useful objects for the dis- 
placement of accumulated tension. Moreover, not every individual 
is sufficiently sensitized to purely political phenomena to make them 
serviceable in the process of displacement. Other unconscious 
methods are brought into play. Among them is one of particular 
importance to the sociologist which Freud described under the name 
of the return of the repressed. It is this mechanism that is frequently 
overlooked by sociologists, an omission which makes the psycho- 
analytic approach to social life confusing if not incomprehensible. 
Ferenczi once cited a less realistic, metapsychological example of this 
mechanism. 

In the so-called normal person there lingers an ever unconscious 
trend to return to the quietistic, prenatal state, a wish to return to 
intra-uterine existence. The forces of life do not permit this privi- 
lege. Unless one ‘‘chooses”’ to develop a stupor, to lie seemingly 
unconscious in a position of universal flexion (as in a catatonia) and 
inertly give one’s self to the pleasurable sensation of being sur- 
rounded by water, which the catatonic actually does, one must go on 
living, doing things, responding to people and receiving the response 
of others. What happens to the trend for an intra-uterine existence? 
Overwhelmed though it is and unconscious though it remains, it keeps 
pushing and demanding recognition. We appear to pay no atten- 
tion to it; we are much too busy inventing telephones, telegraphs, 
labor-saving devices, all sorts of gadgets which allow us to do difficult 
things easily and quickly, even entirely without effort. Let us imag- 
ine that this process of inventiveness comes to its logical, ideal end. 
Everything is done for us. From the predigested newspaper head- 
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lines which keep us from thinking to the electric bell which summons 
the answer to every need, we deal only with things which permit us 
to live in a world of no exertion and with minimal or no thought, a 
world so arranged, so civilized, so well and efficiently organized that 
we exist quite happily doing nothing—an intra-uterine world, as it 
were. This is the repressed that returns to play an important role 
and to become master. The thwarted trend smuggles itself into our 
complex technological civilization and controls its very direction. 
Not every manifestation of the return of the repressed is as inno- 
cent and creative, as sterile in its original and ultimate goal, and as 
productive in its self-assertion as this assertion of our intra-uterine 
drives in the midst of our civilized activities. Let us examine, for 
instance, the drive to kill. The individual who labors under the pres- 
sure of strong murderous impulses is offered in his personal life few, 
if any, outlets for his drives. He may fish and hunt or become an 
efficient hand in an abattoir or, if sufficiently inhibited, he may de- 
velop a pathological depression and kill himself. These automatic, 
instinctive choices are available to only certain members of civilized 
society. The majority must repress their murderous impulses with 
utmost efficiency, live in accordance with the best principles of 
“Love thy neighbor as thyself,” and hope unconsciously but ardently 
for a decent, civilized opportunity to have the uncivilized wish to 
murder return from its repressed state and come out into the open 
in an acceptable manner. Society may appear only as the repressing 
agency of his unacceptable impulses but, since it is the natural 
product of man’s adaptation to his psychological conflicts, society 
itself offers this opportunity. A war comes, or a really violent elec- 
tion, and all good citizens are invited to take active part in the busi- 
ness of hating, destroying, in the triumphal mastery over the an- 
nihilated enemy. Society, the nation, the race, the state take over 
the function of murder and permit the individual either directly to 
partake of sanctioned and sanctified destruction or to kill vicariously 
with the same results to the individual psychic economy; the re- 
pressed returns and is lived out openly, alloplastically, by actions, 
not autoplastically, by means of symptoms. Thus the function of 
the ancient tradition of public executions becomes psychologically 
intelligible. Of course, it might be argued that executions, wars, and 
revolutions are exceptional, cataclysmic phenomena, that a well- 
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ordered society does not frequently offer such spectacular outlets for 
man’s accumulated wish to kill. This is true. A well-ordered society 
does not resort exclusively to these outlets but always it must 
minister to man’s drives; it must in some way present an arena, or 
reservoir, where all that is forbidden by ethics and civilization can 
be displayed, gratified, even glutted. 

I do not wish to suggest that, in our tendency toward anthropo- 
morphic conceptions, I visualize civilized society as endowed with 
an “‘interpsychological”’ will and extra-individual intelligence. Like 
every function of man (psychological or purely physiological), so- 
ciety acquires a form, an organization, which becomes by its very 
nature a necessity to human existence. Man would not and could 
not give it up any more than he would or could give up his stomach 
or liver. The performance of civilization is determined by virtue 
of the function it represents and it is therefore protected, cajoled, 
and preserved with utmost diligence and fervence by every indi- 
vidual. Even the anarchist who would seemingly destroy society 
and the professional criminal who disregards and provokes it, even 
these ostensibly antisocial persons congregate into groups of like- 
minded individuals and, despite their conscious attitudes, they at 
once become highly social human beings. They bind themselves by a 
code and principles; they are guided by their own laws of conduct 
and they administer their own justice. This process in itself is 
another manifestation of the return of the repressed. 

Since every society or culture represents the crystallized function 
of the majority of repressive forces of its members, it must, as a mat- 
ter of psychological inevitability, provide adequate outlets or it 
will become functionally useless. On purely theoretical grounds, 
society must by definition fulfil these requirements. If we now turn 
to empirical, realistic grounds and ask ourselves whether society 
actually does provide outlets for the return of the repressed, the 
answer is promptly offered by our social life itself: It does. Take, 
for instance, the comparatively simple example of the man who is a 
very kind and considerate father, proud of his children and eager 
to give them a good education, sensible to aesthetic values of our 
culture, a real and generous Maecenas. One hears so frequently the 
amazement in the rhetorical question: “‘Who would have thought 
this gentle and decent man would be so harsh in business, so nig- 
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gardly with his employees, so heartless toward his competitors, and 
so cruel to his political opponents?”’ The contrasts between the man 
at home and in business appear at first incongruous anomalies, im- 
possibilities. If, however, we consider this man’s business as the 
most convenient domain in which society allows him to practice 
almost fully his sadistic drives, the whole pattern appears less un- 
reasonable. Should all the sadistic outlets be blocked, the man will 
be thrown back onto the autoplastic level and become depressed. 
The rationalization that “financial reverses’’ have made him sad and 
unhappy will not stand up before the test of scientific, psychological 
inquiry. Though the career was his true outlet, it is not the loss of 
the business per se but his repressed and ever returning sadism that 
makes him mentally ill. His sadism will continue to assert itself 
without the benefit of business. It may use the individual (auto- 
plastic outlet); he will attempt to commit suicide. It may begin to 
express itself in relation to his wife and children (a combination of 
auto- and alloplastic reactions) ; he will become cranky, unkind, dis- 
place onto them the resentment and anger for his trouble. In brief, 
he will show what are called “character changes” and may even lay 
hands on his family with the pathological rationalization that he 
wants to save them from the ignominious misery of poverty. 

From the psychological point of view our social existence presents 
a series of stratifications which permits us to be comfortably re- 
pressed on one stratum, provided the adjacent one permits us to be 
just as comfortably unrepressed. The latter possibility must, of 
course, remain properly integrated, dressed up in all the parapher- 
nalia of that code of life which we follow on the level of repression. 
It must be a business, a political position, a military post, or, at 
least, a professorial chair. It must be something that for “higher con- 
siderations” and for the good of the public weal permits us to exploit, 
to rule ruthlessly, to kill or, at least, mercilessly to flunk students. 

Though it may appear somewhat simplified when viewed from this 
angle, the problem of social development becomes in reality more 
complex. It is now impossible to consider social life as a marvelous 
growth guided by kindly fate, called progress, and obstructed by the 
gnomes of evil revealed to us under such names as injustice, in- 
equality, reaction, or evolution. Whatever true foundation such a 
concept might have, social progress cannot be conceived as a process 
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which abolishes human instincts, even a few carefully selected 
human instincts, because nature does not live on evaluative princi- 
ples but depends upon the constant interplay of instinctual drives. 
On the few occasions when Freud chose to discuss these problems, 
he advisedly desisted from confusing the utopian existence which 
man ideally and consciously wants with the reality of civilization 
and culture as they are. In an exchange of letters with Einstein, 
Freud did not permit his own wish for peace to grow into a fantasy 
of a forthcoming and eternal strifeless life among men. Instead he 
pointed to the psychobiological sources of war and recognized its 
psychological, functional significance. This point is extremely im- 
portant not only because it presents a valid scientific deduction but 
because it illustrates a very serious inner sacrifice on the part of the 
social scientist who is intent on seeing life as it is. Freud’s statements 
on war and peace show the necessity of overcoming the personal need 
to live with and in the fantasy of the ultimate, the ideal, and the 
eternal. The effort to observe social phenomena clearly despite 
interference of personal fantasies is one of the most important con- 
tributions of psychoanalysis. It is an effort similar to, if not greater 
than, the one that was required when scientists began to dissect 
* 4man bodies. Knowledge of anatomy had to be acquired and the 
dissection of cadavers was the only way to acquire this knowledge. 
A man can scientifically dissect a human body only if he can divorce 
himself from the fear of death and the fantasy of immortality. True, 
the fear and the fantasy can never be fully eradicated but, if a con- 
siderable degree of independence had not been achieved, anatomy 
could never have been learned and taught. The comparison with 
anatomy is not accidental. Like anatomy, psychoanalysis is strictly 
and coldly a descriptive science. Even its psychodynamics are still 
in the descriptive stage. The fact that an effort is made to under- 
stand human civilization as it actually manifests itself does not 
mean that injury is inflicted by it on our ethico-idealistic proclivities 
and great service is done to knowledge. 

Many illustrations could be added to the example of our murder- 
ous drives cited above. The average man, for instance, considers 
politics a ‘‘dirty business,” and the standard of politics is measured 
by current criteria of good and bad in the lives of private citizens; 
one should not lie, or boast, or work for purely personal powers; it is 
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dishonest to eavesdrop and to steal or betray someone else’s secret. 
The forbidden trends are duly repressed in the average honest indi- 
vidual, but the same man condones the untruths of professional di- 
plomacy, he participates in the constant display of the virtues and 
greatness and historical mission of the nation, race, or state to which 
he belongs. Though John Doe wishes to declare that he is the great- 
est man on earth, he manifests modesty instead, he represses his 
infantile megalomania and sense of omnipotence until he is per- 
mitted by various eventualities to state: ‘We Germans, or we 
Frenchmen, are the saviors of civilization; we have a great mission 
to perform, a mission of which only we and no one else are capable. 
In order to fulfil this duty, it is good to spy on our potential enemies, 
steal their military and secret commercial plans, and make whatever 
use of them we see fit.” 

It may be said without fear of exaggeration that there is not a 
single forbidden instinctual drive which our civilization does not 
accommodate by virtue of its very nature, by the process of being 
civilized. One is consequently led to a somewhat paradoxical con- 
clusion: To be sure, one must study the individual in society in order 
to study and understand society as a whole but, in order to under- 
stand the dynamics of social life and culture, one should look not 
for the characteristics of the individual’s socialized reactions but 
for those outlets which society offers for the return of the repressed, 
for the expression rather than the repression of instinctual drives. 
The measure of civilization is not in what is repressed in the indi- 
vidual but rather in what is recaptured and gratified after repres- 
sion. It will now have become obvious why the equation between 
social dynamics and the summational resultant of individual 
psychodynamics was called at the beginning a methodological mis- 
take. If the fundamental hypotheses oi psychoanalysis are properly 
understood and accepted, social scientists would be required to 
occupy themselves with the study of how a given civilization ac- 
comodates and gives expression to all the impulses which in private 
life are conside’. * ‘nsocial, or antisocial. 

Needless to 3. , che return of the repressed is not the only funda- 
mental mechanism which underlies social behavior and cultural de- 
velopment. It is, however, probably the most important from the 
standpoint of the development of a psychoanalytic methodology in 
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sociology. While there is a great deal more to be said about this 
mechanism as well as about other pertinent contributions of Freud to 
sociological thought, further elaboration would lead far beyond the 
scope of this paper. At the risk of repetition, I would like to empha- 
size this point to avoid possible confusion: The only approach to an 
understanding and profitable utilization of the methodological trend 
suggested here is by completely discarding evaluative preconcep- 
tions. Otherwise, one will experience acutely what are called the 
“discomforts of civilization.” It will, for instance, cause a sense of 
discomfort to observe the return of the repressed with such limitless 
license as in present-day Germany, for fear that one might have to 
conclude that this is an idealized form of civilized living. Moreover, 
there is a difference between the outlets offered to the return of the 
repressed by way of preservation of the individual’s conscious sense 
of freedom and the outlets offered as a compensation for the loss of 
the conscious sense of personal freedom. A civilization that forces 
the individual to repress to the extreme his own sense of importance 
is naturally unstable, less integrated, and more apt to lead to erup- 
tive cataclysms. This was characteristic of European civilization for 
a thousand years before the Renaissance and during the period of 
strife and upheaval which followed the Reformation until the French 
Revolution. Despite the external manifestations of iron strength, 
the same instability is clearly discernible in our culture today. Erup- 
tive inconstance naturally taxes sociological thought to the utmost; 
changing conditions enhance the difficulties of the student, whose 
measure of success lies in his ability first to preserve that attitude of 
a detached descriptive science and to resist the fascination of prac- 
tical potentialities of his psychological knowledge. As a result of too 
little regard for this principle, we are deluged with unusually fre- 
quent outcroppings of social theories of scientific managements 
which are supposed to cure our social ills now and at once. Such sys- 
tems need a rich body of empirical data which are not yet available, 
since psychoanalytic sociology still lacks a properly developed 
methodology. No one is more aware of this fact than Freud himself. 
Though he made numerous excursions into the field of cultural 
psychology and sociology, he never gave evidence of succumbing to 
the temptation of offering practical panaceas. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF SIGMUND FREUD UPON 
SOCIOLOGY IN THE UNITED STATES 
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ABSTRACT 


The failure of psychoanalysis to make headway with sociologists in the United 
States during the first decade after its introduction into this country may be explained 
partly on the basis of the lag between the time of publication and actual consideration 
of Freudian theories, but more basically because of an aversion toward the explanation 
of human behavior in terms of sexual motivation, its particularistic emphasis, the 
simpler and apparently adequate cultural interpretations of behavior, a predisposition 
against absolute explanations as opposed to the relative, its apparently questionable 
technique, the rise of rival schools of psychoanalysis, its lack of integration with 
previous studies of instinct, existing sociological conceptual schemes of motivation, a 
trend away from the theory of instincts, and a preoccupation on the part of sociologists 
with their own problems. The further working-out and integrating of methods for in- 
vestigating the subjective life of their phenomena are viewed as the basic methodo- 
logical problems of the psychological and social sciences. To Freud must go credit for 
the creation of psychoanalysis as an intellectual discipline, and particularly for the 
perfection of the method of free association, the utilization and analysis of dream ma- 
terial, and the organization of a unified conceptual system. It was the mutual need in 
psychoanalysis and socioanalysis that both aspects of conduct, psychogenic and cul- 
tural, be understood that led students in each field to seek what the other had to offer. 
The levels of influence of psychoanalysis upon sociologists since 1920 may be sum- 
marized as (1) indirect influence upon those who reject it; (2) uncritical acceptance; 
(3) attempts at testing its theories; (4) utilization of its concepts in terms of social 
processes; i. 1 (5) attempts at integration of viewpoints, concepts, and, in a few cases, 
research methods of psychoanalysis and sociology. A final stage in the combination of 
psychoanalytic and sociological methods remains to be taken, that of co-operative re- 
search. In the writer’s opinion Freud’s most valuable contributions to sociology are (1) 
establishing of the role of unconscious factors in human behavior, (2) emphasis on the 
role of wish fulfilment, and (3) analysis of the formation of dynamic traits and pat- 
terns in personality development independent of cultural influence. 


The year 1909 may be considered as the date of the official in- 
troduction of psychoanalysis into the United States. In the autumn 
of this year Freud and Jung were invited by Stanley Hall, president 
of Clark University, to participate in the celebration of the twentieth 
anniversary of that institution. In the following year A. A. Brill pub- 
lished his first translation of Freud’s three essays on sex. 

A careful examination of the programs of the American Sociologi- 
cal Society and of textbooks in sociology show that for some years 
little or no attention apparently was paid to psychoanalysis by 
American sociologists. The year 1920 may perhaps be taken as a 
dividing-point. Before this date there is little evidence of Freudian 
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influence; beginning with 1920 sociologists manifest an increasing in- 
terest in psychoanalysis. 

This paper proposes to discuss three questions: (1) Why at first 
did the theories and findings of Freud make no or slight headway in 
sociology? (2) In what ways since 1920 has psychoanalysis influ- 
enced sociologists and sociology? (3) What are the present trends 
and future possibilities in the interrelationship between psycho- 
analysis and sociology? 


THE PERIOD OF RESISTANCE, 1909-19 


The indifference of many sociologists to discoveries outside their 
field undoubtedly explains, in part, the lag between the publication 
and consideration of the theories and findings of Freud. But where a 
hearing was given the reactions of sociologists were almost invariably 
negative. Their resistance to psychoanalysis may be explained part- 
ly by the same reasons as that of biologists, psychiatrists, and psy- 
chologists; but in addition other factors were present peculiar to 
sociologists and cultural anthropologists. 

First of all, sociologists as human beings shared the aversion of 
the average man to an explanation of all behavior as motivated by 
sex. ) Freud experienced these attitudes of prejudice and in “The 
History of the Psychoanalytic Movement” has given a vivid picture 
of “reactions of resentful rejection” by colleagues and by the public 
which he came to realize “as my painful destiny.” 

Second, Freud’s explanation of behavior by one cause alone was 
subject to all the criticism then being directed throughout the entire 
scientific world against the particularistic fallacy.. In psychology 
William James posited a “pluralistic” rather than a “monistic” uni- 
verse. In science emphasis was placed upon the multiple rather than 
upon the single hypothesis. Sex as the one cause of all human be- 
havior explained nothing, unless sex were to be differentiated; but 
sex to be differentiated would introduce other elements than sex, and 
the problem would become the study of these other nonsexual ele- 


* The Basic Writings of Sigmund Freud, ed. A. A. Brill (New York: Modern Library, 
1938), p. 936. Dr. Brill in his article in this issue gives an intimate account of the early 
and general antagonism to the theory, findings, and proponents of psychoanalysis upon 
its introduction into this country. 
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ments. This crucial scientific problem seemed to be inadequately 
recognized and dealt with in psychoanalysis. 

In the third place, and more characteristic of the resistance of the 
sociologist, was his predisposition to favor cultural rather than 
psychoanalytic interpretations of behavior. In most cases cultural 
explanations appeared to him entirely adequate and simpler than 
those of psychoanalysis. In many instances psychoanalytic inter- 
pretations appeared fantastic and absurd, or at best metaphorical. 
Cases in point were the asserted universality of the castration com- 
plex, the Freudian emphasis upon penis envy of the girl as the basis 
for female feelings of inferiority, the unconscious as the submerged 
reservoir of racial memories, the identification of money with feces, 
and the alleged actual occurrence of the primal deed—the murder of 
the father by his sons. 

The predisposition of the sociologist to cultural and relative rather 
than to constitutional and absolute explanations has a long history 
which goes back to Auguste Comte.? Only three years before the in- 
troduction of psychoanalysis in the United States Sumner had pub- 
lished his Folkways’ with its emphasis upon the control of human 
behavior by the folkways and the mores and their relativity to the 
culture of a people. Sociologists were therefore oriented toward 
viewing sex as any other aspect of behavior in the context of the 
culture of a given society rather than as a constant factor unmodified 
by cultural conditioning. They were, therefore, prepared to accept 
Malinowski’s finding‘ based upon his study of Trobiand culture that 
the Freudian conceptions derived from a study of a few patients 
from middle- and upper-class Western society did not apply except 
with drastic modification to other cultures or even to the working 
class in European and American countries. 

Fourth, the technique of psychoanalytic investigation appeared to 
sociologists and to others open to question, Could it be called a 
method of natural science? Was it not rather a perfected special 
technique of intuition, a new and highly subjective way of getting 


2 Auguste Comte, Cours de philosophie positive (5th ed.; 6 vols.; Paris, 1892). 


3 William Graham Sumner, Folkways (Boston, 1906). 


4 Bronislaw Malinowski, Sex and Repression in Savage Society (New York, 1920). 
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insights into the motivations of human behavior? Was psychoanaly- 
sis, therefore, not a science, but an art? 

The proponents of psychoanalysis in answer appealed to the 
pragmatic test that it works. They argued that the therapeutic value 
of the psychoanalytic interview and analysis validated the method. 
Some sociologists were inclined to look askance at this test of verifi- 
cation and to agree with Knight Dunlap in his rejoinder. 


The fact that cures may be performed through the technique associated with 
the theories of psychoanalysis is of course no proof of the truth of the theories. 
Christian Science, hypnotism, osteopathy, relics of the saints, and the laying on 
of hands also produced cures... . . The patient craves the personal interest of 
the psychoanalyst or other practitioner and accepts in a superficial way any 
suggestion made by the sympathetic listener provided these suggestions have 
a certain flavor of profundity and are vehicles of hope. In this respect Christian 
Science, psychoanalysis and the one thousand and one techniques for whose 
operations the neurotics are the natural prey present no essential differences. 
The confessional of the church achieves the same resu!t in a more scientific way.5 


The rise of rival schools of psychoanalysis confirmed the so- 
ciologist in his skepticism. When associates and students of Freud 
like Adler, Jung, and Ranck seceded and formulated radically di- 
vergent theoretical systems of the basic motivation of behavior, the 
Freudian methodological foundation seemed to the outsider none too 
secure. Disciples of the different schools pointed to cures to substan- 
tiate the correctness of their divergent theoretical explanations of the 
unconscious motivations of conduct. 

Fifth, many sociologists were repelled because Freud presented a 
new theory of the instinctive determination of human behavior, de- 
rived allegedly from his clinical study but unintegrated with previous 
studies of instinct. In 1909 sociologists, almost without exception, 
subscribed to the theory then dominant in biology and psychology® 
that instincts were the original sources of human motivations and 
were consequently critical of the evident improvisation of Freud’s 
theory. Introspective psychology, culminating in the work of Wil- 

5 Mysticism, Freudianism and Scientific Psychology (St. Louis: C. V. Mosby Co., 
1920), PP. 99-100, 103-4. 

6 “Aslate as 1918 or even 1920 the active or passive support of the instinct hypothesis 
in the United States by psychologists, sociologists and educationalists appeared to be 


almost unanimous” (L. L. Bernard, “Instinct,” Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences 
{New York: Macmillan Co., 1930-35], VIII, 82). 
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liam McDougall published in 1908, had had as one of its concerns the 
isolation and the identification of the instincts of man. The lists of 
instincts presented by James, Thorndike, and McDougall, conflict- 
ing as were the specific instincts enumerated, seemed far more ade- 
quate for explaining behavior than the monistic fallacy of Freud of 
deriving it from one instinct—sex. 

Then, too, almost all sociologists had considered as motivations of 
behavior instincts as modified by experience. They had worked out 
and tested by investigations their own sociological conceptual 
schemes of motivation, namely, the desires which Ward regarded as 
the psychic forces; the six basic interests of Small; and the four 
fundamental wishes of Thomas. One or the other of these classifica- 
tions which took into account cultural influences seemed more ade- 
quate for the interpretation of man’s behavior in society than the 
Freudian interpretation of the libido in terms of instinctual drives. 

Finally, sociologists, notably Ellsworth Faris’ and L. L. Bernard," 
took the lead in detecting and unmasking the fallacies of explaining 
by “‘instincts”’ what was obviously habitual and customary behavior. 
This demolishing of the theory of instincts as significant motivations 
of human behavior made it increasingly difficult for sociologists to 
give favorable consideration to the valuable elements in the psycho- 
analytic contribution. 

A sixth and probably the chief reason for the early failure of 
psychoanalysis to attract and to hold the attention of sociologists 
was their deep absorption in work upon their own basic problems, 
as partially indicated by sociological studies of basic motivations 
just mentioned. They were, therefore, not inclined to be distracted 
into a consideration and mastery of another field, even one like that 
of psychoanalysis which was close and which dealt with problems of 
vital importance to sociology. The nature of this preoccupation of 
the sociologist, particularly with reference to its effect upon his atti- 
tude toward psychoanalysis, can perhaps best be understood by a 
comparison of the history of sociology and psychology. 


7 “Are Instincts Data or Hypothesis?”’ American Journal of Sociology, XXVII 
(1921-22), 184-86. 


8 ““The Misuse of Instinct in the Social Sciences,” Psychological Review, XXVIII 
(1921), 96-110. 
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The methodological problems of sociology have been and are 
markedly and significantly similar to those of psychology. This iden- 
tity of basic problems is no less great because the orientation of their 
effort is somewhat dissimilar. Sociology has always concentrated up- 
on the study of the collective life of human beings under the assump- 
tion, implicit or explicit, that an understanding of the culture, the 
customs, and the social forms of behavior would illuminate the mo- 
tivations of personal conduct. Psychology has stressed the intensive 
study of the mind of the individual with the expectation that the 
derived knowledge would be significantly applicable to solving the 
mysteries of man’s social behavior. 

In prosecuting these tasks, psychologists and sociologists alike 
came to rely upon two procedures which, for the purposes of this 
paper, may be called, the one predominantly “external” and relying 
upon statistics, the other predominantly “‘subjective” and depending 
upon human documents. The employment of the latter method with 
its techniques of the personal interview, sympathetic introspection, 
and empathy arose out of the fact that psychology and sociology 
are not limited to methods of observation and comparison of external 
behavior. In contrast with astronomy, physics, chemistry, and biol- 
ogy, psychology and sociology have access to the subjective life of 
their phenomena. Therefore, they use not only the methods of nat- 
ural science for the study of the external aspects of man’s behavior 
but must also devise new methods applicable to the discovery and 
analysis of the processes and mechanisms of mental and social life, 
before the essential questions of human conduct involving motives, 
meanings, and values can be answered. These latter methods are, of 
course, exclusively the property of the mental and the social sci- 
ences. The further working-out of these methods and the integrat- 
ing of them with the methods of experimental psychology and of 
social statistics are in the judgment of the writer the basic method- 
ological problems of the psychological and social sciences. 

In psychology the method of “external’’ observation was pre- 
eminently but not exclusively that of experimental psychology, with 
its prestige arising from the use of natural science methods. Psy- 
chologists with the aid of this method have dug up a mass of informa- 
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tion upon many aspects of human behavior, but they have not been 
enabled to penetrate to its dynamic motivations. 

Psychoanalysis represents after the decline of introspection the 
most thoroughgoing demonstration of subjective investigation in 
psychology. It has been highly successful in disclosing the workings 
of unconscious mental processes and most fertile in its suggestions 
for their explanation. To Freud must go the credit for the almost 
single-handed creation of psychoanalysis as an intellectual dis- 
cipline.? His most important contributions include the invention 
and perfection of the method of free association as a substitute for 
hypnotism, the utilization and analysis of dream material, and the 
organization of a unified conceptual system. 

In psychology these two methods of study, one experimental and 
the other subjective, developed with little or no interaction between 
them. Experimental psychology considered itself rigidly scientific 
and rejected or discounted the findings of psychoanalysis as intuitive 
and not verified, and perhaps not verifiable by comparative and 
experimental methods.’® The latter conceived itself as having per- 
fected an instrument for the discovery of the dynamics and the 
mechanisms of behavior and regarded the findings of experimental 
psychology as a meaningless mass of irrelevant details upon the 
external and superficial aspects of human behavior. 

In sociology the use of the methods of statistical investigation of 
the so-called “external” aspects of behavior and of the analysis of 
life-histories and other human documents also developed in relative 
isolation from each other. Statistical studies, some of them con- 
ducted like those of experimental psychology with rigid scientific 
precision, accumulated masses of empirical data too often unil- 
luminated by sociological analysis. At the same time significant at- 
tempts were under way to investigate the “subjective aspect of cul- 
ture.”” The most serious and sustained effort to organize a system of 

9 Freud, of course, acknowledges his indebtedness to his teachers, his colleagues, and 


his students. Such recognition does not detract from the fact that psychoanalysis is 
largely the product of his insight, originality, and creative genius. 

10 “As behaviorists we have grown skeptical too of psychoanalysis as a sound method. 
The reason for the failure of analysis is due to the practitioners’ complex, clumsy, top- 
heavy presuppositions which led them to search for something which does not exist” 
(John Watson, The Ways of Behaviorism [New York: Harper & Bros., 1928], p. 108). 
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conceptual explanation in relation to life-histories, letters, and other 
personal documents was that of W. I. Thomas and Florian Znaniecki 
in their work The Polish Peasant in Europe and America. This at- 
tempt in sociology to create what might be called socioanalysis has 
many methodological similarities to the parallel effort of Freud in 
his development of psychoanalysis in psychology. For that reason 
some consideration will be given to a recent critical discussion of this 
contribution. 

The chief point made by Herbert Blumer in his critical appraisal 
of the contribution of Thomas and Znaniecki applies with almost 
equal force to the lifework of Freud: 

Thomas and Znaniecki, cognizant of the need of getting material upon the 
subjective factor, have advocated the use of “human documents,” of which they 
regard the life record as the most perfect form. .... The authors began their 
study of the Polish peasant with the rudiments of their theoretical schemes, 
built out of much experience with human beings, many reflections and observa- 
tions on human conduct, and considerable appreciation of human nature... . . 
Indeed the major outlines are foreshadowed in the previous writings of Thomas. 
.... Only individuals with such experience and gifts could have made the 


stimulating and incisive interpretations that they have made.... . While there 
can be no question that much of the theoretical conception came from handling 
the documents, it is also true that a large part of it did not..... Some inter- 


pretations, indeed, are borne out by the content of the documents, and some- 
times the interpretations do not seem to be adequately verified; in both instances, 
of course, the materials are a test. Usually, however, one can not say that the 
interpretation is either true or not true, even though it is distinctly plausi- 
ae In the authors we have two excellent minds with a rich experience 
with human beings, with a keen sensitivity to the human element in conduct, 
with some fundamental notions and interests, with a number of important prob- 
lems, with a variety of hunches, with a lively curiosity and sense of inquiry, with 
a capacity for forming abstract concepts—two minds, of this sort, approaching 
voluminous accounts of human experience, mulling over them, reflecting on 
them, perceiving many things in them, relating these things to their background 
of experience, checking these things against one another, and charting all of 
them into a coherent and analytical pattern... .. 

The inadequacy of human documents in testing interpretation is a primary 
reason why they are rejected by many as materials for scientific study. When 
one adds to this the fact that usually the separate document cannot very well 
stand evaluation according to the criteria of representativeness, adequacy, and 
reliability, it is easy to see why human documents become suspect as a scientific 
instrument. Yet to renounce their use in the scientific investigation of human 
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life would be to commit a fatal blunder, for theoretically they are indispensable 
and actually they may be of enormous value." 

Thomas and Znaniecki in sociology, like Freud in psychology, 
devised instruments of investigation and conceptual systems de- 
signed for the study of the subjective aspect of human experience. 
The task both in socioanalysis and in psychoanalysis was greater 
than that of the application of natural science methods to social and 
mental phenomena; it involved exploration and discovery of the 
basic forces in human behavior, cultural and psychogenic. 

Alike as was the central methodological problem of the two dis- 
ciplines and equally unorthodox as were their methods of investiga- 
tion, each was preoccupied with its own problems and had little or 
no interest in the similar problem or even in the findings of the other. 
Then, too, the orientations of the two fields were at opposite poles: 
society, collective behavior, and culture for the socioanalytic so- 
ciologist, and mind, individual behavior, and mental complexes for 
the psychoanalytic psychologist. Furthermore, the procedures of in- 
vestigation were widely different: the method of free association and 
the deep probing of the unconscious by the psychoanalyst and the 
technique of the life-history and the conscious recall of remembered 
past experience in the perspective of the present by the sociologist. 
They were alike mainly in that both were attempting to create a 
conceptual system adequate for the aspect of human behavior with 
which they were dealing. Yet an understanding of both aspects of 
conduct, psychogenic and cultural, and particularly of their inter- 
action with each other is essential for adequate knowledge of human 
behavior. Actually, in the long run it was this mutual need, at first 
vaguely appreciated but later clearly recognized, that ultimately 
led each to seek what the other had to offer. 


GROWTH OF INTEREST IN PSYCHOANALYSIS, 1920-39 
In the last twenty years the influence of psychoanalysis upon 
sociologists and sociology has been steadily increasing. The first of- 
ficial recognition of psychoanalysis by sociologists was the inclusion 


™t Herbert Blumer, An Appraisal of “The Polish Peasant in Europe and America” 
by W. I. Thomas and Florian Znaniecki (New York: Social Science Research Council, 
1939), PP. 73-80. 
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of a round table on the sociological significance of psychoanalytic 
psychology upon the program of the American Sociological Society in 
December, 1920, at Washington, D.C. Ernest R. Groves opened the 
discussion with a paper on sociology and psychoanalytic psychology, 
which was followed by short papers by William A. White, Edith R. 
Spaulding, Phyllis Blanchard, Clarence A. Robinson, and Ivy R. 
Peters. In many following sessions of the Society, particularly in the 
section on the family and in the section on sociology and psychiatry 
(organized in 1928), papers have been presented by psychoanalysts. 

The first textbook in sociology to mention Freud and to introduce 
psychoanalytic concepts and findings was An Introduction to the Sci- 
ence of Sociology by R. E. Park and E. W. Burgess. In an article pub- 
lished in 1927 on ““The Use of Psychoanalytic Classification in the 
Analysis of Social Behavior” Thomas D. Eliot names the students of 
social science who up to that time have used “psychiatric classifica- 
tion in the analysis of social behavior.’ The sociologists in this list 
are Groves, Ogburn, Miller, Peters, Wolfe, Sorokin, Burgess, Rice, 
and Becker. In recent years psychoanalytic conceptions and meth- 
ods have been employed in a systematic way, particularly by young- 
er sociologists, among whom the following may be mentioned: L. S. 
Cottrell, John Dollard, J. K. Folsom, Erich Fromm, Harold D. 
Lasswell, Willard Waller, and Kimball Young. 

The effect of psychoanalysis upon sociology and sociologists has 
been manifested at the following levels of influence: 

1. There are those sociologists who reject psychoanalysis, but 
who, nevertheless, are indirectly influenced. Certain psychoanalytic 
concepts have found their way into sociology, sometimes with great- 
er or less change in meaning, and have been incorporated into its 
vocabulary. These include such terms as “inferiority complex,”’ 
“mental conflict,’ “rationalization,” “repression,” ‘“sublimation,”’ 
and “‘transference.”’ 

2. There are those who uncritically accept the theories and formu- 
lations of psychoanalysis and either substitute them for sociological 
theories and concepts or make use of both with little or no attempt to 
reconcile them or bring them into some working relation with each 
other. 

3. Those more critical have attempted to put psychoanalytic 
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theories and explanations to some sort of natural science test. The 
interest has been to devise some comparison that would measure the 
degree of correspondence between the theoretical expectation and 
the actual outcome in the test situation. In the majority of such 
instances the findings have been negative or have shown only a 
slight degree of correlation with the expectation according to the 
Freudian theory. Only a few illustrations of such testing by so- 
ciologists will be offered. 


The only child by an analysis both of schedule data and of life-histories shows 
little or no differences in personality traits and in social adjustment when com- 
pared with oldest, middle, and youngest children.** This conclusion is sub- 
stantiated by a review of the literature of study of the only child in comparison 
with other birth orders.*3 

An exploratory study making use of biographies failed to show statistically 
reliable evidence to substantiate the theory that conflict with fathers in child- 
hood was associated with laissez faire theories of social philosophers." 

A marriage study showed that close attachment with father and with mother 
was favorable to adjustment in marriage, a conclusion seemingly at variance 
with the psychoanalytic theory of the unfavorable effect upon married life of 
overattachment to one or both parents.'s 

A recent study “aimed to test the hypothesis suggested by Freud that young 
women form conceptions of ideal husbands who are more closely related to their 
conceptions of their father than to that of any other most intimate male associ- 
ate.” All the findings of the study “‘showed in general that as judged by the 
subjects the ideal mate is most closely associated with the male companion than 
with either the father or other most intimate blood relative.’ 


These negative findings in test studies, while disappointing, are in 
no sense conclusive and final. It is extremely difficult to devise ques- 
tions the answers to which fulfil the two preconditions necessary for 

2 W. Paul Carter, “The Only Childin the Family: A Comparison with Other Orders 
of Birth” (University of Chicago thesis, 1937). 


"3 H. E. Jones, “The Influence of Family Constellation,” Personality Development in 
Childhood (Monograph of the Society for Research in Child Development), I, No. 4 
(1936), 120-26. 

"4 Helen Griffin Woolbert, “Type of Social Philosophy as a Function of Father-Son 
Relationship” (University of Chicago thesis, 1930). 

*s E. W. Burgess and L. S. Cottrell, Predicting Success or Failure in Marriage (New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1939), pp. 92-08. 

6A. R. Mangus, “Relationships between the Young Woman’s Conceptions of Her 
Intimate Male Associates and of Her Ideal Husband,” Journal of Social Psychology, 
VI (1936), 403-20. 
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determining the validity of psychoanalytic theories: (1) that they 
be in the form susceptible to comparison and verification according 
to natural science methods and (2) that at the same time they reveal 
the unconscious motivations of behavior. The second precondition 
is particularly hard to meet, especially because rationalizations and 
defenses mask, oftentimes, basic dynamic impulsions. Nevertheless, 
it is increasingly realized by the friends and foes of psychoanalysis 
that its ultimate contribution to human knowledge will in large part 
be determined by objective measurement. 

4. Many sociologists have utilized psychoanalytic concepts for 
their value in illuminating social processes in the behavior of the per- 
son and the group. Inevitably psychoanalytic concepts thus em- 
ployed underwent considerable change in meaning as compared with 
their original significance in the explanation of mental processes. A 
few examples will illustrate this point. 


Concepts derived from psychoanalysis applied by sociologists to the behavior 
of the person naturally emphasized cultural components in its motivation. 
Resistance, a basic Freudian concept used to denote the “energy with which an 
individual protects repressed feelings or thoughts against their integration into 
conscious awareness,’’*? when used by sociologists tended to emphasize the 
nature and the degree of the impress of familial and cultural backgrounds or 
social attitudes and values upon the person which inhibited certain forms of 
action. Rationalization in psychoanalytic usage signifies the defensive explana- 
tions by which a person masks his unconscious motivations, but was reinter- 
preted by the sociologist to emphasize their inevitable reference to standards of 
his group and to the values of his culture. Sublimation, defined in psychoanalysis 
as “a process of deflecting libido or sexual-motive activity from human objects 
to new objects of a non-sexual socially valuable nature,’’* received a redefinition 
in the perspective of social approval and self-expression through literature, art, 
religion, ethics, and philosophy. Mental conflict in the person was susceptible to 
explanation by cultural conflict in society. Jnferiority feelings and the inferiority 
complex were to be understood in relation to the “definition of the situation” 
by the group. In their use of the Oedipus complex, one of the cornerstones of the 
Freudian structure, sociologists were inclined to emphasize less its sexual com- 
ponent and more the rebellion of the son against the dominance of the father and 
the cultural conflict of the older and the younger generations. 

Sociologists did not restrict their reinterpretations of psychoanalytic concepts 


"7 Karen Horney, New Ways of Psychoanalysis (New York: W. W. Norton & Co., 
1939), P- 34- 
*8 Definition by Brillin op. cit., pp. 18-10. 
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to their application to personal conduct but boldly proceeded to employ them in 
the description and analysis of collective behavior. They began to write of the 
resistance of society to cultural change. Society as well as the individual under 
certain conditions sublimates its activities. Social conflict between classes, na- 
tions, and races seemed to take on new meaning in the context of the Freudian 
significance of mental conflict in the individual. The inferiority feelings of classes, 
nations, and races were stressed in the explanations of social conflicts, including 
class conflicts, strikes, race riots, nationalistic revival movements, the “‘op- 
pressed nationality psychosis,” and war. 

These illustrations suffice to indicate the vitality and the adapta- 
bility of psychoanalytic concepts transplanted to the field of an- 
other discipline. To the degree that this procedure enriched the con- 
ceptual system of sociology and rendered it more adequate for its 
task, it unquestionably was advantageous. To the extent that these 
terms were employed by way of analogy to social phenomena, short- 
circuiting research to reach pretentious but specious conclusions, the 
effect was unfortunate. The value of a conceptual system as demon- 
strated by Freud’s own experience in developing psychoanalysis is 
that it is in intimate contact, interaction, and revision with the 
reality of behavior. Without this vital relationship, concepts are or 
become formal and meaningless. 

5. In the past few years attempts have been made by sociologists 
in the integration of viewpoints and concepts, and in a few instances 
of methods of research of psychoanalysis and of sociology. Two re- 
cent textbooks on the family by J. K. Folsom and by Willard Waller 
attempt to combine sociological and psychoanalytic interpretations. 
A pioneer demonstration of the feasibility of using both methods in a 
research project has been made by John Dollard in his study of 
Class and Caste in a Southern Town.*® In his Criteria of the Life His- 
tory Dollard advocates a union of the methods of psychoanalysis 
and sociology in the study of personality. A case study in the field of 
marriage adjustment, where the viewpoints and concepts of both 
disciplines were employed, is reported by L. S. Cottrell." Where so- 
ciologists have participated in child-guidance clinics they have nat- 


*? New Haven: Yale University Press, 1938. 
2° New Haven: Yale University Press, 1936. 


41 “Roles and Marital Adjustment,” Publications of the American Sociological Society, 


XXVITI (1933), 107-15. 
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urally and inevitably stated their role in relation to that of the 
psychiatrist.” 

The foregoing five ways in which psychoanalysis has influenced 
sociology and sociologists represent different levels of the utilization 
of Freudian conceptions. A final stage in the combination of psycho- 
analytic and sociological methods remains to be taken, that of co- 
operation of psychoanalysts and sociologists in joint research. The 
situation is becoming ripe for such a vet ture. 


PRESENT STATUS AND FUTURE PROSPECTS 


Signs, at present, are multiplying of fruitful interaction between 
sociology and psychoanalysis. Evidences of this on the part of so- 
ciology have already been given. Psychoanalysis, on its side, arriv- 
ing at maturity, is becoming self-critical, in no small part as a result 
of contact with sociology and with cultural anthropology. Leaders 
in this movement to reorient the viewpoint and conceptual system of 
psychoanalysis with those of the social sciences have been and are 
Franz Alexander, Trigant Burrow, William Healy, Karen Horney, 
David Slight, Harry Stack Sullivan, and William A. White, from the 
side of psychiatry, and B. Malinowski, Margaret Mead, and Ed- 
ward Sapir, from cultural anthropology. The most systematic at- 
tempt to fund the essentials of the psychoanalytic contribution and 
to integrate it with the contributions of sociology and cultural an- 
thropology has been made by Karen Horney in her two works, The 
Neurotic Personality of Our Time? and New Ways in Psycho- 
analysis.24 She says: 

My desire to make a critical re-evaluation of psychoanalytic theories had its 
origin in a dissatisfaction with therapeutic results. I found that almost every 
patient offered problems for which our accepted psychoanalytical knowledge 
offered no means of solution, and which therefore remained unsolved. .. . . 

The resistance which many psychiatrists as well as laymen feel towards 


orthodox psychoanalysis is due not only to emotional sources, as is assumed, but 
also to the debatable character of many theories. ... . Thus the purpose of this 


2 See E. W. Burgess, “The Cultural Approach to the Study of Personality,” Mental 
Hygiene, XIV (April, 1930), 307-25, and Louis Wirth, “Clinical Sociology,”’ American 
Journal of Sociology, XX XVII (July, 1931), 49-66. 

23 New York: W. W. Norton & Co., 1936. 
244 New York: W. W. Norton & Co., 1939. 
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book is not to show what is wrong with psychoanalysis, but, through eliminating 
the debatable elements, to enable psychoanalysis to develop to the height of its 
potentialities. .... The range of problems which can be understood is enlarged 
considerably if we cut loose from certain historically determined theoretical 
premises and discard the theories arising on that basis. My conviction, expressed 
in a nutshell, is that psychoanalysis should outgrow the limitations set by its 
being an instinctive and a genetic psychology. ... . When character trends are 
no longer explained as the ultimate outcome of instinctual drives, modified only 
by the environment, the entire emphasis falls on the life conditions molding the 
character and we have to search anew for the environmental factors responsible 
for creating neurotic conflicts: thus disturbances in human relationships become 
the crucial factor in the genesis of neuroses. A prevailing sociological orientation 
takes the place of a prevailing anatomical-p‘iysiological one... . . 

I regard as the most fundamental and most significant of Freud’s findings his 
doctrine that psychic processes are strictly determined, that actions and feelings 
may be determined by unconscious motivations and that the motivations driv- 
ing us are emotional forces. ... . 

Not least in importance, Freud has given us basic methodological tools for 
therapy. The main concepts which have contributed to psychoanalytical ther- 
apy are those relating to transference, to resistance and to the method of free 
association.?5 


Open to criticism, debatable, and dispensable, Horney regards 
Freud’s attempt to make psychology a natural science, his ascribing 
our feelings and strivings ultimately to “‘instinctual” sources, his 
extension of the concept of sexuality, his belief in the general im- 
portance of the Oedipus complex, his assumption that personality is 
divided into “‘id,” “ego,” and “‘super-ego,”’ his concept of repetition- 
al patterns in life which are formed in childhood, and his expectation 
of effecting a cure by reviving early experiences.”° 

This attempt by Horney and by others to revise the theoretical 
framework of psychoanalysis is a natural, healthy, and necessary 
stage in the growth of the discipline. In psychoanalysis and in social 
psychology, as has already been seen, the conceptual scheme of 
analysis is not derived inductively exclusively from the data under 
observation. It is in greater or less degree influenced by what has 
been called the “apperception mass”’ of the investigator. In the psy- 
chological and the social sciences these preconceptions are somewhat 
influenced by the social order and by the place which the investigator 
occupies in it but more especially by his background of training and 


2s New Ways in Psychoanalysis, pp. 7-33. 26 Thid., p. 17. 
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experience in the biological, psychological, and social sciences. The 
conceptual system of psychoanalysis was profoundly influenced by 
Freud’s biological and medical viewpoint and training. In fact, the 
dubious and debatable elements in psychoanalysis appear to be those 
derived from this source rather than from behavior observed in his 
clinical cases. 

At any rate, a conceptual system that is static and unchanging 
belongs, if anywhere, to the absolutes of religion and philosophy. A 
dynamic conceptual system characteristic of science is one in con- 
stant change in action and reaction with the phenomena of investiga- 
tion. Freud himself is far less dogmatic and doctrinaire than his loyal 
disciples. Although the founder of psychoanalysis, he does not pre- 
scribe that workers in the field shall subscribe to Freudian concep- 
tions. In the following quotation he leaves the door wide open to 
those who working with his methods arrive at conclusions different 
from his own: 

Psychoanalytic theory endeavors to explain two experiences, which result in a 
striking and unexpected manner during the attempt to trace back the morbid 
symptoms of a neurotic to their source in his life history; viz., the facts of trans- 
ference and of resistance. Every investigation that recognizes these two facts 


and makes them the starting-points of its work may call itself psychoanalysis, 
even if it leads to other results than my own.?7 


Freud recognized that psychoanalysis was a field broader than the 
work of any one investigator, even its founder. In this statement he 
prepares the way for revision and reformulation of its conceptual 
system. 

The increasing recognition by psychoanalysts of cultural factors 
in human behavior parallels and facilitates the perception by the 
sociologist of the role of psychogenic influences upon conduct. A 
statement differentiating between psychogenic and cultural factors 
in the molding of personality and indicating their interrelation to 
each other has been made by Edward Sapir, a formulation which 
may be of service both to psychoanalysts and to sociologists in 
clarifying their relationship: 

The psychiatrist’s concept of personality is to all intents and purposes the 


reactive system exhibited by the precultural child, a total configuration of reac- 
tive tendencies determined by heredity, and by prenatal and postnatal condi- 


27 The Basic Writings of Sigmund Freud, p. 939. 
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tioning up to the point where cultural patterns are constantly modifying the 
child’s behavior. The personality may be conceived of as a latent system of 
reaction patterns and tendencies to reaction patterns finished shortly after birth 
or well into the second or third year of the life of the individual. With all the 
uncertainty that now prevails with regard to the relative permanence or modifi- 
ability of life patterns in the individual and in the race it is unwise, however, to 
force the notion of the fixation of personality in time. 

The genesis of personality is in all probability determined largely by the 
anatomical and physiological makeup of the individual but cannot be entirely so 
explained. Conditioning factors which may roughly be lumped together as the 
social psychological determinants of childhood must be considered as at least as 
important in the development of personality as innate biological factors.* 


In the judgment of the writer the three contributions of Freud of 
most value to sociology are: 

1. The enormous role of unconscious factors in human behavior 
was conclusively established by Freud. True enough that sociolo- 
gists—for example, Le Bon, Sumner, and Pareto—have pointed out 
that irrational conduct was peculiarly the phenomenon for sociologi- 
cal investigation. But Freud succeeded in concrete and verifiable 
ways, as in his Psychopathology of Everyday Life and in his analysis 
of dreams, in revealing the processes of repression, suppression, trans- 
ference, and sublimation, and thus furnishing the sociologists with 
new research instruments. 

2. Freud’s emphasis upon the dynamic role of wish fulfilment in 
the life of the person has had considerable influence upon social 
psychologists especially since it articulated with developments inde- 
pendently taking place in personality research. W. I. Thomas states 
that his theory of fundamental wishes was formulated prior to his 
acquaintance with Freudian concepts, and it is obvious that the diff- 
erences in their definition and orientation are as great as, if not great- 
er than, any similarity. Mead’s analysis of the act appears to show 
little or no Freudian influence, but an integration of psychoanalytic 
concepts into the analysis of the stages in the act carried through by 
Mead’s disciples has undoubtedly enriched the value of this instru- 
ment for research. 

3. The analysis by Freud of the formation of dynamic traits, 
trends, and patterns in personality development independent of 


4 “Personality,” Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences, X11, 86. 
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cultural influencing has had a wholesome effect upon sociologists 
prone to ascribe all behavior to cultural conditioning. Sapir’s dis- 
tinction between psychogenetic and cultural factors in personality 
formation now makes it possible for the sociologist, as it also does 
for the psychoanalyst, to engage in research upon his appropriate 
aspect of behavior. Incidentally, the present recognition of the de- 
termining effect of early life-experiences upon later behavior stems 
largely from Freud. 

The further development of psychoanalysis and of sociology and 
of their interrelationship cannot, of course, be predicted with ab- 
solute certainty. Some new discovery, revolutionary in revealing 
motivations of human behavior, is not beyond the realm of pos- 
sibility. The writer, however, does not put his faith in waiting for 
“a bolt out of the blue.” He believes rather that the psychological 
and the social sciences are now in possession of the requisite methods 
appropriate to the problems to be investigated. But each discipline, 
psychology and sociology, and the two main methodological divi- 
sions within them, experimental and psychoanalytic psychology and 
statistical and case-study sociology, have reached the limits of di- 
minishing returns in their independent attacks upon the problems 
of human behavior. What is now needed in order to push forward 
the frontiers of knowledge is an integration of points of view and a 
joint utilization of the well-differentiated techniques of the psycho- 
logical and social sciences, directed to the study of personality and of 
collective behavior. 

A few suggestions may be pertinent to the achievement of this 
consummation. Conferences, particularly upon concrete research 
projects of common interest, of representatives of these different 
points of view and methods should be further encouraged. Certain 
individuals may seek to include in their training the points of view 
and techniques of psychoanalysis, social psychology, and statistics. 
Research projects upon significant problems may profitably be un- 
dertaken by a staff of persons who among them have competence in 
these several methods. 

Fields particularly promising for the combined use of psycho- 
analytic and sociological concepts and methods of investigation 
appear to be (1) those of interpersonal relations, as problem behavior 
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of children, juvenile delinquency, crime, suicide, insanity, family 
interaction, and the various social deviations (drug addiction, 
drunkenness, gambling, homosexuality, vagabondage); (2) those of 
collective behavior which are influenced by unconscious motiva- 
tions, as crowd behavior, manias, fashion, resistance to social 
change, advertising, propaganda, and leadership; and (3) those of 
the nature and processes of thought, as the personal equation in 
research, irrational elements in belief and criticism, and the sociology 
and psychology of knowledge. 

There can be no doubt that the present period of specialization 
and of significant discoveries by research of isolated disciplines is 
drawing to a close. An era of the synthesis of the contributions and 
of thc methods of the basic life-sciences—biology, cultural an- 
thropology, psychology, and sociology—is beginning. In the in- 
tegration of knowledge in preparation for further research the work 
of Sigmund Freud will have a first place. 
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THE CONTRIBUTION OF FREUD’S INSIGHT INTERVIEW 
TO THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 


HAROLD D. LASSWELL 


ABSTRACT 

The most abiding contribution of Freud to social science is the observational stand- 
point which he invented. The psychoanalytic standpoint is intensive rather than ex- 
tensive, scientific and therapeutic rather than indoctrinating. It is an interview rather 
than a participant, spectator, or collector relationship; and it is an insight interview. 
The criteria of insight are formulated, and the point is made that simultaneous insight 
into the person, personality, and culture is obtained. From this standpoint the insight 
interview is a means of acquiring skill in the discovery of culture and hence is important 
for social scientists who are mainly concerned with culture. The psychoanalytic stand- 
point has prompted the use of more intensive methods in social observation; psycho- 
analytic hypotheses and findings have stimulated research. The rich —_ of intensive 
investigation has called for more refined definitions of basic terms like “trait,” “re- 
action,” “person,” “personality,” “conduct,” “behavior,” and “culture” and has 
posed the task of calibrating the observations made from one standpoint with observa- 
tions made in any other position along the continuum of intensiveness-extensiveness. 

The most abiding contribution of Sigmund Freud to the psycho- 
logical and social sciences is his special standpoint for the observa- 
tion of interpersonal events. Some of his own tentative ‘‘applica- 
tions” of psychoanalysis to society have already been superseded, 
notably the formulations put forth in Totem and Tabu.’ His dis- 
tinctive terminology is already in process of liquidation as his work 
merges with the broad stream of scientific development. But his 
observational standpoint remains ever fruitful for the investigation 
of interpersonal relationships; it is capable of providing data which 
disconfirm, as well as confirm, his early hypotheses.” 

What are the significant characteristics of the standpoint taken 
up by Freud? The first mark of interest to us is intensiveness rather 
than extensiveness. An intensive standpoint has two distinguishing 
characteristics: it is prolonged and complex. The observer focuses 


his attention upon the subject for a protracted period of time and 


* A convenient statement of the objections to “the crime that began culture” is by 
M. E. Opler, “The Psychoanalytic Treatment of Culture,” Psychoanalytic Review, 
XXII (1935), 138-57. 

2 Freud’s most extended direct contributions to social science are Group Psychology 
and the Analysis of the Ego, The Future of an Illusion, and Civilization and Its Discon- 
tents. 
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uses special ways of exposing structure and functions. The psycho- 
analyst may see the analysand for an hour a day for months or years, 
and he uses the technique of prolonged free association (and of in- 
terpretation) in order to uncover the significant features of the pat- 
tern in front of him. This is anything but extensive observation, in 
which the relationship between the observer and the subject is 
cursory and simple. An extreme example is the standpoint of the 
canvasser who takes a poll of opinion during an election. His con- 
tact with the career line of each subject is brief, and no more com- 
plex means are employed than the utterance of a limited list of 
questions which are intended by the questioner to elicit “Yes” and 
“No” replies. 

There is an infinite number of observational positions along the 
intensive-extensive continuum, only some of which have been occu- 
pied as yet. Some observers remain in prolonged contact with their 
subjects but use no special procedure to study them. This is the 
usual relationship of an untrained Boswell to his Johnson. Some- 
times the contact between the observer and the subject is short, yet 
the method may be complex, as when a battery of tests is adminis- 
tered to measure aptitude, skill, or attitude.‘ 

The psychoanalytical standpoint is scientific and therapeutic. It 
is used to obtain data which are relevant to the confirmation or the 
disconfirmation of a body of explanatory propositions, and it is used 
to heal disease. The mere fact that intimate data are assembled by 
psychoanalysts does not distinguish them from many other special- 
ists. Intimate details have been collected for a great variety of non- 
scientific and nontherapeutic purposes in the history of culture. 
Political élites have been particularly active in obtaining intimate 
knowledge to further the survival of the politician rather than to 
contribute to science or health.‘ 

The élites of ceremony, both magical and sacerdotal, have been 


3A recent guide to relevant research is Gordon W. Allport, Personality: A Psycho- 
logical Inter pretation (New York, 1937). 


4 An Indian classic of political science, the ArthaSAstra of Kautilya, dating perhaps 
from 300 B.c., furnishes an elaborate set of instructions for the spies who study the 
reliability of officials. The royal household, and many other groups within and without 
the kingdom, are objects of special surveillance (see chap. xi in Book I, and other sec- 
tions of the treatise). 
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active in procuring intimate data. In many primitive societies the 
confession of any violation of a rule is itself supposed to save the 
individual or the group from the deleterious consequences of the 
violation.’ The sacred élites were probably the first to use the study 
of the self as a means of improving the efficiency (and “morality’’) 
of individuals. The confession partly served this purpose. It also 
supplied valuable information to the members of the group, and 
bound the confessing person by strong emotional ties to the symbols 
of the group as a whole. Secret societies have often copied for secular 
purposes the practices of sacred orders.° 

The use by Freud of intimate data supplied by the subject as a 
means of healing is consonant with a long medical tradition.’ But 
it is evident that many therapeutic relationships which involve 
intimacy are not based upon science. Sufferers may be exhorted to 
take a more optimistic view of life in order to rid them of suicidal 
thoughts. This is not science until it is associated with a naturalistic 
theory of how persons come to entertain such thoughts, and under 
what conditions admonitions by authoritative persons may diminish 
their occurrence. Such scientific theories are formulated by Freud 
to account for both disease and recovery. Thus the psychoanalytic 
standpoint may be said to be “‘scientific”’ in two different meanings: 
it is “instrumental for science”’ in so far as it is used to obtain data 
which confirm or disconfirm explanations and it is “applied science”’ 

5 Secular élites have fostered the confession as a means of expediting legal adminis- 
tration. Confession leads to alleviation of sanction in nearly every code. 


6 Thus Adam Weishaupt was deeply influenced by the model of the Society of Jesus 
when he founded the Illuminati in Bavaria in the eighteenth century for the purpose 
of spreading the new secular knowledge. A novice was required to draw up a detailed 
report for the archives of the order containing complete information about his family 
and his own life. He was to list the titles of all the books he possessed, the names of 
his personal enemies and the occasion of their enmity, his own strong and weak points 
of character, the dominant traits and interests of his parents, their acquaintances and 
friends, and many other items. Monthly reports on his conduct were required, supple- 
mented by special reports from time to time. The “Illuminated Minervals” were to 
become expert psychologists, especially by studying the behavior of the little group of 
minervals who were placed under their direction. It was hoped that the study of man 
would be so complete that two results would follow: the reformation of the world and 
adequate self-knowledge (Vernon Stauffer, New England and the Bavarian Illuminati 
[New York, 1918)). 


7 See Pierre Janet, Psychological Healing (2 vols.; London, 1925). 
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in so far as psychoanalysts claim to base whatever methods of heal- 
ing they employ upon such explanations as, it is alleged, have al- 
ready been confirmed to a certain extent.® 

A third characteristic of the psychoanalytic standpoint is that it is 
an interview. The participants know that they are being studied, 
and they know something about the special procedure by which they 
are studied. The interview relationship may be distinguished from 
the participant, spectator, and collector relationships. 

The participant observer engages in activities which are part of 
the ordinary life-pattern of his subjects.? Persons may or may not 
know that they are being studied; but, if they are aware of being 
observed, they must at least remain unaware of the special pro- 
cedure which is being used. The participant relationship thus calls 
for the use of devices which are recognized as conforming to the 
customary activities of the culture. The psychoanalytic procedure 
is so special that it stands out as exceptional even in our own cul- 
ture.'*° In every case in which the psychoanalytic standpoint is 
taken up, the subject is presumed to be aware of it. The administra- 
tion of tests is also a special procedure; but it is often possible to 
induce children or adults to undergo them without knowing it, 
since the tests may fall within accepted conventions concerning 
games. The moment the subjects become aware of the special pro- 


§ Secular élites other than those mentioned utilize personal history data on a large 
scale. Specialists on the poor, the delinquent, and the immature (social workers, 
criminologists, educators) have recently displayed a great expansion of interest in 
this direction. A convenient guide to this literature is Pauline V. Young’s Interviewing 
in Social Work (New York, 1935). The modern profit-seeking élite has made use of 
personal data for purposes which range all the way from espionage to the understand- 
ing of the relationship of business to the total cultural environment. The psychoanalytic 
standpoint may be taken up as “instrumental for science” in business situations. But 
science is the proximate goal under these circumstances of an activity whose ultimate 
goal is some other value. An account of the experiments at the Western Electric Com- 
pany’s plant at Hawthorne is found in Elton Mayo’s The Human Problems of an In- 
dustrial Civilization (New York, 1933), and in the publications of T. N. Whitehead, 
and other collaborators. 


» Note the comments by E. C. Lindeman in Social Discovery (New York, 1924). 


*© For the limitations which surround efforts to apply the full psychoanalytic pro- 
cedure in field work among primitive peoples see Géza Réheim, “Psycho-analysis of 
Primitive Cultural Types,” International Journal of Psycho-analysis, XIII (1932), 
15-16. 
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cedure, the participant relationship no longer continues; it has be- 
come an interview. 

In the spectator relationship the subjects are unaware that they 
are being observed for scientific purposes (and hence they are una- 
ware of any special procedure). The observer may or may not share 
in the ordinary life-activities of his subjects; in any case he is the 
object of very little attention from them. The play activities of 
children may thus be observed by onlookers who are concealed 
from them." The least extreme case—the one nearest to “participa- 
tion’’—occurs when the observer does share the observed activities, 
but when the amount of attention directed toward him by the sub- 
jects is very small, as when the observer is an unobtrusive member of 
a vast concourse of people witnessing a ceremony. 

The collector relationship is distinguished from all others by the 
fact that the observer utilizes records which he has not himself 
made. Some of the records may have been created for the purpose 
of communicating about events (autobiographies, histories, bi- 
ographies, and some inscriptions left on steles, obelisks, triumphal 
arches, and public edifices). The unintentional records include docu- 
ments which are not meant for the eyes of others (like very private 
diaries). 

The four relationships just discussed may be summarized in sim- 
ple tabular form as follows (for the sake of simplification, zero quan- 
tities of certain variables are indicated in cases where precise defini- 
tions would admit either zero or very small quantities. Thus in the 
precise definition of “‘spectator’’ there may be zero or very little 
“sharing” or of “awareness of being under observation’’) : 


Direct | Indirect | Obser- Obser- Special Special Not 
“ vation Method | Shared 
Obser- | Obser- | vation Method ea Shared 
vation | vation | Evident mat Evident Not Activity Activit 
Evident Evident y 


™ At the Institute of Human Relations, for example, in the experimental setup 
designed by Arnold Gesell. 
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A special method (or procedure) of observation is defined as one 
which influences appreciably the events which constitute the ob- 
server’s field. Manifestly the degree of such influence varies from 
standpoint to standpoint, and also between variants of each stand- 
point. There may be great differences in this respect even within 
the psychoanalytical interview situation. Ferenczi, for example, ex- 
perimented with “active” therapeutic methods in which the role of 
the analyst as the source of prohibitions and prescriptions is ex- 
ceptionally prominent.” The orthodox procedure is more “‘passive”’; 
but, although it is true that the free-association procedure puts 
initiative in the hands of the subject, the psychoanalytical inter- 
viewer is far from mute, as is implied in what Karen Horney called 
the “myth of the silent analyst.”’ 

In the numerous modifications which have been made by different 
psychiatrists in the orthodox interview of Freud, the role of the 
guiding hand of the interviewer has been both minimized and exag- 
gerated. The group analysis of Trigant Burrow is supposed to take 
the leader off his authoritative pedestal and to add his analysis of 
himself to the material furnished by the group as a whole.'’ The 
modifications introduced by Alfred Adler and Carl Jung gave promi- 
nence to the part played by the physician, decreasing the scope of the 
subject."4 

The influence of the interview is greatly emphasized when there 
is a list of interrogations to be answered orally or in writing by the 
subject, or when tests are given by the experimenter. Life-history 
documents may be elicited from subjects who are given all degrees 
of guidance by the interviewer.*s 

Participants and spectator may all exert some influence over what 
they see. The device of the faked debate, intended to provoke per- 

Refer to the papers on “Technique” in Further Contributions to the Theory and 
Technique of Psycho-analysis (New York, 1927). 


13 Consult William Galt, Phyloanalysis: A Study in the Group or Phyletic Method 
of Behaviour-Analysis (London, 1933). 
‘4 For a mature and stimulating statement of the physician-patient relationship 


read Carl Jung’s essays on ‘Problems of Modern Psychotherapy” and “The Aims of 
Psychotherapy” in his Modern Man in Search of a Soul (New York, 1933). 


*s Owing to the initiative of William I. Thomas and Florian Znaniecki, the sociologi- 
cal group at Chicago has made much use of “the life-history method,” notably under 
the direction of Robert E. Park, Ernest W. Burgess, and Ellsworth Faris. 
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sons into committing themselves. may be adapted to scientific pur- 
poses." The infants and children who are observed by modern re- 
searchers are not always aware that their playmates and their play- 
making materials are supplied by scientific observers. 

A fourth characteristic of the psychoanalytic standpoint is that 
it is a special kind of interview—the insight interview. The inten- 
tion of the interviewer is to increase the skill of the subject in self- 
analysis. That this aim is not the exclusive property of psycho- 
analysts is evident from the allusion which has already been made 
to one of the purposes of the Illuminati. In that society, however, 
the transmission of skill was associated with indoctrination. The 
outstanding characteristic of the psychoanalytic procedure de- 
veloped by Freud is the concentration upon skill without indoctrina- 
tion. The interviewer offers “interpretations” to the subject which 
are intended to assist him in recognizing and avowing with serenity 
those aspects of himself which are concealed from full waking aware- 
ness, or which are recognized, if at all, with great perturbation of 
affect. 

The distinction between the insight interview and the indoctrina- 
tion interview may be understood by contrasting psychoanalysis 
with the confession conducted by the élite of any ecclesiastical or- 
ganization. There are certain similarities: in both the subject may 
relate anecdotes from his past and avow many impulses in his 
present life. But the differences are more profound than these com- 
paratively superficial likenesses. The confessor classifies the inci- 
dents and the intentions communicated to him according to a pre- 
conceived set of preferential standards. They are “‘sins” or not; and, 
if sins, there are prearranged “‘penances’” and “indulgences.” He 
makes use of the affects which are liberated in the confession to 
strengthen the sentiments toward the symbols affirmed by the 
church. Positive affects are directed toward the church; negative 
affects are turned against nonconforming aspects of the self and 
others. 

The psychoanalyst does not categorize the incidents and inten- 


© The antiquity of the device itself, though used for nonscientific purposes, is indi- 
cated by the fact that Kautilya recommends that “spies formed as opposing factions 
shall carry on disputations in places of pilgrimage, in assemblies, houses, corporations, 
and amid congregations of people”’ (chap. xiii of Book I). 
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tions which are told him into preferential categories, nor does he 
deal in penances and indulgences, nor does he focus loyalties upon 
symbols. He insists that the subject persevere in his quest for, and 
his skill in, self-analysis. He stimulates the subject to consider dif- 
ferent propositions (“interpretations”) which relate his acts (in- 
cluding self-styled transgressions’) to the rest of his personality. 
This includes the study of the part of the personality which regards 
the rest of it as “transgressing’’ (namely, the conscience, or “‘super- 
ego’’). The subject discovers his own preferences in the act of sub- 
jecting them to such naturalistic analysis. Some remain; others dis- 
solve. The conscience itself is subject to profound modification."’ 

The interviewer systematically challenges the interpretations ac- 
cepted by the subject (especially if these stem from the analyst). 
The interviewer knows that subjects are disposed to acquiesce in 
interpretations as a means of appeasing the anxieties of the moment; 
yet this may stand in the way of deeper insight. 

Just what are the characteristics of insight? An insight is an 
avowal of a present impulse to complete an act; but bare avowal is 
not enough to signify to the psychoanalyst that insight has occurred. 
If the patient listlessly says, ‘‘I hate you physicians, and would like 
to kill all of you,” the psychoanalyst does not accept this as an 
authentic instance of insight. Insight into hitherto inhibited im- 
pulses is accompanied by anxiety, and this may be gauged by noting 
the degree of excitement which is exhibited by the subject who 
makes an avowal. Even this attending excitement cannot be relied 
upon to establish the probability of insight beyond reasonable doubt. 
The subject who doubles up his fists and denounces the interviewer 
may immediately qualify his avowal, declaring that he just made a 
silly remark. If, on the other hand, the subject adds expressions of 
certainty to his avowal, the probability is increased that insight has 
taken place. But even expressions of certainty are not conclusive. 
It is notorious that under stress of anxiety subjects will affirm all 
sorts of transitory propositions. This is what is usually meant by 
physicians who speak of the “suggestibility” of the neurotic. When 
avowals come after rejection by the patient of the proposition, we 


17 Some of the implications for ethical theory have been stated in T. V. Smith’s 
Beyond Conscience (New York, 1934). 
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are more willing to accredit it, and especially if the material recurs 
spontaneously (without suggestions from the interviewer). An 
avowal should survive; it should survive obstructions (such as ques- 
tions or challenges from the interviewer); and it should survive the 
diminishing excitement. 

The highest order of insight requires the characterization of the present 
impulses of the personality with reference to the immediate situation, which 
means the self and the interviewer. In fact, one of the most illuminating ways of 
characterizing what occurs in the psychoanalytic situation is to say that an 


opportunity is afforded for one personality to explore all of its propensities with 
reference to a sample of the human species."* 


It should be recognized that insight is a limit which is approached 
and not reached as the length of a psychoanalytic interview series 
extends. There are cases in which the existing neurosis is compara- 
tively mild, in which the self-analytical goal and skill of the subject 
are low, when psychoanalysis is a long-drawn-out and relatively use- 
less outlay of energy. There are cases in which neurosis may pass 
into psychosis if the anxiety level of the subject is increased. In- 
deed, one of the practical problems of psychoanalysts is precisely 
when not to analyze."® 

In addition to such gross considerations as these, psychoanalysts 
are affected by a host of factors. At the beginning they were physi- 
cians with little understanding of the cultural context in which they 
and their patients were living. Some of them were not far removed 
from the traditional bias that diseases are processes which are de- 
structive of the integration of the tissue bundle which comprises the 
individual. The use of the psychoanalytical method itself led to the 
discovery of the relevancy of cultural configurations. Gradually they 
reach out for a new “whole” whose integration-disintegration enters 
into the definition of “health” and “‘disease.”’ Increasingly “health” 

18 These criteria were formulated in my Psychopathology and Politics (Chicago, 


1930), chap. xi, and “Verbal References and Physiological Changes during the Psycho- 
analytic Interview,” Psychoanalytic Review, XXII (1935), 13-14. 

19 In semitechnical terms it may be said that the psychoanalyst tries to keep the 
anxiety level of the subject within the range of progressive adjustment. He wants to 
avoid such extreme concentrations of anxiety that the subject seeks to escape from the 
interview situation itself, or resorts to psychosis or conversion into somatic difficulties. 
The treatises by Otto Fenichel and Hermann Nunberg may be consulted in connection 
with the clinical aspects of psychoanalysis. 
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is defined as productive interpersonal relationships. But does every 
definition of “productive” not contain particular preferences of a 
particular culture? 

Psychoanalysts, made more sensitive to cultural relativity than 
other psychopathologists, contribute to those who do not choose to 
include cultural ‘‘adjustment’’ in the definition of health, and 
search for such a definition of this term which admits the possibility 
that healthy persons may be comparatively unsuccessful (malad- 
justed) in relation to prevailing preferences. Indeed, the definition 
sought is such that the acceptance of the norms of a given culture 
may be a case of disease. This might be true, for example, in the 
case of compulsive conformity as a means of escaping from the anx- 
ieties generated in the course of growing up within the culture. 

By defining health as freedom from anxiety, the rejection of local 
norms is consonant with health when it is noncompulsive. An 
anxiety-free individual may recognize that he wants to perform acts 
which are viewed with hostility by the carriers of the culture which 
constitutes his environment. He may know that exposure will be 
followed, with a certain probability, by a change in the environment 
which constitutes a deprivation of a certain magnitude. He may per- 
form the acts anyhow with a full view of this. It must, of course, be 
said that, according to the definition of health accepted by most 
physicians, an individual who rejects, that is, deliberately acts 
counter to, all survival opportunities offered by the environment, 
would not be called healthy. Yet there are cases of suicide in which 
the critical physician is not willing to make an offhand diagnosis of 
neurosis or psychosis.”° 

Psychoanalysts become increasingly aware of the numerous and 
subtle ways in which their own preferences diminish the extent to 


2 Among those who have struggled most strenuously to emancipate themselves 
from the entangling tentacles of a particular culture—and of any culture—is Trigant 
Burrow. His most elaborate treatise thus far is The Biology of Human Conflict: An 
Anatomy of Behavior, Individual and Social (New York, 1937). A complementary process 
to separating “health” from adjustment to a particular culture is the characterizing of 
some cultures or culture patterns as themselves “‘diseased.’’ An exhaustive and critical 
bibliography of the application by psychiatrists of concepts of the “pathological” to 
society is F. Schneersohn’s “Zur Grundlegung einer Vilker- und Massenpsychopatho- 
logie (Soziopsychopathologie),” Ethos, I (1925-26), 81-120. 
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which they approach the naturalistic ideal in their relationships to 
the patient. Intonations of voice may convey approval or disap- 
proval of professional or sexual attitudes of the subject. 

Some psychoanalysts discover that their own psychoanalysis did 
not free them from compulsive acceptance of many of the symbols 
and practices of the culture in which they happened to be reared. 
Indeed, their psychoanalysis may not even have brought these possi- 
bilities sharply and often into the full focus of waking awareness. 

This insight gives rise to the suspicion that psychoanalysts, in 
common with other psychopathologists, may obtain mitigation of 
some of the neurotic symptoms of their patients by permitting them 
to be displaced from primary to secondary symbols which they leave 
unanalyzed. A stout affirmation of hostility to the New Deal, to 
take a banal instance, may be passed without challenge, and the 
hostilities of the subject may be displaced more and more from sym- 
bols of reference to his wife or himself to symbols of reference to 
political policies and groups. If the analyst is a political radical, 
he may find himself on the alert against thoughtless repetitions of 
preferences for the status quo, though he remains deaf to the voice 
of protest. Strictly speaking, loyalties to secondary symbols of the 
environment are no more exempt from the austere requirements of 
insight analysis than loyalty to primary symbols of the patient’s 
environment. 

It has been a sociologist with psychoanalytical training who has 
coped most boldly with the problem of putting the psychoanalytical 
procedure itself in explicit relationship to the cultural-historical 
setting in which it originates and survives. Erich Fromm has 
characterized the conscious attitude of Freud toward his patients as 
one of ‘“‘tolerance,’”’ based upon “relativism” toward all preferences, 
and has posed the question of the nature of the unconscious attitude 
which supports it. Fromm undertakes to demonstrate that this con- 
scious liberalism of outlook is associated with an unconscious nega- 
tive preference for those impulses which are tabooed by bourgeois 
society. Hence Freud is said to stand as the representative of an 
order of society which demands obedience to certain specific prohi- 
bitions and prescriptions. This attitude is alleged to augment the 
anxiety level of the patient and thereby to diminish the probability 
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that his resistances will be overcome and therapy will be suc- 
cessful.” 

It is not within the scope of this paper to evaluate the foregoing 
affirmations but to indicate the profound problems which have re- 
ceived a rich, new context as psychoanalytic experience has ad- 
vanced. More and more psychoanalysts are discovering culture. 
And, what is even more to the point, they are discovering culture as 
it operates within their own personalities during the prolonged in- 
timacy of the psychoanalytical situation. They have a technique 
which they can incessantly use upon themselves in discerning the 
resistances within themselves which are attributable to the pre- 
viously unsuspected incorporation of patterns of their own culture. 
This tool for the awareness of culture can be employed by social 
scientists for the sake of insight into themselves in relation to the 
personality-culture manifold in which they are imbedded. Skill in 
prolonged free fantasy, which is skill in self-analysis, becomes one 
of the indispensable tools of whatever social scientist is concerned 
with the fundamental problems of personality and culture. 

The acquisition of skill in self-analysis by the route of psycho- 
analysis is becoming more common among social scientists. Training 
in psychoanalysis which is undertaken less for therapeutic than for 
scientific purposes is called “didactic’’ analysis. Psychoanalytical 
training institutes are often willing to give special encouragement 
to the qualified social scientist who desires to enlarge his repertory 
of skills by means of psychoanalysis. 

Those who acquire psychoanalytic technique, or who become 
familiar with the kinds of data which are revealed in the psycho- 
analytic interview situation, usually refine their own methods of 
observation in standpoints which are less intensive than the psycho- 
analytic. It is safe to say that more care is now being given by social 
scientists to the recording of dreams, slips of the tongue, random 
movements, and possible somatic conversions than ever before.” 
Neurotic and psychotic personalities are sought after in different 


4 “Die gesellschaftliche Bedingtheit der psychoanalytischen Therapie,” Zeitschrift 
fiir Sozialforschung, IV (1935), 365-97. 


* See, for an extreme example, Maurice Krout, Awtistic Gestures: An Experimental 
Study in Symbolic M ovement (“Psychological Monographs,” No. 208 [1935)). 
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cultures for the sake of discovering the depth to which selected 
culture patterns are integrated in personality structure.” 

The propositions which have been stated by psychoanalysts have 
been tremendously stimulating, even to those who were without the 
special training necessary to understand them fully. Among social 
anthropologists of standing who have been explicitly affected by 
psychoanalytical hypotheses, Bronislaw Malinowski and Margaret 
Mead have been particularly prominent.?4 Among sociologists Erich 
Fromm? and John Dollard” are conspicuous examples. In the field 
of political sociology and psychology the study of the genesis of atti- 
tudes toward authority has been given a new impetus.”’? The theory 
of law has not been unaffected, notably by way of Hans Kelsen.”* 

The result of inaugurating the study of the personality-culture 
manifold by the intensive method of Freud has been to make im- 
perative the formulation of more serviceable concepts and to qpacen- 
trate attention upon the observer’s relationship to his field of -refer- 
ence. The Social Science Research Council’s Committee on Per- 
sonality and Culture has stimulated discussion and publication in 
the general field of methodology.”® 


23 Bingham Dai, a sociologist with psychoanalytical training, has been engaged in 
such research at the Peking Union Medical College, Peking, China. 

24 An early book which reflects this interest in Malinowski is Sex and Repression in 
Savage Society (New York, 1925); an early book by Margaret Mead is Coming of Age in 
Samoa (New York, 1928). 

25 See his articles in the Zeitschrift fiir Sozial forschung. 

% Notably in Caste and Class in a Southern Town (New Haven, 1937). 


27 See Studien iiber Authoritét und Familie, ed. Max Horkheimer (Paris, 1936), es- 
pecially the theoretical discussion by Erich Fromm. Allusion may also be made to 
H. D. Lasswell, World Politics and Personal Insecurity (New York, 1935), and Moush- 
eng Lin, “On Anti-statism,”’ (University of Chicago dissertation [Chicago, 1937]). 

28 A critical statement of Kelsen’s position is in Hyman E. Cohen, Recent Theories 
of Sovereignty (Chicago, 1937), chap. v. In America, Jerome Frank and Thurman 
Arnold have been appreciably influenced by psychoanalytical findings. 


29 Consult John Dollard, Criteria for the Life History (New Haven, 1935); Margaret 
Mead (ed.), Cooperation and Competition among Primitive People (New York, 1936). 
Statements by Edward Sapir, Ruth Benedict, and L. K. Frank have been particularly 
stimulating. For a suggested method of mediating between the difficulties of the “‘hori- 
zontal” and the “cross-sectional” modes of studying personality and culture see H. D. 
Lasswell, “The Method of Interlapping Observation in the Study of Personality and 
Culture,” Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, XXXII (1937), 240-43. The rap- 
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A stable and determinate terminology can be worked out by 
giving careful consideration to the position of observers in the mani- 
fold of personality and cultural events. By personality we may mean 
the stable features of the acts of an individual (during a specified 
period of time). By culture we may refer to the stable features of 
the acts of individuals who are representative of a certain community 
(during a specified period of time). Any event at the focus of atten- 
tion of an observer may (or may not) be a stable feature of personal- 
ity or culture. 

The stable acts of an individual may be called traits; the unstable 
acts, reactions. Thus personality is an ensemble of traits; an infre- 
quent act of truculence toward strangers may be said not to belong 
to a given personality. Strict procedure would require the observer 
to specify the minimum frequency with which an act has to occur 
before it is called an instance of a trait. The act may be called an 
instance of a culture pattern if it meets certain criteria of (1) testi- 
mony and (2) occurrence. Do participants in the culture expect the 
act to be performed under certain conditions by participants in the 
culture? Do occurrences conform to testimony? The strict pro- 
cedure in the definition of a culture pattern would be to specify the 
minimum frequency of agreement necessary for this inclusion. We 
might, for example, say that at least seven in ten of the witnesses 
and seven in ten of the possible occurrences are necessary. Acts 
which conform to culture patterns are conduct; other acts are be- 
havior. One may then say that culture is an ensemble of culture 
patterns, which in their turn are ensembles of conduct. It is evident 
that traits and reactions may not occur with sufficient frequency to 
be conduct; they are then behavior. 

At any given time the person (the ensemble of trait and reaction 
channels) is divisible into id, superego, and ego. The id comprises 
all the channels of acts whose completion arouses anxiety. The 


prochement has been stimulated by the activities and the writings of specialists who are 
primarily physicians, notably Franz Alexander, Edward Glover, Karen Horney, James 
S. Plant, Theodor Reik, Harry Stack Sullivan, Robert Walder, William A. White, and 
Gregory Zilboorg. Articles of general interest often appear in Jmago (formerly of 
Vienna, now London-Amsterdam), the Psychoanalytic Review, and Psychiatry (pub- 
lished by the William Alanson White Psychiatric Foundation). 
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superego includes all act channels which interfere with the com- 
pletion of id acts. The ego is made up of all non-id and non-superego 
channels. The culture is divisible at a given period into mores, 
countermores, and expediencies. A mores pattern arouses indigna- 
tion when violated. A countermores pattern is composed of vio- 
lations of a mores pattern.*° The expediencies arouse little or no 
indignation when breached; such is the case with the use of most 
technical gadgets in our culture.** 

A growing necessity of scientific work, made even more pressing 
by the emergence of psychoanalysis, is the calibrating of observa- 
tions made from standpoints of varying degrees of intensiveness. 
Suppose we are told by one who has elicited a “‘life-history docu- 
ment” from Mr. A that Mr. A is a self-centered person who blames 
his environment for his difficulties, and that this trait has been 
stable in his personality for many years. Terms like “self-centered” 
and “blame’’ may be defined so that they refer to a very frequent use 
of complimentary expressions in alluding to the self, and of adverse 
references to the environment (‘‘pro-self,’’ ‘‘anti-other”’ references) 
The evidence for the stability of the trait is the lack of contradictory 
reminiscences about the early life of the subject. 

How are such observations to be related to observations made 
from an intensive standpoint, such as psychoanalysis? If groups of 
persons who fitted the foregoing description from an extensive 
standpoint (S’) were psychoanalyzed, we might find that a certain 
proportion, say 70 per cent, would be described in a certain way by 
the psychoanalyst. The intensive observer (standpoint S’’) might 
say that 70 per cent were overcompensated persons, who were pro- 

3° An example of this might be sexual promiscuity in a given culture. Public knowl- 
edge of promiscuity might arouse indignation, but it is admitted by witnesses and con- 
firmed by occurrences that members of the culture often engage in promiscuous rela- 
tionships. It should be noted that some violations of some mores patterns are behavior, 
not conduct, and hence not countermores. Thus the rape of a small child may be a 


breach of a mores pattern, but not itself a countermores pattern, if witnesses testify 
to the sense of outrage which greets such an act, and the act very infrequently occurs. 

3* | introduced the terms “‘countermores”’ and “expediencies” in ‘““The Triple-Appeal 
Principle: A Contribution of Psychoanalysis to Political and Social Science,” American 
Journal of Sociology, XX XVII (1932), 523-38. 

3 For categories see my “Provisional Classification of Symbol Data,” Psychiatry, 
Vol. I, No. 2 (1938). 
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jecting certain accusations directed against themselves against the 
environment; and locate at a certain year the time when this trait 
was stabilized. 

There is no need of standardizing terminology from one stand- 
point to another. In fact, less confusion in meaning may result from 
devising a separate vocabulary for each standpoint. All that is 
requisite is to predict from observations made in one standpoint 
observations made in all standpoints. Such calibrating procedures 
are well established among physical scientists, where instruments are 
checked against standards and constants are found for instrumental 

It seems safe to conclude this general statement of the influence of 
psychoanalysis on social science by the remark that we are on the 
threshold of rapid advance throughout the entire range of social 
scientific research, and that this advance will be enormously facili- 
tated in the future, as in the past, by the work of Freud, and par- 
ticularly by the insight interview which he invented. 


WILLIAM ALANSON WHITE PsycHIATRIC FOUNDATION 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


33 Allusion may be made here to my discussion of ‘Intensive and Extensive Methods 
of Observing the Personality-Culture Manifold,” Yenching Journal of Social Studies, 
I (1938), 72-86. 
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FREUD—AND THE ANALYSIS OF POETRY 
KENNETH BURKE 


ABSTRACT 

There is an important margin of overlap in the aesthetic and the neurotic, in that the 
act of both the poet and the neurotic are symbolic acts. In so far as this margin pre- 
vails, co-ordinates developed for the charting of the one field may be taken over for 
the charting of the other. There are also important divergencies between the two 
fields. And in so far as the aesthetic and neurotic fields diverge, there must be a corre- 
sponding difference in co-ordinates. Freud’s perspective, developed primarily for the 
charting of neurosis, is better suited to the margin of overlap than to the area of di- 
vergency. As regards the margin of overlap, two modifications of Freudian co-ordi- 
nates are offered: (1) A poem’s structure should be discussed as a recipe or synthesis of 
several motives rather than in terms of one essential motive with all others treated as 
derivatives from it; (2) Freud’s overly patriarchal emphasis obscures the matriarchal 
factors operating in literary works that symbolize a change of lineage or identity. As 
regards the area of divergency, Freud’s co-ordinates, in stressing the poem as dream, 
understress the poem as a communicative structure and as a realistic gauging of human 
situations. Communication, rather than wish fulfilment, is the key term for literary 
analysis. 

The reading of Freud I find suggestive almost to the point of 
bewilderment. Accordingly, what I should like most to do would be 
simply to take representative excerpts from his work, copy them 
out, and write glosses upon them. Very often these glosses would 
be straight extensions of his own thinking. At other times they 
would be attempts to characterize his strategy of presentation with 
reference to interpretative method in general. And, finally, the 
Freudian perspective was developed primarily to chart a psychiatric 
field rather than an aesthetic one; but since we are here considering 
the analogous features of these two fields rather than their important 
differences, there would be glosses attempting to suggest how far the 
literary critic should go along with Freud and what extra-Freudian 
material he would have to add. Such a desire to write an article on 
Freud in the margins of his books, must for practical reasons here 
remain a frustrated desire. An article such as this must condense by 
generalization, which requires me to slight the most stimulating 
factor of all—the detailed articulacy in which he embodies his ex- 
traordinary frankness. 

Freud’s frankness is no less remarkable by reason of the fact that 


he had perfected a method for being frank. He could say humble, 
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even humiliating, things about himself and us because he had 
changed the rules somewhat and could make capital of observations 
that others, with vested interests of a different sort, would feel 
called upon to suppress by dictatorial decree. Or we might say that 
what for him could fall within the benign category of observation 
could for them fall only within its malign counterpart, spying. 

Yet though honesty is, in Freud, methodologically made easier, it 
is by no means honesty made easy. And Freud’s own accounts of his 
own dreams show how poignantly he felt at times the “disgrace” of 
his occupation. There are doubtless many thinkers whose strange 
device might be ecclesia super cloacam. What more fitting place to 
erect one’s church than above a sewer! One might even say that 
sewers are what churches are for. But usually this is done by laying 
all the stress upon the ecclesia and its beauty. So that, even when 
the man’s work fails to be completed for him as a social act, by the 
approval of his group, he has the conviction of its intrinsic beauty 
to give him courage and solace. 

But to think of Freud, during the formative years of his doctrines, 
confronting something like repugnance among his colleagues, and 
even, as his dreams show, in his own eyes, is to think of such heroism 
as Unamuno found in Don Quixote; and if Don Quixote risked the 
social judgment of ridicule, he still had the consolatory thought that 
his imaginings were beautiful, stressing the ecclesia aspect, whereas 
Freud’s theories bound him to a more drastic self-ostracizing act— 
the charting of the relations between ecclesia and cloaca that forced 
him to analyze the cloaca itself. Hence, his work was with the con- 
fessional as cathartic, as purgative; this haruspicy required an in- 
spection of the entrails; it was, bluntly, an interpretative sculpting 
of excrement, with beauty replaced by a science of the grotesque. 

Confronting this, Freud does nonetheless advance to erect a struc- 
ture which, if it lacks beauty, has astounding ingeniousness and 
fancy. It is full of paradoxes, of leaps across gaps, of vistas—much 
more so than the work of many a modern poet who sought for noth- 
ing else but these and had no search for accuracy to motivate his 
work. These qualities alone would make it unlikely that readers lit- 
erarily inclined could fail to be attracted, even while repelled. Nor 
can one miss in it the profound charitableness that is missing in so 
many modern writers who, likewise concerned with the cloaca, be- 
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come efficiently concerned with nothing else, and make of their work 
pure indictment, pure oath, pure striking-down, pure spitting-upon, 
pure kill. True, this man, who taught us so much about father- 
rejection and who ironically became himself so frequently the re- 
jected father in the works of his schismatic disciples, does finally 
descend to quarrelsomeness, despite himself, when recounting the 
history of the psychoanalytic movement. But, over the great course 
of his work, it is the matter of human rescue that he is concerned 
with—not the matter of vengeance. On a few occasions, let us say, 
he is surprised into vengefulness. But the very essence of his studies, 
even at their most forbidding moments (in fact, precisely at those 
moments) is its charitableness, its concern with salvation. To bor- 
row an excellent meaningful pun from Trigant Burrow, this salva- 
tion is approached not in terms of religious hospitality but rather in 
terms of secular hospitalization. Yet it is the spirit of Freud; it is 
what Freud’s courage is for. 

Perhaps, therefore, the most fitting thing for a writer to do, par- 
ticularly in view of the fact that Freud is now among the highly 
honored class—the exiles from Nazi Germany (how accurate those 
fellows are! how they seem, with almost 100 per cent efficiency, to 
have weeded out their greatest citizens!)—perhaps the most fitting 
thing to do would be simply to attempt an article of the “homage to 
Freud” sort and call it a day. 

However, my job here cannot be confined to that. I have been 
commissioned to consider the bearing of Freud’s theories upon lit- 
erary criticism. And these theories were not designed primarily for 
literary criticism at all but were rather a perspective that, developed 
for the charting of a nonaesthetic field, was able (by reason of its 
scope) to migrate into the aesthetic field. The margin of overlap was 
this: The acts of the neurotic are symbolic acts. Hence in so far as 
both the neurotic act and the poetic act share this property in com- 
mon, they may share a terminological chart in common. But in so 
far as they deviate, terminology likewise must deviate. And this 
deviation is a fact that literary criticism must explicitly consider. 


As for the glosses on the interpretative strategy in general, they 
would be of this sort: For one thing, they would concern a distinc- 
tion between what I should call an essentializing mode of inter- 
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pretation and a mode that stresses proportion of ingredients. The 
tendency in Freud is toward the first of these. That is, if one found 
a complex of, let us say, seven ingredients in a man’s motivation, the 
Freudian tendency would be to take one of these as the essence of 
the motivation and to consider the other six as sublimated variants. 
We could imagine, for instance, manifestations of sexual impotence 
accompanying a conflict in one’s relations with his familiars and 
one’s relations at the office. The proportional strategy would involve 
the study of these three as a cluster. The motivation would be 
synonymous with the interrelationships among them. But the es- 
sentializing strategy would, in Freud’s case, place the emphasis upon 
the sexual manifestation, as causal ancestor of the other two. 

This essentializing strategy is linked with a normal ideal of sci- 
ence: to ‘“‘explain the complex in terms of the simple.’ This ideal 
almost vows one to select one or another motive from a cluster and 
interpret the others in terms of it. The naive proponent of economic 
determinism, for instance, would select the quarrel at the office as the 
essential motive, and would treat the quarrel with familiars and the 
sexual impotence as mere results of this. Now, I don’t see how you 
can possibly explain the complex in terms of the simple without hav- 
ing your very success used as a charge against you. When you get 
through, all that your opponent need say is: “But you have ex- 
plained the complex in terms of the simple—and the simple is pre- 
cisely what the complex is not.”’ 

Perhaps the faith philosophers, as against the reason philosophers, 
did not have to encounter a paradox at this point. Not that they 
avoided paradoxes, for I think they must always cheat when trying 
to explain how evil can exist in a world created by an all-powerful 
and wholly good Creator. But at least they did not have to confront 
the complexity-simplicity difficulty, since their theological reduc- 
tions referred to a ground in God, who was simultaneously the ulti- 
mately complex and the ultimately simple. Naturalistic strategies 
lack this convenient ‘‘out’’—hence their explanations are simplifica- 
tions, and every simplification is an oversimplification.* 


* The essentializing strategy has its function when dealing with classes of items; 
the proportional one is for dealing with an item in its uniqueness. By isolating the 
matter of voluntarism, we put Freud in a line or class with Augustine. By isolating the 
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It is possible that the literary critic, taking communication as his 
basic category, may avoid this particular paradox (communication 
thereby being a kind of attenuated God term). You can reduce 
everything to communication—yet communication is extremely 
complex. But, in any case, communication is by no means the basic 
category of Freud. The sexual wish, or libido, is the basic category; 
and the complex forms of communication that we see in a highly 
alembicated philosophy would be mere sublimations of this. 

A writer deprived of Freud’s clinical experience would be a fool to 
question the value of his category as a way of analyzing the motives 
of the class of neurotics Freud encountered. There is a pronouncedly 
individualistic element in any technique of salvation (my toothache 
being alas! my private property), and even those beset by a pan- 
demic of sin or microbes will enter heaven or get discharged from the 
hospital one by one; and the especially elaborate process of diagnosis 
involved in Freudian analysis even to this day makes it more avail- 
able to those suffering from the ills of preoccupation and leisure than 
to those suffering from the ills of occupation and unemployment 
(with people generally tending to be only as mentally sick as they 
can afford to be). This state of affairs makes it all the more likely 
that the typical psychoanalytic patient would have primarily private 
sexual motivations behind his difficulties. (Did not Henry James say 
that sex is something about which we think a great deal when we are 
not thinking about anything else?)? Furthermore, I believe that 


matter of his concern with a distinction between unconscious and conscious, we may 
put him in a line with Leibniz’s distinction between perception and apperception. Or 
we could link him with the Spinozistic conatus and the Schopenhauerian will. Or, as 
a rationalist, he falls into the bin with Aquinas (who is himself most conveniently iso- 
lated as a rationalist if you employ the essentializing as against the proportional 
strategy, stressing what he added rather than what he retained). Many arguments 
seem to hinge about the fact that there is an unverbalized disagreement as to the choice 
between these strategies. The same man, for instance, who might employ the essential- 
izing strategy in proclaiming Aquinas as a rationalist, taking as the significant factor 
in Aquinas’ philosophy his additions to rationalism rather than considering this as 
an ingredient in a faith philosophy, might object to the bracketing of Aquinas and 
Freud (here shifting to the proportional strategy, as he pointed out the totally different 
materials with which Aquinas surrounded his rational principle). 

2 We may distinguish between a public and universal motive. In so far as one acts in 
a certain way because of his connection with a business or party, he would act from a 
public motive. His need of response to a new glandular stimulation at adolescence, 
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studies of artistic imagery, outside the strict pale of psychoanalytic 
emphasis, will bear out Freud’s brilliant speculations as to the sexual 
puns, the double entendres, lurking behind the most unlikely fa- 
cades. If a man acquires a method of thinking about everything else, 
for instance, during the sexual deprivations and rigors of adolescence, 
this cure may well take on the qualities of the disease; and in so far as 
he continues with this same method in adult years, though his life 
has since become sexually less exacting, such modes as incipient 
homosexuality or masturbation may very well be informatively in- 
terwoven in the strands of his thought and be discoverable by inspec- 
tion of the underlying imagery or patterns in this thought. 

Indeed, there are only a few fundamental bodily idioms—and why 
should it not be likely that an attitude, no matter how complex its 
ideational expression, could only be completed by a channelization 
within its corresponding gestures? That is, the details of experience 
behind A’s dejection may be vastly different from the details of ex- 
perience behind B’s dejection, yet both A and B may fall into the 
same bodily posture in expressing their dejection. And in an era like 
ours, coming at the end of a long individualistic emphasis, where we 
frequently find expressed an attitude of complete independence, of 
total, uncompromising self-reliance, this expression would not reach 
its fulfilment in choreography except in the act of ‘“‘practical narcis- 
sism” (that is, the only wholly independent person would be the one 
who practiced self-abuse and really meant it). 


But it may be noticed that we have here tended to consider mind- 
body relations from an interactive point of view rather than a mate- 
rialistic one (which would take the body as the essence of the act and 
the mentation as the sublimation). 

Freud himself, interestingly enough, was originally nearer to this 
view (necessary, as I hope to show later, for specifically literary pur- 
poses) than he later became. Freud explicitly resisted the study of 
motivation by way of symbols. He distinguished his own mode of 
analysis from the symbolic by laying the stress upon free association. 
That is, he would begin the analysis of a neurosis without any pre- 


on the other hand, would arise regardless of social values, and in that sense would be 
at once private and universal. The particular forms in which he expressed this need 
would, of course, be channelized in accordance with public or social factors. 
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conceived notion as to the absolute meaning of any image that the 
patient might reveal in the account of a dream. His procedure in- 
volved the breaking-down of the dream into a set of fragments, with 
the analyst then inducing the patient to improvise associations on 
each of these fragments in turn. And afterward, by charting 
recurrent themes, he would arrive at the crux of the patient’s 
conflict. 

Others (particularly Stekel), however, proposed a great short cut 
here. They offered an absolute content for various items of imagery. 
For instance, in Stekel’s dictionary of symbols, which has the ab- 
soluteness of an old-fashioned dreambook, the right-hand path 
equals the road to righteousness, the left-hand path equals the road 
to crime, in anybody’s dreams (in Lenin’s presumably, as well as the 
Pope’s). Sisters are breasts and brothers are buttocks. “The lug- 
gage of a traveller is the burden of sin by which one is oppressed,”’ 
etc. Freud criticizes these on the basis of his own clinical experi- 
ences—and whereas he had reservations against specific equations, 
and rightly treats the method as antithetical to his own contribu- 
tion, he decides that a high percentage of Stekel’s purely intuitive 
hunches were corroborated. And after warning that such a gift as 
Stekel’s is often evidence of paranoia, he decides that normal persons 
may also occasionally be capable of it. 

Its lure as efficiency is understandable. And, indeed, if we revert 
to the matter of luggage, for instance, does it not immediately give 
us insight into a remark of André Gide, who is a specialist in the 
portrayal of scrupulous criminals, who has developed a stylistic trick 
for calling to seduction in the accents of evangelism, and who advises 
that one should learn to ‘travel light’’? 

But the trouble with short cuts is that they deny us a chance to 
take longer routes. With them, the essentializing strategy takes a 
momentous step forward. You have next but to essentialize your 
short cuts in turn (a short cut atop a short cut), and you get the 
sexual emphasis of Freud, the all-embracing ego compensation of 
Adler, or Rank’s master-emphasis upon the birth-trauma, etc. 

Freud himself fluctuates in his search for essence. At some places 
you find him proclaiming the all-importance of the sexual, at other 
places you find him indignantly denying that his psychology is a 
pansexual one at all, and at still other places you get something half- 
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way between the two, via the concept of the libido, which embraces a 
spectrum from phallus to philanthropy. 

The important matter for our purposes is to suggest that the 
examination of a poetic work’s internal organization would bring us 
nearer to a variant of the typically Freudian free-association method 
than to the purely symbolic method toward which he subsequently 
gravitated.’ 

The critic should adopt a variant of the free-association method. 
One obviously cannot invite an author, especially a dead author, to 
oblige him by telling what the author thinks of when the critic 
isolates some detail or other for improvisation. But what he can do 
is to note the context of imagery and ideas in which an image takes 
its place. He can also note, by such analysis, the kinds of evalua- 
tions surrounding this image of a crossing; for instance, is it an 
escape from or a return to an evil or a good, etc? Until finally, by 
noting the ways in which this crossing behaves, what subsidiary 
imagery accompanies it, what kind of event it grows out of, what 
kind of event grows out of it, what altered rhythmic and tonal effects 
characterize it, etc., one grasps its significance as motivation. And 
there is no essential motive offered here. The motive of the work is 
equated with the structure of interrelationships within the work 
itself. 


“But there is more to a work of art than that.” I hear this objec- 
tion being raised. And I agree with it. And I wonder whether we 
could properly consider the matter in this wise: 

For convenience using the word “‘poem”’ to cover any complete 
made artistic product, let us divide this artefact (the invention, 
creation, formation, poetic construct) in accordance with three 
modes of analysis: dream, prayer, chart. 


3 Perhaps, to avoid confusion, I should call attention to the fact that symbolic in 
this context is being used differently by me from its use in the expression “‘symbolic 
action.”” If a man crosses a street, it is a practical act. If he writes a book about 
crossings—crossing streets, bridges, oceans, etc.—that is a symbolic act. Symbolic, 
as used in the restricted sense (in contrast with free association) would refer to the im- 
putation of an absolute meaning to a crossing, a meaning that I might impute even 
before reading the book in question. Against this, I should maintain: One can never 
know what a crossing means, in a specific book, until he has studied its tie-up with 
other imagery in that particular book. 
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The psychoanalysis of Freud and of the schools stemming from 
Freud has brought forward an astoundingly fertile range of observa- 
tions that give us insight into the poem as dream. There is opened 
up before us a sometimes almost terrifying glimpse into the ways in 
which we may, while overtly doing one thing, be covertly doing an- 
other. Yet, there is nothing mystical or even unusual about this. I 
may, for instance, consciously place my elbow upon the table. Yet 
at the same time I am clearly unconscious of the exact distance be- 
tween my elbow and my nose. Or, if that analogy seems like cheat- 
ing, let us try another: I may be unconscious of the way in which a 
painter-friend, observant of my postures, would find the particular 
position of my arm characteristic of me. 

Or let us similarly try to take the terror out of infantile regression. 
In so far as I speak the same language that I learned as a child, every 
time I speak there is, within my speech, an ingredient of regression 
to the infantile level. Regression, we might say, is a function of pro- 
gression. Where the progression has been a development by evolu- 
tion or continuity of growth (as were one to have learned to speak 
and think in English as a child, and still spoke and thought in Eng- 
lish) rather than by revolution or discontinuity of growth (as were 
one to have learned German in childhood, to have moved elsewhere 
at an early age, and since become so at home in English that he could 
not even understand a mature conversation in the language of his 
childhood), the archaic and the now would be identical. You could 
say, indifferently, either that the speech is regression or that it is not 
regression. But were the man who had forgot the language of his 
childhood, to begin speaking nothing but this early language (under 
a sudden agitation or as the result of some steady pressure), we 
should have the kind of regression that goes formally by this name in 
psychoanalytic nomenclature. 

The ideal growth, I suppose—the growth without elements of 
alienation, discontinuity, homelessness—is that wherein regression 
is natural. We might sloganize it as “the adult a child matured.” 
Growth has here been simply a successive adding of cells—the 
growth of the chambered nautilus. But there is also the growth of 
the adult who, “when he became a man, put away childish things.”’ 
This is the growth of the crab, that grows by abandoning one room 
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and taking on another. It produces moments of crisis. It makes for 
philosophies of emancipation and enlightenment, where one gets a 
jolt and is ‘“‘awakened from the sleep of dogma” (and alas! in leaving 
his profound “Asiatic slumber,”’ he risks getting in exchange more 
than mere wakefulness, more than the eternal vigilance that is the 
price of liberty—he may get wakefulness plus, i.e., insomnia). 

There are, in short, critical points (or, in the Hegel-Marx vocabu- 
lary, changes of quantity leading to changes of quality) where the 
process of growth or change converts a previous circle of protection 
into a circle of confinement. The first such revolution may well be, 
for the human individual, a purely biological one—the change at 
birth when the fetus, heretofore enjoying a larval existence in the 
womb, being fed on manna from the placenta, so outgrows this 
circle of protection that the benign protection becomes a malign 
circle of confinement, whereat it must burst forth into a different 
kind of world—a world of locomotion, aggression, competition, hunt. 
The mother, it is true, may have already been living in such a world; 
but the fetus was in a world within this world—in a monastery—a 
world such as is lived in by “coupon clippers,’ who get their divi- 
dends as the result of sharp economic combat but who may, so long 
as the payments are regular, devote themselves to thoughts and 
diseases far “‘above’’ these harsh material operations. 

In the private life of the individual there may be many subsequent 
jolts of a less purely biological nature, as with the death of some one 
person who had become pivotal to this individual’s mental economy. 
But whatever these unique variants may be, there is again a uni- 
versal variant at adolescence, when radical changes in the glandular 
structure of the body make this body a correspondingly altered en- 
vironment for the mind, requiring a corresponding change in our 
perspective, our structure of interpretations, meanings, values, pur- 
poses, and inhibitions, if we are to take it properly into account. 

In the informative period of childhood our experiences are strong- 
ly personalized. Our attitudes take shape with respect to distinct 
people who have roles, even animals and objects being vessels of 
character. Increasingly, however, we begin to glimpse a world of 
abstract relationships, of functions understood solely through the 
medium of symbols in books. Even such real things as Tibet and 
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Eskimos and Napoleon are for us, who have not been to Tibet, or 
lived with Eskimos, or fought under Napoleon, but a structure of 
signs. In a sense, it could be said that we learn these signs flat. We 
must start from scratch. There is no tradition in them; they are pure 
present. For though they have been handed down by tradition, we 
can read meaning into them only in so far as we can project or extend 
them out of our own experience. We may, through being burned a 
little, understand the signs for being burned a lot—it is in this sense 
that the coaching of interpretation could be called traditional. But 
we cannot understand the signs for being burned a lot until we have 
in our own flat experience, here and now, been burned a little. 

Out of what can these extensions possibly be drawn? Only out of 
the informative years of childhood. Psychoanalysis talks of purpo- 
sive forgetting. Yet purposive forgetting is the only way of remem- 
bering. One learns the meaning of “table,” “book,” “father,” 
“mother,” ‘‘mustn’t,” by forgetting the contexts in which these 
words were used. The Darwinian ancestry (locating the individual 
in his feudal line of descent from the ape) is matched in Freud by a 
still more striking causal ancestry that we might sloganize as ‘‘the 
child is father to the man.’ 

As we grow up new meanings must either be engrafted upon old 
meanings (being to that extent double entendres) or they must be 
new starts (hence, involving problems of dissociation). 


4 Maybe the kind of forgetting that is revealed by psychoanalysis could, within this 
frame, be better characterized as an incomplete forgetting. That is, whereas table, for 
instance, acquires an absolute and emotionally neutral meaning, as a name merely for 
a class of objects, by a merging of all the contexts involving the presence of a table, a 
table becomes symbolic, or a double entendre, or more than table, when some particular 
informative context is more important than the others. That is, when table, as used by 
the poet, has overtones of, let us say, one table at which his mother worked when he was 
a child. In this way the table, its food, and the cloth may become surrogates for the 
mother, her breasts, and her apron. And incest awe may become merged with “‘mustn’t 
touch” injunctions, stemming from attempts to keep the child from meddling with the 
objects on the table. In a dream play by Edmund Wilson, The Crime in the Whistler 
Room, there are two worlds of plot, with the characters belonging in the one world 
looking upon those in the other as dead, and the hero of this living world taking a 
dream shape as werewolf. The worlds switch back and forth, depending upon the 
presence or removal of a gate-leg table. In this instance I think we should not be far 
wrong in attributing some such content as the above to the table when considering it as 
a fulcrum upon which the structure of the plot is swung. 
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It is in the study of the poem as dream that we find revealed the 
ways in which the poetic organization takes shape under these neces- 
sities. Revise Freud’s terms, if you will. But nothing is done by sim- 
ply trying to refute them or to tie them into knots. One may com- 
plain at this procedure, for instance: Freud characterizes the dream 
as the fulfilment of a wish; an opponent shows him a dream of frus- 
tration, and he answers: ‘‘But the dreamer wishes to be frustrated.” 
You may demur at that, pointing out that Freud has developed a 
‘*heads I win, tails you lose’’ mode of discourse here. But I maintain 
that, in doing so, you have contributed nothing. For there are 
people whose values are askew, for whom frustration itself is a kind 
of grotesque ambition. If you would, accordingly, propose to chart 
this field by offering better terms, by all means do so. But better 
terms are the only kind of refutation here that is worth the trouble. 
Similarly, one may be unhappy with the concept of ambivalence, 
which allows pretty much of an open season on explanations (though 
the specific filling-out may provide a better case for the explanation 
than appears in this key term itself). But, again, nothing but an 
alternative explanation is worth the effort of discussion here. Freud’s 
terminology is a dictionary, a lexicon for charting a vastly complex 
and hitherto largely uncharted field. You can’t refute a dictionary. 
The only profitable answer to a dictionary is another one. 

A profitable answer to Freud’s treatment of the Oedipus complex, 
for instance, was Malinowski’s study of its variants in a matriarchal 
society. Here we get at once a corroboration and a refutation of the 
Freudian doctrine. It is corroborated in that the same general pat- 
terns of enmity are revealed; it is refuted in that these patterns are 

SIt is wrong, I think, to consider Freud’s general picture as that of an individual 
psychology. Adler’s start from the concept of ego compensation fits this description 
par excellence. But Freud’s is a family psychology. He has offered a critique of the 
family, though it is the family of a neo-patriarch. It is interesting to watch Freud, in his 
Group Psychology and the Analysis of the Ego frankly shifting between the primacy of 
group psychology and the primacy of individual psychology, changing his mind as he 
debates with himself in public and leaves in his pages the record of his fluctuations, 
frankly stated as such. Finally, he compromises by leaving both, drawing individual 
psychology from the role of the monopolistic father, and group psychology from the 
roles of the sons, deprived of sexual gratification by the monopolistic father, and banded 


together for their mutual benefit. But note that the whole picture is that of a family 
albeit of a family in which the woman is a mere passive object of male wealth. 
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shown not to be innate but to take shape with relation to the differ- 
ence in family structure itself, with corresponding difference in roles. 

Freud’s overemphasis upon the patriarchal pattern (an assump- 
tion of its absoluteness that is responsible for the Freudian tendency 
to underrate greatly the economic factors influencing the relation- 
ships of persons or roles) is a prejudicial factor that must be dis- 
counted, in Freud, even when treating the poem as dream. Though 
totemistic religion, for instance, flourished with matriarchal pat- 
terns, Freud treats even this in patriarchal terms. And I submit that 
this emphasis will conceal from us, to a large degree, what is going on 
in art (still confining ourselves to the dream level—the level at which 
Freudian co-ordinates come closest to the charting of the logic of 
poetic structure). 

In the literature of transitional eras, for instance, we find an 
especial profusion of rebirth rituals, where the poet is making the 
symbolic passes that will endow him with a new identity. Now, im- 
agine him trying to do a very thorough job of this reidentification. 
To be completely reborn, he would have to change his very lineage 
itself. He would have to revise not only his present but also his past. 
(Ancestry and cause are forever becoming intermingled—the thing is 
that from which it came—cause is Ur-sache, etc.) And could a per- 
sonalized past be properly confined to a descent through the father, 
when it is the mater that is semper certa? Totemism, when not in- 
terpreted with Freud’s patriarchal bias, may possibly provide us 
with the necessary cue here. Totemism, as Freud himself reminds us, 
was a magical device whereby the members of a group were identi- 
fied with one another by the sharing of the same substance (a process 
often completed by the ritualistic eating of this substance, though it 
might, for this very reason, be prohibited on less festive occasions). 
And it is to the mother that the basic informative experiences of 
eating are related. 

So, all told, even in strongly patriarchal societies (and much more 
so in a society like ours, where theories of sexual equality, with a cor- 
responding confusion in sexual differentiation along occupational 
lines, have radically broken the symmetry of pure patriarchalism), 
would there not be a tendency for rebirth rituals to be completed by 
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symbolizations of matricide and without derivation from competi- 
tive, monopolistic ingredients at all?° 

To consider explicitly a bit of political dreaming, is not Hitler’s 
doctrine of Aryanism something analogous to the adoption of a new 
totemic line? Has he not voted himself a new identity and, in keep- 
ing with a bastardized variant of the strategy of materialistic sci- 
ence, rounded this out by laying claim to a distinct blood stream? 
What the Pope is saying, benignly, in proclaiming the Hebrew 
prophets as the spiritual ancestors of Catholicism, Hitler is saying 
malignly in proclaiming for himself a lineage totally distinct. 

Freud, working within the patriarchal perspective, has explained 
how such thinking becomes tied up with persecution. The paranoid, 
he says, assigns his imagined persecutor the role of rejected father. 
This persecutor is all-powerful, as the father seems to the child. He 
is responsible for every imagined machination (as the Jews, in Hit- 
ler’s scheme, become the universal devil-function, the leading brains 
behind every “‘plot’’). Advancing from this brilliant insight, it is not 
hard to understand why, once Hitler’s fantasies are implemented by 
the vast resources of a nation, the “persecutor’’ becomes the perse- 
cuted. 

The point I am trying to bring out is that this assigning of a new 
lineage to one’s self (as would be necessary, in assigning one’s self a 
new identity) could not be complete were it confined to symbolic 


6 Or you might put it this way: Rebirth would require a killing of the old self. Such 
symbolic suicide, to be complete, would require a snapping of the total ancestral line 
(as being an integral aspect of one’s identity). Hence, a tendency for the emancipatory 
crime to become sexually ambivalent. Freud’s patriarchal emphasis leads to an over- 
stress upon father-rejection as a basic cause rather than as a by-product of conversion 
(the Kierkegaard earthquake, that was accompanied by a changed attitude toward his 
father). Suicide, to be thorough, would have to go farther, and the phenomena of 
identity revealed in totemism might require the introduction of matricidal ingredients 
also. Freud himself, toward the end of Totem and Taboo, gives us an opening wedge by 
stating frankly, ‘‘In this evolution I am at a loss to indicate the place of the great 
maternal deities who perhaps everywhere preceded the paternal deities. ... . ” This 
same patriarchal emphasis also re-enforces the Freudian tendency to treat social love 
as a mere sublimation of balked male sexual appetite, whereas a more matriarchal con- 
cern, with the Madonna and Child relationship, would suggest a place for affection as 
a primary biological motivation. Not even a naturalistic account of motivation would 
necessarily require re-enforcement from the debunking strategy (in accordance with 
which the real motives would be incipient perversions, and social motives as we know 
them would be but their appearances, or censored disguise). 
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patricide. There must also be ingredients of symbolic matricide in- 
termingled here (with the phenomena of totemism giving cause to 
believe that the ritualistic slaying of the maternal relationship may 
draw upon an even deeper level than the ritualistic slaying of the 
paternal relationship). Lineage itself is charted after the metaphor 
of the family tree, which is, to be sure, patriarchalized in Western 
heraldry, though we get a different quality in the tree of life. Mac- 
Leish, in his period of aesthetic negativism, likens the sound of good 
verse to the ring of the ax in the tree, and if I may mention an early 
story of my own, Jn Quest of Olympus, a rebirth fantasy, it begins by 
the felling of a tree, followed by the quick change from child to adult, 
or, within the conventions of the fiction, the change from tiny 
“Treep” to gigantic ““Arjk”’; and though, for a long time, under the 
influence of the Freudian patriarchal emphasis, I tended to consider 
such trees as fathers, I later felt compelled to make them am- 
biguously parents. The symbolic structure of Peter Blume’s paint- 
ing, ““The Eternal City,” almost forces me to assign the tree, in that 
instance, to a purely maternal category, since the rejected father is 
pictured in the repellent phallus-like figure of Mussolini, leaving 
only the feminine role for the luxuriant tree that, by my interpreta- 
tion of the picture, rounds out the lineage (with the dishonored 
Christ and the beggarwoman as vessels of the past lineage, and the 
lewd Mussolini and the impersonal tree as vessels of the new lineage, 
which I should interpret on the nonpolitical level as saying that 
sexuality is welcomed, but as a problem, while home is relegated to 
the world of the impersonal, abstract, observed). 

From another point of view we may consider the sacrifice of gods, 
or of kings, as stylistic modes for dignifying human concerns (a kind 
of neo-euhemerism). In his stimulating study of the ritual drama, 
The Hero, Lord Raglan overstresses, it seems to me, the notion that 
these dramas appealed purely as spectacles. Would it not be more 
likely that the fate of the sacrificial king was also the fate of the 
audience, in stylized form, dignified, “‘writ large’? Thus, their en- 
grossment in the drama would not be merely that of watching a 
parade, or the utilitarian belief that the ritual would insure rain- 
fall, crops, fertility, a good year, etc.; but, also, the stages of the 
hero’s journey would chart the stages of their journey (as an Eliza- 
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bethan play about royalty was not merely an opportunity for the pit 
to get a glimpse of high life, a living newspaper on the doings of 
society, but a dignification or memorializing of their own concerns, 
translated into the idiom then currently accepted as the proper lan- 
guage of magnification).’ 


But though we may want to introduce minor revisions in the 
Freudian perspective here, I submit that we should take Freud’s key 
terms, ‘‘condensation”’ and ‘“‘displacement,” as the over-all cate- 
gories for the analysis of the poem as dream. The terms are really 
two different approaches to the same phenomenon. Condensation, 
we might say, deals with the respects in which house in a dream may 
be more than house, or house plus. And displacement deals with the 
way in which house may be other than house, or house minus. (Per- 
haps we should say, more accurately, minus house.) 

One can understand the resistance to both of these emphases. It 
leaves no opportunity for a house to be purely and simply a house— 
and whatever we may feel about it as regards dreams, it is a very 
disturbing state of affairs when transferred to the realm of art. We 
must acknowledge, however, that the house in a poem is, when 
judged purely and simply as a house, a very flimsy structure for pro- 
tection against wind and rain. So there seems to be some justice in 
retaining the Freudian terms when trying to decide what is going on 
in poetry. As Freud fills them out, the justification becomes strong- 
er. The ways in which grammatical rules are violated, for instance; 
the dream’s ways of enacting conjunctions, of solving arguments by 
club offers of mutually contradictory assertions; the importance of 
both concomitances and discontinuities for interpretative purposes 
(the phenomena of either association or dissociation, as you prefer, 
revealed with greatest clarity in the lapsus linguae); the conversion 
of an expression into its corresponding act (as were one, at a time 
when “‘over the fence is out” was an expression in vogue, to apply 
this comment upon some act by following the dream of this act by a 


7 Might not the sacrificial figure (as parent, king, or god) also at times derive from no 
resistance or vindictiveness whatsoever, but be the recipient of the burden simply 
through “‘having stronger shoulders, better able to bear it?’”’ And might the choice of 
guilty scapegoats (such as a bad father) be but a secondary development for accom- 
modating this socialization of a loss to the patterns of legality? 
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dreamed incident of a ball going over a fence); and, above all, the 
notion that the optative is in dreams, as often in poetry and essay, 
presented in the indicative (a Freudian observation fertile to the 
neo-positivists’ critique of language)—the pliancy and ingenuity of 
Freud’s researches here make entrancing reading, and continually 
provide insights that can be carried over, mutatis mutandis, to the 
operations of poetry. Perhaps we might sloganize the point thus: 
In so far as art contains a surrealist ingredient (and all art contains 
some of this ingredient), psychoanalytic co-ordinates are required to 
explain the logic of its structure. 

Perhaps we might take some of the pain from the notions of con- 
densation and displacement (with the tendency of one event to be- 
come the synecdochic representative of some other event in the same 
cluster) by imagining a hypothetical case of authorship. A novelist, 
let us say, is trying to build up for us a sense of secrecy. He is pic- 
turing a conspiracy, yet he was never himself quite this kind of con- 
spirator. Might not this novelist draw upon whatever kinds of con- 
spiracy he himself had experientially known (as for instance were he 
to draft for this purpose memories of his participation in some child- 
hood Bund)? If this were so, an objective breakdown of the imagery 
with which he surrounded the conspiratorial events in his novel 
would reveal this contributory ingredient. You would not have to 
read your interpretation into it. It would be objectively, structural- 
ly, there, and could be pointed to by scissor work. For instance, the 
novelist might explicitly state that, when joining the conspiracy, the 
hero recalled some incident of his childhood. Or the adult conspira- 
tors would, at strategic points, be explicitly likened by the-novelist 
to children, etc. A statement about the ingredients of the work’s mo- 
tivation would thus be identical with a statement about the work’s 
structure—a statement as to what goes with what in the work itself. 
Thus, in Coleridge’s The Eolian Harp, you do not have to interpret 
the poet’s communion with the universe as an affront to his wife; the 
poet himself explicitly apologizes to her for it. Also, it is an objec- 
tively citable fact that imagery of noon goes with this apology. If, 
then, we look at other poems by Coleridge, noting the part played 
by the sun at noon in the punishments of the guilt-laden Ancient 
Mariner, along with the fact that the situation of the narrator’s con- 
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fession involves the detention of a wedding guest from the marriage 
feast, plus the fact that a preference for church as against marriage 
is explicitly stated at the end of the poem, we begin to see a motiva- 
tional cluster emerging. It is obvious that such structural interrela- 
tionships cannot be wholly conscious, since they are generalizations 
about acts that can only be made inductively and statistically after 
the acts have been accumulated. (This applies as much to the acts 
of a single poem as to the acts of many poems. We may find a theme 
emerging in one work that attains fruition in that same work—the 
ambiguities of its implications where it first emerges attaining ex- 
plication in the same integer. Or its full character may not be devel- 
oped until a later work. In its ambiguous emergent form it is a 
synecdochic representative of the form it later assumes when it 
comes to fruition in either the same work or in another one.) 


However, though the synecdochic process (whereby something 
does service for the other members of its same cluster or as the fore- 
shadowing of itself in a later development) cannot be wholly con- 
scious, the dream is not all dream. We might say, in fact, that the 
Freudian analysis of art was handicapped by the aesthetic of the 
period—an aesthetic shared even by those who would have con- 
sidered themselves greatly at odds with Freud and who were, in 
contrast with his delving into the unbeautiful, concerned with 
beauty only. This was the aesthetic that placed the emphasis wholly 
upon the function of self-expression. The artist had a number— 
some unique character or identity—and his art was the externalizing 
of this inwardness. The general Schopenhauerian trend contributed 
to this. Von Hartmann’s Philosophy of the Unconscious has re-en- 
forced the same pattern. This version of voluntaristic processes, as 
connected with current theories of emancipation, resulted in a pic- 
ture of the dark, unconscious drive calling for the artist to “out with 
it.” The necessary function of the Freudian secular confessional, as 
a preparatory step to redemption, gave further strength to the same 
picture. Add the “complex in terms of the simple’’ strategy (with its 
variants—higher in terms of lower, normal as a mere attenuation of 
the abnormal, civilized as the primitive sublimated) ; add the war of 
the generations (which was considered as a kind of absolute rather 
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than as a by-product of other factors, as those who hated the idea of 
class war took in its stead either the war of the generations or the 
war of the sexes)—and you get a picture that almost automatically 
places the emphasis upon art as utterance, as the naming of one’s 
number, as a blurting-out, as catharsis by secretion. 

I suggested two other broad categories for the analysis of poetic 
organization: prayer and chart. 

Prayer would enter the Freudian picture in so far as it concerns 
the optative. But prayer does not stop at that. Prayer is also an act 
of communion. Hence, the concept of prayer, as extended to cover 
also secular forms of petition, moves us into the corresponding area 
of communication in general. We might say that, whereas the ex- 
pressionistic emphasis reveals the ways in which the poet, with an 
attitude, embodies it in appropriate gesture, communication deals 
with the choice of gesture for the inducement of corresponding at- 
titudes. Sensory imagery has this same communicative function, in- 
viting the reader, within the limits of the fiction at least, to make 
himself over in the image of the imagery. 

Considering the poem from this point of view, we begin with the 
incantatory elements in art, the ways of leading in or leading on the 
hypothetical audience X to which the poem, as a medium, is ad- 
dressed (though this hypothetical audience X be nothing more con- 
crete, as regards social relations, than a critical aspect of the poet’s 
own personality). Even Freud’s dream had a censor; but the poet’s 
censor is still more exacting, as his shapings and revisions are made 
for the purpose of forestalling resistances (be those an essay reader’s 
resistances to arguments and evidence or the novel reader’s re- 
sistance to developments of narrative or character). We move here 
into the sphere of rhetoric (reader-writer relationships, an aspect of 
art that Freud explicitly impinges upon only to a degree in his 
analysis of wit), with the notion of address being most evident in 
oration and letter, less so in drama, and least in the lyric. Roughly, I 
should say that the slightest presence of revision is per se indication 
of a poet’s feeling that his work is addressed (if only, as Mead might 
say, the address of an “I’’ to its “‘me’’). 

Here would enter consideration of formal devices, ways of point- 
ing up and fulfilling expectations, of living up to a contract with the 
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reader (as Wordsworth and Coleridge might put it), of easing by 
transition or sharpening by ellipsis; in short, all that falls within the 
sphere of incantation, imprecation, exhortation, inducement, weav- 
ing and releasing of spells; matters of style and form, of meter and 
rhythm, as contributing to these results; and thence to the conven- 
tions and social values that the poet draws upon in forming the 
appropriate recipes for the roles of protagonist and antagonist, into 
which the total agon is analytically broken down, with subsidiary 
roles polarized about one or the other of the two agonists tapering 
off to form a region of overlap between the two principles—the 
ground of the agon. Here, as the reverse of prayer, would come also 
invective, indictment, oath. And the gestures might well be traced 
down eventually to choices far closer to bodily pantomime than is 
revealed on the level of social evaluation alone (as were a poet, seek- 
ing the gestures appropriate for the conveying of a social negative- 
ness, to draw finally upon imagery of disgust, and perhaps even, at 
felicitous moments, to select his speech by playing up the very con- 
sonants that come nearest to the enacting of repulsion). 

As to the poem as chart: the Freudian emphasis upon the pun 
brings it about that something can only be in so far as it is something 
else. But, aside from these ambiguities, there is also a statement’s 
value as being exactly what it is. Perhaps we could best indicate 
what we mean by speaking of the poem as chart if we called it the 
poet’s contribution to an informal dictionary. As with proverbs, he 
finds some experience or relationship typical, or recurrent, or sig- 
nificant enough for him to need a word for it. Except that his way of 
defining the word is not to use purely conceptual terms, as in a for- 
mal dictionary, but to show how his vision behaves, with appropriate 
attitudes. In this, again, it is like the proverb that does not merely 
name but names vindictively, or plaintively, or promisingly, or con- 
solingly, etc. His namings need not be new ones. Often they are but 
memorializings of an experience long recognized. 

But, essentially, they are enactments, with every form of expres- 
sion being capable of treatment as the efficient extension of one as- 
pect or another of ritual drama (so that even the scientific essay 
would have its measure of choreography, its pedestrian pace itself 
being analyzed as gesture or incantation, its polysyllables being as 
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style the mimetics of a distinct monasticism, etc.). And this obser- 
vation, whereby we have willy-nilly slipped back into the former 
subject, the symbolic act as prayer, leads us to observe that the three 
aspects of the poem, here proposed, are not elements that can be 
isolated in the poem itself, with one line revealing the “‘dream,”’ an- 
other the “prayer,” and a third the “chart.’”’ They merely suggest 
three convenient modes in which to approach the task of analysis.* 

The primary category, for the explicit purposes of literary criti- 
cism, would thus seem to me to be that of communication rather 
than that of wish, with its disguises, frustrations, and fulfilments. 
Wishes themselves, in fact, become from this point of view analyz- 
able as purposes that get their shape from the poet’s perspective in 
general (while this perspective is in turn shaped by the collective 
medium of communication). The choice of communication also has 
the advantage, from the sociological point of view, that it resists the 
Freudian tendency to overplay the psychological factor (as the total 
medium of communication is not merely that of words, colors, forms, 
etc., or of the values and conventions with which these are endowed, 
but also the productive materials, co-operative resources, property 
rights, authorities, and their various bottlenecks, which figure in the 
total act of human conversation). 

Hence, to sum up: I should say that, for the explicit purposes of 
literary criticism, we should require more emphasis than the Freud- 
ian structure gives, (1) to the proportional strategy as against the 
essentializing one, (2) to matriarchal symbolizations as against the 
Freudian patriarchal bias, (3) to poem as prayer and chart, as 
against simply the poem as dream. 

But I fully recognize that, once the ingenious and complex struc- 
ture has been erected, nearly anyone can turn up with proposals 
that it be given a little more of this, a little less of that, a pinch of 
so-and-so, etc. And I recognize that, above all, we owe an enormous 
debt of gratitude to the man who, by his insight, his energy, and his 
remarkably keen powers of articulation, made such tinkering pos- 


§ Dream has its opposite, nightmare; prayer has its opposite, oath. Charts merely 
vary—in scope and relevance. In Kubla Khan, automatically composed during an 
opium dream, the dream ingredient is uppermost. In The Ancient Mariner, the prayer 
ingredient is uppermost. In Dejection and The Pains of Sleep, the chart ingredient is 
uppermost: here Coleridge is explicitly discussing his situation. 
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sible. It is almost fabulous to think that, after so many centuries of 
the family, it is only now that this central factor in our social or- 
ganization has attained its counterpart in an organized critique of 
the family and of the ways in which the informative experience with 
familiar roles may be carried over, or ““metaphored,”’ into the experi- 
ence with extra-familiar roles, giving these latter, in so far as they 
are, or are felt to be, analogous with the former, a structure of inter- 
pretations and attitudes borrowed from the former. And in so far as 
poets, like everyone else, are regularly involved in such informative 
familiar relationships, long before any but a few rudimentary bodily 
gestures are available for communicative use (with their first use 
unquestionably being the purely self-expressive one), the child is 
indeed the adult poet’s father, as he is the father of us all (if not so in 
essence, then at least as regards an important predisposing factor “‘to 
look out for”). Thence we get to “‘like father like son.”” And thence 
we get to Freud’s brilliant documentation of this ancestry, as it 
affects the maintenance of a continuity in the growing personality. 

Only if we eliminate biography entirely as a relevant fact about 
poetic organization can we eliminate the importance of the psycho- 
analyst’s search for universal patterns of biography (as revealed in 
the search for basic myths which recur in new guises as a theme with 
variations) ; and we can eliminate biography as a relevant fact about 
poetic organization only if we consider the work of art as if it were 
written neither by people nor for people, involving neither induce- 
ments nor resistances.’ Such can be done, but the cost is tremendous 
in so far as the critic considers it his task to disclose the poem’s 
eventfulness. 


» Those who stress form of this sort, as against content, usually feel that they are 
concerned with judgments of excellence as against judgments of the merely representa- 
tive. Yet, just as a content category such as the Oedipus complex is neutral, i.e., in- 
cludes both good and bad examples of its kind, so does a form category, such as sonnet 
or iambic pentameter, include both good and bad examples of its kind. In fact, though 
categories or classifications may be employed for evaluative purposes, they should be 
of themselves nonevaluative. Apples is a neutral, nonevaluative class, including firm 
apples and rotten ones. Categories that are in themselves evaluative are merely cir- 
cular arguments—disguised ways of saying “‘this is good because it is good.” The 
orthodox strategy of disguise is to break the statement into two parts, such as: ‘‘This 
is good because it has form; and form is good.”’ The lure behind the feeling that the 
miracle of evaluation can be replaced by a codified scientific routine of evaluation seems 
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However, this is decidedly not the same thing as saying that “we 
cannot appreciate the poem without knowing about its relation to 
the poet’s life as an individual.” Rather, it is equivalent to saying: 
“We cannot understand a poem’s structure without understanding 
the function of that structure. And to understand its function we 
must understand its purpose.’ To be sure, there are respects in 
which the poem, as purpose, is doing things for the poet that it is 
doing for no one else. For instance, I think it can be shown by analy- 
sis of the imagery in Coleridge’s ““Mystery Poems”’ that one of the 
battles being fought there is an attempt to get self-redemption by 
the poet’s striving for the vicarious or ritualistic redemption of his 
drug. It is obvious that this aspect of the equational structure is 
private and would best merit discussion when one is discussing the 
strategy of one man in its particularities. Readers in general will re- 
spond only to the sense of guilt, which was sharpened for Coleridge 
by his particular burden of addiction, but which may be sharpened 
for each reader by totally different particularities of experience. But 
if you do not discuss the poem’s structure as a function of symbolic 
redemption at all (as a kind of private-enterprise Mass, with im- 
portant ingredients of a black Mass), the observations you make 
about its structure are much more likely to be gratuitous and ar- 
bitrary (quite as only the most felicitous of observers could relevant- 
ly describe the distribution of men and postures in a football game 
if he had no knowledge of the game’s purpose and did not discuss its 
formations as oppositional tactics for the carrying-out of this pur- 


to get its backing from the hope that a concept of quality can be matched by a number. 
The terms missing may be revealed by a diagram, thus: 


Pound 

) 
) 
) 


Often the strategy of concealment is accomplished by an ambiguity, as the critic some- 
times uses the term ‘‘poetry”’ to designate good poetry, and sometimes uses it to desig- 
nate “poetry, any poetry, good, bad, or indifferent.”” I do, however, strongly sympa- 
thize with the formalists, as against the sociologists, when the sociologist treats poetry 
simply as a kind of haphazard sociological survey—a report about world-conditions 
that often shows commendable intuitive insight but is handicapped by a poor method- 
ology of research and controls. 
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pose, but treated the spectacle simply as the manifestation of a de- 
sire to instruct and amuse). 

Thus, in the case of The Ancient Mariner, knowledge of Coleridge’s 
personal problems may enlighten us as to the particular burdens that 
the Pilot’s boy (“‘who now doth crazy go’’) took upon himself as 
scapegoat for the poet alone. But his appearance in the poem cannot 
be understood at all, except in superficial terms of the interesting or 
the picturesque, if we do not grasp his function as a scapegoat of 
some sort-—a victimized vessel for drawing off the most malign 
aspects of the curse that afflicts the “greybeard loon’ whose cure 
had been effected under the dubious aegis of moonlight. And I be- 
lieve that such a functional approach is the only one that can lead 
into a profitable analysis of a poem’s structure even on the purely 
technical level. I remember how, for instance, I had pondered for 
years the reference to the “‘silly buckets”’ filled with curative rain. I 
noted the epithet as surprising, picturesque, and interesting. I knew 
that it was doing something, but I wasn’t quite sure what. But as 
soon as I looked upon the Pilot’s boy as a scapegoat, I saw that the 
word silly was a technical foreshadowing of the fate that befell this 
figure in the poem. The structure itself became more apparent: the 
“loon’’-atic Mariner begins his cure from drought under the aegis of 
a moon that causes a silly rain, thence by synecdoche to silly buck- 
ets, and the most malignant features of this problematic cure are 
transferred to the Pilot’s boy who now doth crazy go. Now, if you 
want to confine your observations to the one poem, you have a 
structural-functional-technical analysis of some important relation- 
ships within the poem itself. If you wish to trail the matter farther 
afield, into the equational structure of other work by Coleridge, you 
can back your interpretation of the moon by such reference as that 
to “moon-blasted madness,” which gives you increased authority to 
discern lunatic ingredients in the lunar. His letters, where he talks of 
his addiction in imagery like that of the ““Mystery Poems”’ and con- 
templates entering an insane asylum for a cure, entitle you to begin 
looking for traces of the drug as an ingredient in the redemptive 
problem. His letters also explicitly place the drug in the same cluster 
with the serpent; hence, we begin to discern what is going on when 
the Mariner transubstantiates the water snakes, in removing them 
from the category of the loathsome and accursed to the category of 
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the blessed and beautiful. So much should be enough for the mo- 
ment. Since the poem is constructed about an opposition between 
punishments under the aegis of the sun and cure under the aegis of 
the moon, one could proceed in other works to disclose the two sets 
of equations clustered about these two principles. Indeed, even in 
The Ancient Mariner itself we get a momentous cue, as the sun is 
explicitly said to be “like God’s own head.”’ But, for the moment, all 
I would maintain is that, if we had but this one poem by Coleridge, 
and knew not one other thing about him, we could not get an insight 
into its structure until we began with an awareness of its function as 
a symbolic redemptive process. 

I can imagine a time when the psychological picture will be so well 
known and taken into account—when we shall have gone so far be- 
yond Freud’s initial concerns—that a reference to the polymorphous 
perverse of the infantile, for instance, will seem far too general—a 
mere first approximation. Everyone provides an instance of the poly- 
morphous perverse, in attenuated form, at a moment of hesitancy; 
caught in the trackless maze of an unresolved, and even undefined, 
conflict, he regresses along this channel and that, in a formless ex- 
perimentation that “‘tries anything and everything, somewhat.”’ 
And in so far as his puzzle is resolved into pace, and steady rhythms 
of a progressive way out are established, there is always the likeli- 
hood that this solution will maintain continuity with the past of the 
poet’s personality by a covert drawing upon analogies with this past. 
Hence the poet or speculator, no matter how new the characters with 
which he is now concerned, will give them somewhat the roles of past 
characters; whereat I see nothing unusual about the thought that a 
mature and highly complex philosophy might be so organized as to 
be surrogate for, let us say, a kind of adult breast-feeding—or, in 
those more concerned with alienation, a kind of adult weaning). 
Such categories do not by any means encompass the totality of a 
communicative structure; but they are part of it, and the imagery 
and transitions of the poem itself cannot disclose their full logic until 
such factors are taken into account. 


However, I have spoken of pace. And perhaps I might conclude 
with some words on the bearing that the Freudian technique has 
upon the matter of pace. The Freudian procedure is primarily de- 
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signed to break down a rhythm grown obsessive, to confront the 
systematic pieties of the patient’s misery with systematic impieties 
of the clinic.’° But the emphasis here is more upon the breaking of a 
malign rhythm than upon the upbuilding of a benign one. There is 
no place in this technique for examining the available resources 
whereby the adoption of total dramatic enactment may lead to cor- 
respondingly proper attitude. There is no talk of games, of dance, of 
manual and physical actions, of historical role, as a “‘way in’”’ to this 
new upbuilding. The sedentary patient is given a sedentary cure. 
The theory of rhythms—work rhythms, dance rhythms, march 
rhythms—is no explicit part of this scheme, which is primarily de- 
signed to break old rhythms rather than to establish new ones. 

The establishing of a new pace, beyond the smashing of the old 
puzzle, would involve in the end a rounded philosophy of the drama. 
Freud, since his subject is conflict, hovers continually about the 
edges of such a philosophy; yet it is not dialectical enough. For this 
reason Marxists properly resent his theories, even though one could, 
by culling incidental sentences from his works, fit him comfortably 
into the Marxist perspective. But the Marxists are wrong, I think, 
in resenting him as an irrationalist, for there is nothing more rational 
than the systematic recognition of irrational and nonrational fac- 
tors. And I should say that both Freudians and Marxists are wrong 
in so far as they cannot put their theories together, by an over-all 
theory of drama itself (as they should be able to do, since Freud gives 
us the material of the closet drama, and Marx the material of the 
problem play, the one worked out in terms of personal conflicts, the 
other in terms of public conflicts). 

The approach would require explicitly the analysis of role: salva- 
tion via change or purification of identity (purification in either the 
moral or chemical sense) ; different typical relationships between in- 


t© There are styles of cure, shifting from age to age, because each novelty becomes a 
commonplace, so that the patient integrates his conflict with the ingredients of the old 
cure itself, thus making them part of his obsession. Hence, the need for a new method 
of jolting. Thus, I should imagine that a patient who had got into difficulties after 
mastering the Freudian technique would present the most obstinate problems for a 
Freudian cure. He would require some step beyond Freud. The same observation would 


apply to shifting styles in a poetry and philosophy, when. considered as cures, as the 
filling of a need. 
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dividual and group (as charted attitudinally in proverbs, and in 
complex works treated as sophisticated variants); modes of accept- 
ance, rejection, self-acceptance, rejection of rejection™ (‘‘the enemies 
of my enemies are my friends’’); transitional disembodiment as in- 
termediate step between old self and new self (the spirituality of 
Shelley and of the Freudian cure itself); monasticism in the develop- 
ment of methods that fix a transitional or other-worldly stage, there- 
by making the evanescent itself into a kind of permanency—with all 
these modes of enactment finally employing, as part of the gesture 
idiom, the responses of the body itself as actor. (If one sought to 
employ Freud, as is, for the analysis of the poem, one would find al- 
most nothing on poetic posture or pantomime, tonality, the sig- 
nificance of different styles and rhythmic patterns, nothing of this 
behaviorism.) Such, it seems to me, would be necessary, and much 
more in that direction, before we could so extend Freud’s perspective 
that it revealed the major events going on in art. 

But such revisions would by no means be anti-Freudian. They 
would be the kind of extensions required by reason of the fact that 
the symbolic act of art, whatever its analogies with the symbolic act 
of neurosis, also has important divergencies from the symbolic act of 
neurosis. They would be extensions designed to take into account 
the full play of communicative and realistic ingredients that com- 
prise so large an aspect of poetic structure. 


ANDOVER, NEW JERSEY 


tT am indebted to Norbert Gutermann for the term “‘self-acceptance” and to 
William S. Knickerbocker for the term “rejection of rejection.” 
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PSYCHOANALYTIC CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE 
UNDERSTANDING AND TREATMENT 
OF BEHAVIOR PROBLEMS 


WILLIAM HEALY, M.D. 


ABSTRACT 

Without denying the tremendous influence of psychoanalysis upon the study of 
human behavior, yet a tendency toward overvaluation of psychoanalytic concepts as 
providing solutions for many individual and social ills has to be recognized. Freud is 
not to be blamed for this—he has clearly recognized physical and social determinants 
and that what has been built upon the foundations of psychoanalysis is not a closed 
system. Behavior problems are mainly such because of their social significance. Al- 
though many illustrations are possible of the deeper causations of misconduct, yet 
these factors have often been overplayed. There is no reason why the strengths of 
psychoanalysis cannot be retained while a broad scientific orientation concerning be- 
havior problems is maintained. Psychoanalysis and sociology should represent col- 
laborative efforts. 

It is not necessary here to dwell on the stimulus that professional 
students of the problems of human behavior have received through 
the development and practice of psychoanalysis in general, and par- 
ticularly through the fundamental discoveries and the theoretical 
concepts of Sigmund Freud. The impress of psychoanalysis is found 
everywhere in this field, affecting the thought of even those who 
have not been trained in psychoanalysis, and, indeed, often of those 
who choose to belittle its progressive growth. Modern psychiatry 
and social work, both of which currently play such an important role 
in the understanding and treatment of behavior problems of many 
varieties, are deeply indebted to psychoanalysis for valuable in- 
sights through which some of their therapeutic aims may be brought 
to fruition. 

But, in a purview of the whole situation as it exists today, it must 
be acknowledged that on the part of those who are less well trained 
in medicine, psychology, sociology, and anthropology—the sciences 
which separately and co-operatively are necessary for fundamental 
understandings of behavior patterns and trends—there is a distinct 
tendency to overvaluation of psychoanalytic concepts as alone pro- 
viding workable solutions for a large share of individual and social 
ills. It is only too human to seize upon a specific idea or group of 
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ideas as offering sufficient explanation of causes and, consequently, 
affording a basis for remedies. History shows analogies in the rise of 
various forms of religious beliefs, or the attempt to apply such 
theories as that of the “economic man,”’ or the abundant making of 
legal restrictions—all offered as pointing the way to rectification of 
the behavior of humankind, individually or collectively. And yet we 
have the dismal chaos of present-day conditions. Of course, it can be 
argued that no one of these beliefs or theories has been fully applied 
—and then comes the eternal question of the essential nature of man 
and what there is about him that leads him not to respond more 
completely to the ideas and prescriptions that have been considered 
essential for better personality development and for better social 
progress. 

Since the more recent growth of medical and social psychology 
and of sociology we sometimes say that science has never had its 
innings in making plans for more wholesome adjustments of the 
affairs of man. Very true, but any special branch of science—and I 
certainly conceive psychoanalysis to be such a branch—is not the 
whole tree of scientific knowledge. Freud has never denied that, 
while psychoanalysis delves into the compiex causations of human 
behavior, it is often found that other than the deeper materials 
unearthed from the mental life are determinants of behavior—factors 
intrinsic in the personality makeup of the individual and extrinsic in 
the physical and social rhilieu. Over and over, for example, he has 
emphasized the constitutional determinants, the organic structure 
of the individual, as having a large share in the production of atti- 
tudes and specific forms of behavior. And while he has been far from 
attempting to do justice to the whole gamut of social and economic 
pressures and influences, he has written enough about social and 
group phenomena to show his recognition of the importance of these 
external forces in the origins of conduct trends. 

The foundations of psychoanalysis rest upon the overwhelmingly 
provable facts that superimposed upon—or, rather, coincident 
with—the organic background of human beings there are not only 
the long-recognized functionings of the mind but also certain hereto- 
fore largely unrecognized processes in the mental and emotional life. 
First of all, there is the vastly important dynamic quality of the 
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unconscious portion of mental activity. So-called “voluntary be- 
havior’ is often directly related to the activities of the unconscious. 
Freud has done far more than anyone else to make this clear. More- 
over, he has demonstrated at least some of the main laws inherent in 
human nature by which material entering through the receptor por- 
tions of the central nervous system is worked over in the psyche, 
stored in the unconscious, and then can and does become productive 
of behavior. Indeed, the keystone of the valid structure of psycho- 
analysis is the fact of repression. Utilizing the structural organiza- 
tion—the mechanism, as it were, of our minds—there are active 
mental processes which not only allow us to forget infinitely more 
than we consciously remember but which also forcefully hold down in 
the unconscious such kinds of material as are obnoxious to or even 
disavowed by our conscious selves. And the holding-down creates 
turmoils and stresses which seek outlets, and hence in one form or 
another find expression in ideas or behavior, the causation of which 
we are unaware because of the indirectness and partial submergence 
of the chain of antecedents. 

Then, adding to prior knowledge of the fundamental drives, in- 
stincts, and strivings of human nature, Freud also has with consider- 
able success elucidated further the nature of these forces. (‘‘Dyna- 
misms,”’ I prefer to call these forces, rather than to use the term 
“mechanisms,” which, though common in psychoanalytic phrase- 
ology, insufficiently indicates their working aspects.) And so much of 
Freud’s thought has been generally accepted as applicable to the 
manifestations of human behavior that we have now the commonly 
understood terms “sublimation,” “identification,” “projection,” 
“symbolization,”’ ‘“‘displacement,” etc. It is easy to comprehend 
from all this, based so largely on empirical observations, why Freud 
offered one definition of psychoanalysis as “‘a dynamic conception 
which reduces mental life to an interplay of reciprocally urging and 
checking forces.” And, one might add, this is quite in line with what 
we know of the receptor, inhibitory, and excitatory functions of the 
brain itself. 

Also drawn from observational sources there are, to be sure, var- 
ious other psychoanalytic considerations of great value for the in- 
terpretation of behavior—such as the ‘“‘complexes,’’ mainly originat- 
ing through the emotional relationships of family life; reactions to 
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the universal experiences which accompany the various stages of the 
individual’s development; the types of personality which result from 
a combination of intrinsic structural qualities and life’s experiences; 
or the rationale of conscience (superego) formation. All these have 
great import for the student of the genetics of characterial and con- 
duct tendencies. 

As I stated in an earlier work: 

Most distinctly to be recognized are the following psychobiological facts 
accepted as foundation stones of psychoanalysis: (a) Biological and psycho- 
logical development are inseparably interrelated. (b) The essential nature of the 
individual consists in strivings and urges, innate or unlearned, which originally 
are quite independent of environment. (c) Whatever the individual is or does 
at any given moment is very largely predetermined by his earlier experiences 
and his reactions to them. (d) The earliest years of life represent the period 
when biological and mental experiences most profoundly influence the individual 
because he is then less pre-formed or conditioned. (e) Existing actively in the 
mental life of the individual there is a vast amount of which he is unaware. (f) 


The biological, and consequently the psychological, constitution varies in 
different individuals." 


It is upon such foundations that Freud has built a body of theory 
which he insists is not a closed system. Coping stones of this super- 
structure may be removed without damage to either the foundations 
or the framework. 

Nearly all behavior problems are such because of their social sig- 
nificance. Conduct in general has positive or negative social values, 
and the problems we deal with clinically are of the latter type— 
ranging from those which merely cause annoyances to those which 
precipitate a demand for protection of society. The points to be 
made here are that conduct represents interaction with the environ- 
ment and that necessarily the nature and the qualities of the environ- 
ment, especially as this involves relationships with other human 
beings, have their part in effecting conduct manifestations. At the 
same time implicit in the fact that conduct is volitional behavior is 
the corollary that in every case it is not the environment alone but 
also what is going on within the individual that produces conduct 
trends. 


" Healy, Bronner, and Bowers, The Structure and Meaning of Psychoanalysis (New 
York: Knopf, 1930). 
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We cannot here even enumerate all the forms of behavior difficul- 
ties which, as referred to a child-guidance center, are discovered to 
be susceptible to psychoanalytic interpretations. If we take, as only 
one example, enuresis, a large accumulation of literature could be 
cited proving the indubitable values of psychoanalytic investigations 
of causes in a definite proportion of cases. Unconscious hostilities to 
parents, regressions to infantile attitudes, sexual components, and 
some fear complexes may, any of them, be involved. 

Much less diverse for consideration are the definitive delinquen- 
cies, which if committed by an adult would be termed crimes. One 
approach to the theme of this paper would be to discuss each kind of 
delinquency and the bearings of psychoanalytic interpretations upon 
the origins of the antisocial behavior. Our limitations, however, al- 
low only the simplest suggestions of these implications. Consider 
fire-setting—as differentiated from arson—and our knowledge that 
in an extraordinary proportion of cases the causes of this delinquency 
have been found to be bound up with sexual experiences and con- 
flicts. (Fire or flame we all know is a symbol for sexual activity.) 
One typical instance is that of a boy of ten, too amply warned about 
the sin of sex, who set a rather disastrous fire in a lumber yard at the 
very spot where a little girl initiated sex play with him. 

Or take stealing, which, of course, has a hundred-and-one possible 
interacting causations. It may represent the individual’s response to 
dire need, or to the social pressure of suggestion, or to the mores of a 
given tribe or gang or neighborhood. Confronted by such external 
issues, neither the professional worker nor the interested layman 
need seek any deeper explanation; but we know very concretely that 
in other cases the individual is driven to engage in this form of anti- 
social conduct by the activating dynamisms of the unconscious 
mental life. 

For one simple and explicit matter—some twenty-five years ago in 
my book, Mental Conflicts and Misconduct,? I gave in case histories 
concrete evidence of how seemingly irrational tendencies to steal 
may occasionally develop through some peculiarly dynamic associa- 
tion of ideas of stealing with ideas concerning sexual matters. When, 
through a feeling of guilt in such cases, urges to sexual experience or 


2 Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1915. 
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to entertain sexual thoughts are repressed, the emotionally associ- 
ated idea of stealing breaks through into action—and entirely with- 
out realization of the causal nexus. 

Clinical studies have brought out many other contributions prov- 
ing the force of unconscious mental processes in the production of 
antisocial conduct, the commonest form of which is stealing. In par- 
ticular, Alexander and I have been at pains to set forth, in Roots of 
Crime,’ accurate details of what was learned concerning their un- 
conscious drives through analytic sessions with offenders who had 
long records of delinquency and criminality. There it can be seen 
that we discovered various types of repressed factors at work. Actu- 
- ally unearthed as elements of the unconscious which activated the 
misbehavior were unwholesome identifications; emotional fixations 
at an early receptive or dependent stage of development with, as in 
other instances of reactions to inferiority feelings, overcompensation 
by indulging in delinquency as a proof of aggressive, bravado mas- 
culinity; spite or avengement reactions to deeply sensed ego or 
libidinal deprivations and thwartings; the seeking of relief from 
neurotic anxieties and tensions caused by unfulfilled repressed de- 
sires; and even an unacknowledged wish to return to the infantile 
state of irresponsible dependency implicit in a prison regime. 

From all this it seems clear that the direct role of repressed sexual 
desires in the development of stealing tendencies has been greatly - 
overplayed by some psychoanalysts in their earlier enthusiastic ac- 
ceptance of this theory. In particular, the symbolism of the nature 
of articles stolen has been overstressed, even when stealing has large- 
ly originated from unconscious internal conflicts. To be sure, one 
does occasionally discover such sexual symbolism, but, in general, 
the stealing itself as a forbidden act is much more likely to be 
symbolic. One recent case studied in our clinic demonstrates the 
symbolism of a criminal activity in very unusual fashion. A boy of 
fifteen, during a period of three months or so, engaged in a score of 
serious burglaries. It appeared that he always forcibly entered some 
office or shop and then, with or without stealing all the money that 
was there to appropriate, broke or destroyed or threw around much 
of what was in the place. He said he did not in the least know why 

3 New York: Knopf, 1935. 
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he did this—he was seized with a terrific impulse to doit. Through 
numerous interviews it gradually came out that he had some extraor- 
dinary notions of the nature of sexual intercourse—it was a forcible 
entering, a destroying, tearing, cutting, vicious affair. And on one 
occasion in the daytime, when his father was intoxicated, he wit- 
nessed “the primal scene,’”’ with his beloved mother the supposed 
victim. Thoughts, highly charged with emotion, about sexual vio- 
lence preceded his own outbursts of sadistic criminal aggression. 

Another approach to our subject would be to consider the dif- 
ferent types of dynamisms of which we have become aware through 
psychoanalytic investigations, their possible relationship to varieties 
of experience, and the known possible resultant effect upon behavior 
trends. Just as any given phenomenon, such as some special kind of 
antisocial conduct, may have any one of a number of causes, so any 
given composite of causes may have different effects. But if we do 
this, then again we are face to face with the partial causal factors 
involved in the life-situation—environmental limitations and 
thwartings, or social pressures to misconduct in the shape of special 
opportunities, invitations, or suggestions. 

I have often spoken of the tremendous quantitative difference 
between the exhibition of delinquency and crime in different coun- 
tries, offering for comparison Sweden and the United States. Human 
nature with its instinctive urges and its dynamic unconscious must 
be the same in both national settings, but the environmental experi- 
ences contrast greatly. And it is not the material aspects of the two 
sorts of civilization that differ nearly so much as the ideational life 
of the two peoples. Coming from whatever source they may, the two 
types of ideologies show great contrasts—a matter that should be of 
great interest to the student of social psychology. Alexander, with 
the sharper perception of divergences that a new country affords, has 
done well to call attention to some of the main psychosocial origins 
of the notorious lawbreaking tendencies prevalent among our popu- 
lation. In his chapter on “The Interplay of Social and Psychological 
Factors”* he points out the heroic exhibitionistic evaluation of 
criminality in America; the leveling tendencies of the machine age 
as contrasted with the traditions of aggressive independence and 
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individualism of our pioneering ancestors; the craving for prestige 
which accompanies a sense of inferiority derived from the loss of 
wholesome opportunities for self-expression—prestige which can be 
won by display of masculinity in lawbreaking. I cite all this as show- 
ing the broad and scientifically well-oriented outlook that psycho- 
analysis can develop toward behavior problems. 

The hope in this field is for a closer rapprochement between 
psychiatry—with its newer understandings derived from psycho- 
analysis—and sociology. Professional workers in either of these two 
sciences have their limitations, but their own practical contributions 
to the betterment and prevention of conduct and social disorders will 
be much enhanced if they draw liberally upon the knowledge, prac- 
tices, and techniques belonging to the other. 


JupcE BAKER GUIDANCE CENTER 
Boston, MASSACHUSETTS 
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WHAT IS A NEUROSIS? 


KAREN HORNEY, M.D. 


ABSTRACT 

The need to define a neurosis has developed only recently with the realization that 
pores disturbances need not consist only of gross malfunctions, as was held in the 
atter part of the nineteenth century, but may consist of character trends of a particular 
nature, the sum total of which interferes with the individual’s happiness. The impres- 
sion of two kinds of neuroses—symptom neuroses and character neuroses—which re- 
sulted from this new conception is again misleading, for every neurosis is essentially a 
character disorder. This view introduces social viewpoints into a field claimed by 
medical psychiatry. From a social standpoint a neurosis can be defined as a deviation 
from the ‘‘normal”’ in the sense of the statistically average in a given culture. From a 
clinical viewpoint neuroses may be regarded as an attempt to cope with life under 
difficult internal conditions which center about a basic anxiety toward life in general. 
An attempt to bridge the difference between the socially oriented definition of neurosis 
and that which is clinically oriented would describe a neurosis as a deviation from the 
average but add that the deviation does not primarily concern the manifest behavior 
but the quantity or quality of basic anxiety as well as that of the deviation developed 
for the sake of security. 

The need to define a neurosis has developed only recently. The 
psychic phenomena which in the latter part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury became an object of psychiatric curiosity concerned gross cir- 
cumscribed disturbances, such as convulsions, functional paralysis, 
obsessional ceremonies, phobias, striking changes in mood, and gross 
sexual malfunctions. There was no doubt that they constituted an 
illness of a special kind. 

Though we are not far removed in time from this state of blissful 
simplicity, we have emerged thoroughly from it and find ourselves 
confronted with much more puzzling problems. Several factors have 
combined to complicate the picture. To begin with, the gross dis- 
turbances mentioned have become comparatively rare and have 
given room to more diffuse disorders resisting psychiatric classifica- 
tion. 

Moreover—mainly due to the pioneering work of Freud—our 
understanding of the neurotic processes has so far progressed that we 
are able to recognize expressions of them which formerly would have 
escaped attention. In this regard the development which has taken 
place is comparable to that of our knowledge of an organic illness, 


such as tuberculosis. Originally only the most conspicuous stages of 
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the illness were known giving rise to the name “consumption.” In- 
creased knowledge permitted us to recognize phases of the disease 
which formerly were not seen at all or which were not recognized as 
manifestations of the same underlying process. 

Our better understanding of neuroses has taught us that the so- 
called neurotic “symptoms,” such as phobias, depressions, fatigue, 
and impotence, can be absent altogether; that a neurosis may “mere- 
ly” consist in character trends of a particular nature, the sum total of 
which interferes with the individual’s proper functioning under given 
external conditions and thereby interferes with his happiness. As a 
result of these trends his relationships with people are handicapped 
- by a greater number of fears and hostilities than is warranted by the 
environment; he does not develop his potentialities as fully as he 
could under given conditions; his work is less effective, less success- 
ful, and, particularly, less creative than it might otherwise be; his 
capacities to assert himself and to enjoy whatever life offers him are 
impaired. 

Thus the impression was created that two kinds of neuroses ex- 
isted: symptom neuroses and character neuroses, the latter being 
roughly characterized by an apparent tendency to stand in one’s own 
way. Such a definition however is misleading. It suggests that a 
symptom neurosis is not necessarily a character neurosis as well, 
while in reality every neurosis is essentially a character disorder 
regardless of whether or not there are “symptoms.” Symptoms, 
though often conspicuous and important to a person’s life, do not 
constitute the essence of neuroses but are a by-product only. 

This realization further adds to our confusion concerning the na- 
ture of neuroses inasmuch as it introduces social viewpoints into a 
field which heretofore had been claimed by medical psychiatry. A 
fear of high places or a hysterical paralysis of the arm may be re- 
ferred to as an illness. But a rigid and indiscriminate attitude of de- 
fiance or a compulsive compliance would involve social evaluations 
though either could become an object of psychiatric treatment in so 
far as its consequences interfere with a person’s life. The effect of 
such overlapping of social categories—social functioning, behavior, 
and attitudes—and medical clinical ones represents the main diffi- 
culty in arriving at a definition of neuroses. The following remarks 
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represent an attempt to clarify these issues and to understand their 
interrelations. 

From a social standpoint a neurosis can be defined as a deviation 
from the ‘“‘normal”’ in the sense of the statistically average in a given 
culture, as has been pointed out by Margaret Mead and other au- 
thors. Frigidity, for instance, will be suspect of an underlying neu- 
rosis only when the majority of women are not frigid. A compulsive 
perfectionism would strike no one as a problem in a rigidly puritani- 
cal group. This approach to neuroses is valuable because it shows 
that the evaluation of a phenomenon such as “illness” is dependent on 
social factors. It prevents us from making naive generalizations and 
value judgments. The limitations of this definition lie in that it nec- 
essarily deals with manifest behavior only and disregards the under- 
lying processes. It does not and cannot give us any insight into the 
factors operating in these processes. It does not take into account 
the fact that people may be adapted to environmental requirements 
and yet suffer from severe psychic disturbances. 

Moreover, regarding a neurosis as a deviation from the cultural 
pattern entails the danger of using a deceptive measuring rod con- 
cerning the value of such deviations. It enhances the temptation to 
regard the statistically average as right or superior, and neurotic 
manifestations as wrong or inferior. But it may be that a “problem 
child” who rebels against parental encroachments is essentially right 
and that the “‘well-adapted” parents are essentially wrong. It may 
be that a person who rebels against seeing the meaning of life in the 
acquisition of prestige and wealth has a better and deeper feeling for 
the values of life than has a society advocating these goals. 

From a clinical viewpoint I would regard neuroses—chronic 
neuroses—as an attempt to cope with life under difficult internal 
conditions. In the center of these difficulties is a diffuse basic anxiety 
toward life in general. Such an anxiety—Urangst—is a fundamental 
human phenomenon. The basic anxiety of the so-called neurotic is 
more intense than is warranted by the environment for two main 
reasons. Owing to a combination of adverse influences in his child- 
hood he feels more isolated and more helpless toward the tasks and 
dangers of life. And likewise, owing to his early experiences his anx- 
iety is not only related to dangers of a more impersonal kind— 
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illness, accidents, social or political vicissitudes, frightening events 
of nature—but in addition is specifically related to the hostilities of 
people around him, hostilities which he dimly senses as a permanent 
potential menace. 

Since the objective of this paper is not to elucidate the genesis of 
neurotic phenomena but to elicit a feeling for what constitutes their 
essence, I shall merely indicate which early adverse influences I hold 
relevant in the generation of neuroses. I am thinking roughly of all 
those environmental attitudes and types of behavior which impair a 
child’s capacity to assert himself and to fight and thereby render him 
helpless, which elicit a feeling of isolation, which provoke hostility, 

_which in effect tend to crush the child’s individuality. In this situa- 
tion the child must find ways of dealing with the environment and of 
preserving the integrity of his own self. He develops trends which 
are subtly adapted to meet the particular difficulties with which he 
is confronted. Their main objective is not only to attain a measure 
of safety in life but also to find certain satisfactions attainable within 
the limits set by his overwhelming need for safety. It is their protec- 
tive function which gives these “‘neurotic trends” their peculiar char- 
acter of rigidity and which leads to their indiscriminate application. 
If for any reason the neurotic trends fail to operate, manifest anxiety 
may arise. 

Mention may be made of a few of such neurotic trends frequent in 
our culture: to ward off one’s real self and to over-adapt one’s self to 
environmental standards to such an extent as to become unassail- 
able; to be unobtrusive and to become utterly dependent on others, 
expecting them to take one’s life into their hands; to inflate an 
image of one’s self and to strive for admiration and prestige. 

Never does any change occur in any part of a living organism 
which does not influence the entire organism. Thus it would not be 
thinkable that neurotic trends develop while the personality as a 
whole remains unchanged. Invariably the neurotic trends have de- 
cisive consequences varying in kind according to the type of neurotic 
trends which have developed. These consequences ensue in an elabo- 
rate system of avoidances and inhibitions; every trend or reaction 
not in line with the safety devices must be suppressed since otherwise 
the safety devices would be jeopardized. If the emphasis is, for in- 
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stance, on a passionate pursuit of rectitude and perfection, anxiety 
may arise at any failure to measure up to these standards. Hence, 
spontaneous expressions of all kinds must be checked. Personal feel- 
ings and wishes must be rigorously subordinated to the requirement 
of doing and feeling the “right” thing. Any activity must be avoided 
which entails the risk of failures. If safety is sought in a leaning de- 
pendency on others, anything must be avoided that might alienate 
them. Not only fights must be avoided but also critical thoughts and 
independent actions. 

Furthermore, secondary anxieties will arise which in turn have 
their own consequences. Thus if the appearance of “‘rightness’’ must 
be maintained at any price, disparities existing between the im- 
maculate facade and trends not fitting into the facade may give rise 
to an almost permanent fear of being “found out,”’ with the resulting 
emphasis on secrecy and seclusion or with the resulting tendency to 
offer self-recriminations in order to ward off accusations on the part 
of others. Thus the hostilities which must be repressed in the leaning 
“symbiotic” type form a hidden source of explosive material which 
in turn adds to the individual’s insecurity and requires new measures 
of precaution. 

I shall mention, last, the sensitivities which develop and which 
render human relationships still more precarious than they were 
originally. Also any number of gross and subtle rationalizations will 
be built up in order to justify the behavior determined as it is by the 
neurotic trends. 

Thus a whole intricate character structure develops around the 
neurotic trends. No feature in it is accidental. Every trait develops 
because of inexorable necessity and serves a necessary function. 
Peculiarities or ‘symptoms’ emanate from this structure and must 
be understood on that basis. 

It is this neurotic character structure that constitutes the es- 
sence of a neurosis. The “difficult internal conditions” under which a 
neurotic tries to cope with life are those inherent in his character 
structure. 

Whether such a definition of neuroses is applicable to other civili- 
zations than ours would require psychiatric observations in various 
cultures to decide. An offhand estimate is all the less opportune 
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since the concept presented reckons most intimately with social and 
cultural factors. While the definition stresses individual character 
difficulties these in turn have been engendered through environmen- 
tal factors—that is, ultimately through cultural conditions. They 
are not only brought about through external conditions but also are 
kept alive through these conditions, as is indirectly proved by the 
therapeutic effects of early changes of environment. Moreover, the 
kind of safety devices which are developed and the kinds of satisfac- 
tions which are attainable depend entirely upon the existing life- 
conditions. It is hardly imaginable that a striving for the appearance 
of moral perfection would be used as a means toward security in a 
culture in which such perfection would meet with amazement and 
disapproval, in which, for instance, it would be regarded as inhu- 
man. An attitude of helpless personal dependency would scarcely 
appeal as a safety device in a culture in which it would not elicit at- 
tention and protection, but would meet with ridicule. 

Generally speaking each of the safety devices we find in our 
neuroses has its factual security value and contains certain factual 
possibilities for attaining gratification. It is only their one-sided 
compulsive and indiscriminate application that lends them their 
precarious character. Thus a wish to achieve something and to ob- 
tain some recognition for one’s achievement would appear as a ‘‘nor- 
mal”’ striving in a competitive culture like ours. But if a wish for 
recognition becomes a devouring passion pursued at the expense of 
all other values in life, if simultaneously one’s creative abilities are 
inhibited, and if instead of putting one’s energies into one’s work one 
tends to attain superiority through disparaging others, then we 
would call such an ambition “‘neurotic.”’ 

The latter considerations also suggest an approximate distinction 
between the “normal” and the “neurotic.’’ Two ways of reasoning 
might lead to such a distinction. One would lie in the attempt to 
arrive at an absolute distinction valid everywhere. Then we might 
speak of neuroses whenever we meet with a basic anxiety and with 
neurotic trends in the above sense. Furthermore, we would then 
have to agree on a generally valid norm for what constitutes psychic 
health, such as, for instance, to be able to have a good attitude to- 
ward self and others and to have the free use of one’s energies. 
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To adopt this way has, however, definite drawbacks. We could 
hardly avoid making ourselves the judge as to what is a “‘good”’ atti- 
tude toward self and others or as to what is a “free” use of energy. 
Moreover, we would find ourselves compelled to designate as neu- 
rotic a whole people or a large group belonging to it. This would be 
awkward because “neurotic,” however we may define it, has the con- 
notation of impairment of function. But the group as a whole and an 
individual belonging to such a group may function well within the 
given cultural limitations as do others within other limitations. 

The other way would be to abandon the search for an absolute 
meaning of neuroses and apply the term in a relative fashion only, to 
restrict it to mean the psychic conditions of individuals in relation to 
the statistically average psychic conditions in a given culture. Sup- 
posing every culture involves a measure of general anxiety toward 
life and provides for certain ways of coping with life safely, then we 
would call neurotic an individual whose anxiety surpasses the aver- 
age and whose safety devices differ from the average in quantity or 
quality. Needless to say such a definition does not permit the draw- 
ing of a neat demarcation line between neurotic and normal (aver- 
age) in a given culture. Here as everywhere in nature, we have to 
reckon with a great range of transitional phenomena. The decision 
whether or not to call an individual neurotic must ultimately be 
based on merely practical criteria, such as the degree of being handi- 
capped or the degree of suffering. 

This concept allows us to draw a bridge between a definition of 
neuroses which is merely socially oriented and one which is merely 
clinically oriented. We can agree with the anthropologist who holds 
a neurosis to be a deviation from the average, but we would add that 
the deviation does not primarily concern the manifest behavior but 
the quantity or quality of basic anxiety as well as that of the devia- 
tion developed for the sake of security. 
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THE NEO-ADLERIANS 
FRITZ WITTELS, M.D. 


ABSTRACT 


Freud and his psychoanalysis are today being assailed as taking insufficient cogni- 
zance of the direct influence of the social situation upon the individual. Insecurity, 
competition, lack of charity, we hear, are the chief causes of neuroses, and not— 
as Freud’s school teaches—our native constitution plus early childhood impressions, 
such as the well-known oedipus complex, its forerunners and derivatives. The field of 
“‘social”’ etiologies was the exclusive object of Alfred Adler’s research, and although his 
heirs rarely quote him, the ‘‘new”’ discoveries in this field are based on his theories. 


- For this reason I call this school which is now in formation the Neo-Adlerians. 


Inasmuch as psychoanalysis long ago absorbed a good deal of Adler’s investigations, 
the “‘discoveries’’ of these newcomers appear to be the products of cryptomnesia. Psy- 
choanalysis has always reckoned with social factors, the oedipus complex itself being 
one of the first social experiences of the infant. Without dialectic interweaving of the 
biological with social ego, there could be no psychoanalytic progress. In contesting the 
salient features of Freud’s psychology the Neo-Adlerians are attempting to set the clock 
back to pre-Freudian times. 

It has often been said that Freud committed two sins against the 
“sleep of the world”: (a) he found sexuality to have hitherto un- 
thought-of importance in human psychology and () he found that 
our impulses spring from an unconscious and hence uncontrolled 
psychic system—in short, we do not know ourselves or what mo- 
tivates our actions. This latter would have been overlooked and 
pardoned by an easygoing world had not psychoanalysis dug un- 
speakably shocking matter out of the dark abyss. An unconscious 
filled with perfumed angels and divine missions would be well and 
good, but to be pronounced unconsciously perverse and criminal— 
parricides, man-eaters, incestuous beasts! The great invention of a 
method wherewith to recognize and control our underworld (“‘id 
must change to ego”) was ignored. Even the theory that instincts 
can be desexualized and sublimated to the highest human achieve- 
ments was not accepted. The mid-Victorian world was too outraged 
to pay heed. Psychoanalysis was declared a chimera, an ugly con- 
struction concocted by an obviously depraved pseudoscientist. 

We know that in the decades following the first shock, public 
opinion, “compact majority,” gave in very little and Freud, himself, 
not at all. His discoveries followed one another in rapid succession 
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and almost invariably had considerable nuisance value. One of the 
first was the language of the dream. What we knew to be nonsense, 
if anything was nonsense, was declared to be filled with profound, 
almost unfathomable, meaning. Today, at least in its general out- 
lines, dream interpretation is unquestionably established for all time. 
What disclosed this newly discovered language? The never ending 
struggle against antisocial, vicious, perverse instincts existing within 
us all. 

Then followed discovery that our innocent blunders and errors of 
everyday life had unheard-of and provocative meaning; our hysteri- 
cal and otherwise deranged fellow-men did not produce nonsensical 
and ludicrous symptoms as we had before assumed but were waging 
a sinister war against themselves and their surroundings. Still worse, 
Freud did not stay in his doctor’s office but, with an eye on so-called 
“normal” people, extended the insight gained from his patients over 
all men. How could the world come to terms with statements which 
say—to mention but a few—that children, too, have a sex life, albeit 
different from that of adults; that girls desire a penis and that boys 
suffer from a secret fear of castration; that all men are bisexual, 
eventually betraying homosexual tendencies; that, to the uncon- 
scious, money was dirt? When Freud, describing a strict and to a 
great extent unconscious conscience (the superego), showed that our 
personality even in its sublime tendencies was unconsciously reach- 
ing out much farther than we had previously assumed, this comple- 
tion of his psychology remained incomprehensible—a barely audible 
adagio in the midst of boisterous satanism. 

All this is well known. Also well known is the fact that Freud, in 
his own private life, never deviated from Victorian morals and in 
almost all problems not immediately connected with his psycho- 
analysis remains to this day a child of the nineteenth-century bour- 
geois class, as evidenced in his philosophical essays. When his main 
task was done, the creator of psychoanalysis turned to Schopenhauer 
and Nietzsche, two philosophers who, departing from the style of 
their century, served for a metaphysical understructure to psycho- 
analytic observations. How much enlightenment can the opponents 
of Freud’s theory of sex receive from Schopenhauer’s treatise Meta- 
physics of Sex Love? Read it and then take a stroll in a garden in full 
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bloom. It is impossible not to become aware that all fragrancy, all 
that which is colorful and sweet and melodious, is created by the 
spirit of propagation, of immortality—Schopenhauer’s “Will” at its 
constructive best. Freud employs the term “libido” for this energy. 

Onlookers and critics feel just as moody about his work today as 
forty years ago when it was first promulgated. If anything, they have 
become more malevolent. At first, they cherished the hope that 
Freud’s structure would collapse in a short time. Today, this hope is 
forlorn; editorial writers, clergymen, and other educators are entirely 
cognizant of the fact that psychoanalysis is here to stay: a repetition 
of the struggle for Darwin and, long ago, for Copernicus. 

As in retreat, skirmishes are used to delay the enemy, so dis- 
senters, and, more eagerly, deserters from the psychoanalytic front 
itself, are employed. There have always been deserters of psycho- 
analysis. With a piece of the doctrine they break away from the 
central light, and the distance from their origin grows wider and 
wider. Thus, they arrive at something having an entirely different 
aspect, but usually an old and well-accepted doctrine painted afresh. 
Other dissenters continue to revolve around the central light as 
planets around the sun, but back out when their time has come. 
Some of the tangential doctrines originating from psychoanalysis 
have been reabsorbed, as most noteworthy in the case of Alfred 
Adler, the most important rebel of them all. 

In the first decade of the century Freud devoted himself largely to 
the biological phase of his work and the system which he later called 
the id: instincts and their vicissitudes; psychic mechanisms faulty 
from the viewpoint of the logical ego; repressed wishes and their 
distorted return to the conscious mind. In those days psychoanalysis 
knew little about the structure of the ego (here used in contrast to 
the id). Notwithstanding a few hasty constructions, Freud had noth- 
ing definite to say about it. His preliminary constructions were the 
censorship of the ego as discernible most clearly in our dreams; re- 
pressing powers that eliminate from the conscious mind all it does 
not like to face; and a few remarks about “flight into disease” and 
“sick reward.” To none of these two did Freud attach much sig- 
nificance, but Alfred Adler took them over and made them the main 
pillar of his Individual Psychology. He perceived aggressive instincts 
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which Freud at first denied as genuine instincts. He taught the posi- 
tion of the individual within his group; how every individual depends 
on his own social sense from which he cannot free himself, how its 
repression engenders unhappiness and neurosis. Adler pointed out 
how secure and cheerful we feel when a part of the group in which we 
move and how we become victims of anxiety and inferiority when 
alone with ourselves—hence the flight into mental or nervous dis- 
ease. Our sick reward is the enforced compassion and charity in com- 
pensation for the success and esteem we cannot achieve. The die- 
hard inferiority complex continues to bore from within, nonetheless. 

That all this is true none can deny. But it is neither new nor does 
it solve the riddle of human neuroses. Adler saw the social side of the 
problem, employing Nietzsche’s ‘‘will to power.”’ Becoming more 
and more of a preacher, he saw “useful” and “useless” activities, the 
unconquerable desire for individual superiority, discouragement, at- 
titude of hesitancy amid the struggle for superiority, and the 
terminus in disease. He taught the “virtues”: conform with your 
group, be good to your neighbor. All of us, he taught, have goals, 
often secret goals because we have lost the courage to attain them in 
the open. 

All these teachings indubitably remain in rational, logical spheres. 
With considerable sagacity, Adler untwisted the tricks of the neu- 
rotics, debunking a thousand alibis, like: “I would if I could, but I 
can’t, because. .... The world, Adler divided into three circles: 
occupation, social life, and sex. He declared them to be equal in 
value and distinct from one another as the species which, before the 
theory of evolution, were regarded as so many different acts of crea- 
tion. Naturally, in this exclusively sociological psychology, most of 
the accomplishments of psychoanalysis get lost. Adler denied the in- 
comparable nature of sexuality fundamental to everything. Against 
Eros, enthroned by Freud, he invoked good old common sense, and a 
shocked common sense it was. He circumvented Freud’s unconscious 
and denied the existence of erotogenic zones, the repetition compul- 
sion, and the mechanism of transference. There is as little recogni- 
tion of love in his conception of the world as there are flowers in the 
desert. His success came not from anything altogether new or revo- 
lutionary—quite to the contrary. He found a lucky formula for 
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something which all of us had known or felt at one time or another: 
the tormenting sense of inferiority which by overcompensation is 
metamorphosed into a sense of superiority. 

Pointing out goals and tasks exclusively, purposefully overlooking 
all impulses from within (instincts), Adler finally came to a psycho- 
logical universe in which there were no instincts and no specific indi- 
vidual talents. When, later, Freud inserted in his edifice the instinct 
of destruction whose independent existence he had first denied, Adler 
remained above it all. People become aggressive and destructive 
when stimulated from outside, from social contacts, as a rule. Love is 
merely the result of stimulation by a sex partner. All is stimulus and 


‘response. There are no impulses independent of (usually social) 


stimuli. He came, as we can see, within the proximity of Pavlov’s 
“conditioned reflex” and its American offspring, ‘“behaviorism.”’ 
These schools, however, never accepted his teachings, probably be- 
cause of Adler’s theory that we are free to respond to such stimuli 
as we consider good and correct; the free will appears again. “Only 
discouraged people have instincts which they must satisfy,” ex- 
claimed one of Adler’s disciples. According to Adler, the aim of psy- 
chotherapy is to instil social courage into discouraged people, to give 
them back their free will in the most rational and yet miraculous 
way. 

Psychoanalysis is an instinct theory based on the age-old dualism 
of hunger and love. The denial that we are born with instincts, sex 
and destructive, removes the very foundation on which psycho- 
analysis rests. Adler’s earlier doctrines, however, psychoanalysis 
found adaptable. Although Freud’s greater profundity and insight 
undermined Adler’s edifice, a number of his theories were harvested 
and made part of Freud’s ego analysis, notably his theory that we 
are pushed from within and drawn from without: our thoughts and 
acts are directed from within (instincts), and goals, aims, tasks are 
stimulated also from without. Can anyone shut his eyes to this 
dialectic reciprocity of ego and id? 

Human psychology is unthinkable without a thorough considera- 
tion of social surroundings, and the slogan of our day—that Freud’s 
penetrating spirit overlooked this obvious fact—becomes readily 
comprehensible when we remember that anything that promises 
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effective ammunition against psychoanalysis never failed to find a 
ready public and press. Adler founded a school that in part teaches 
Freud without quoting him. On the other hand, other investigators, 
some of them discontented disciples of Freud, teach Adler’s theories 
almost verbatim without quoting him. These are the Neo-Adlerians. 
It is not easy to quote them because some have not as yet published 
what they teach verbally, while others have published obscure short 
communications or popular books written for the general public and 
hence full of demagogy. They have one purpose, one goal—the de- 
nunciation of Freud’s instinct theory as an obstacle to scientific 
progress. They offer, in its place, tendencies aroused in us by stimuli 
from without. There is, they say, no inherited sadism (pleasurable 
destruction). Boys who maliciously tie an empty can on a cat’s tail 
are born good, but (it is almost impossible not to add “unfortunate- 
ly’’) are seduced from without. Cruelty and the enjoyment of cruel- 
ty are in the boy’s surroundings and transferred onto him; they do 
not dwell primarily in the human soul. Nor, they assert, is our lip 
zone primarily erotogenetic. It is drawn into our sex life as an out- 
growth of the habit of kissing enforced upon us again from without. 
Evidence: there are races and cultures where the kiss is unknown. 
To suck his thumb seems to give pleasure to the baby, but it is an 
imitation of the sucking at his mother’s breast, and even the sucking 
instinct could not develop (remember, there are no instincts!) were 
the baby not first stimulated by the nipples inserted in his mouth. 
Thirty-five years after Freud’s Contributions to the Theory of Sex, the 
Neo-Adlerians protest the right to call anything sexual which is not 
directly connected with the genitalia, and even they are sexually stim- 
ulated not from within but entirely from outside. In the absence of 
such stimulation neither the genitalia nor their psychic correlations 
function. Thus, perversions circumventing the genitals of one or both 
partners are favors extended by people who expect certain social 
advantages to accrue. And—believe it or not—the Neo-Adlerians 
tell us in all seriousness that the woman’s position at intercourse was 
invented and forced upon her in order to subdue her. Adler, himself, 
said that so-called love was chiefly a shrewd method of subjugating 
one’s partner. 

There would be no reason to reiterate such obvious sophistry were 
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there not, alas, people eager to annihilate psychoanalysis in this 
desperate way. “Common sense,”’ employed so advantageously by 
Adler in a world that was still shocked by Freud’s findings, has been 
taken up by the Neo-Adlerians. With the supercilious remark: “It 
doesn’t make sense,” they are attempting to obliterate tried and 
proven facts. Of course, it was with much common sense that Adler 
explained homosexuality on the basis of the sense of inferiority of 
men who cannot or who decline to struggle for women as other men 
do. “I have no use for her,’’ says the homosexual and feels superior 
to it all. In so simple and alluring a way is one of the obscurest 
biological riddles solved. Psychoanalysis, while not pretending to 
- understand the problem in its entirety, did arrive at causations but 
different ones. We will not endeavor to go into them here, except to 
say that these causations must be detected against a specific re- 
sistance within one’s self in order to realize them. But they will never 
become popular, whereas Adler’s theory has a better chance, the 
more so as it is correct—in a sense. It is a half-truth, overemphasiz- 
ing as it does the secondary reward of the homosexual added to his 
primary motives. 

One of the still contested discoveries of psychoanalysis—rejected 
by the Neo-Adlerians—is Freud’s oedipus complex. The human 
baby is helpless much longer than any other, and, without adequate 
care, he perishes. For this reason, the triangle resultant from his 
close contact with his mother and father becomes his first problem. 
As the child’s sex life, despite his prolonged helplessness, awakens 
prematurely, his problem is sexualized with all the attending para- 
phernalia, from envy and jealousy down to death wishes, affection- 
ate longing, and genitalization. Naturally, a great deal of the prob- 
lem engenders from the parental situation. They can facilitate or 
aggravate the settlement of the oedipus problem. But this does not 
mean that the phenomena of this complex originate entirely in the 
stimuli produced by the parents, as the Neo-Adlerians would have us 
believe. A rock does not respond when you behave affectionately to 
it. A child responds because of instruments within himself capable of 
response which we call instincts. Psychoanalysis broke these in- 
stincts into their component parts, studying them in their objectives, 
following them a certain distance into biology, and also describing 
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their relations to social energies. One cannot deny their existence 
without denying a vast field of facts which psychoanalysis has ascer- 
tained beyond any doubt. Hundreds of analytically trained workers 
must surely have convinced the world by now that these facts exist 
undeniably, as do other laws of nature. Yet, out of emotional an- 
tipathy against the findings of psychoanalysis, praise falls upon the 
refuter of Freud who substitutes for him “Virtue” or ““The Dignity 
of Man” or “Free Will.”’ 

According to theologians and other educators, man’s dignity de- 
rives from his free will. Almost all of Freud’s former pupils who 
found their way out of the psychoanalytic doctrine ride on the back 
of this winged horse—the free will which they assert psychoanalysis 
neglects. On their ride out of the scientific atmosphere of a strictly 
deterministic doctrine, they reach the serene field of morals, phi- 
losophy, and religion. The true psychoanalyst is unable to follow. 
Free will, virtue, and wishes may become the objects of psycho- 
analytic investigation, but they cannot be accepted as scientific 
categories. Only in so far as psychoanalysis is also a therapeutic 
method are we unable to dispense with these messianic forms. All 
doctors know that therapy is not within the realm of pure science. 

Psychoanalysis establishes the influence of society upon the indi- 
vidual on three levels: an archaic influence inherited from our an- 
cestors which may be traced back as far as our animal past; the 
influence of environment upon the child with its weak and yet 
undeveloped ego receiving impressions more in a “‘plastic’”’ way than 
with rational understanding; and the reciprocity between the adult 
and his surroundings. Neo-Adlerians pretend that psychoanalysis 
favors the first and second over the latter, particularly the second. 
Some of them go farther and say that the second—containing all the 
revolutionary statements of psychoanalysis—is unimportant and the 
first more than doubtful. 

True, before Freud’s appearance on the psychological scene, the 
first two levels remained obscure. We didn’t know that a child’s first 
experiences, a product of his Amlage and his first impressions from the 
outside world, are decisive for nis psychological future. Psychother- 
apy then blamed the patient’s ill will, on the one hand, and his 
unhealthy surroundings, on the other. “You have your free will!” 
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the doctor counseled the patient. ‘‘Pull yourself together! Try hard 
and you will be all right.” To society he said: ‘This patient is ex- 
hausted from overwork, too much competition, too much frustra- 
tion—not enough sympathy.” That our general insecurity indeed 
overstimulates the sense of property, that our sex instinct is over- 
stimulated particularly in big cities and exaggerated by discouraged 
individuals who use it in compensation for social problems, who will 
deny? I wonder whether we require a psychological genius to make 
us aware of this. 

Our patients do not let us forget their social frustrations, com- 
plaining about them all the time. They feel that society, not they, 
ought to be changed. One of my patients said that my therapy would 
be successful only if I put two hundred and fifty thousand dollars at 
his disposition and iterated this demand so stubbornly that I had to 
discontinue treatment. As his financial position had never been bad, 
the Neo-Adlerians would probably say that his sense of security or 
his social anxiety were particularly hard to please. Sometime later, 
this man inherited a considerable fortune but committed suicide, 
nevertheless, a few years later. I make mention of this case in order 
to emphasize, first, that I cannot give large sums of money to my 
patients (i.e., doctors as a rule cannot alter the social status of their 
patients); second, that money—to utter a trite but apt truism— 
makes no one happy. Let us suppose that a patient is fixated on her 
mother whom she considers—justly or unjustly—bad. What can the 
doctor do? Since he cannot do away with the mother in order to 
bring his patient back to normality, he must do away with the 
fixated idea. An employee suffering from compulsive procrastination 
until the work on his desk piles up to the sky and drives him to de- 
spair cannot be helped by diminishing his duties; he is sick and must 
be treated. 

Of course, the Neo-Adlerians know this, too, and do not look on 
the patient’s desk for the causes of his procrastinating compulsion 
but elsewhere in his life. He may be unhappy in his marriage and 
may want to lose his job in order to punish his wife. Perhaps he 
hates his job and wants to change it. Or, perhaps, his ambition has 
been frustrated. In short, they grope for causes in his current life of 
which the patient may know nothing. Psychoanalysts do this too, 
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but our chief interest does not lie in the present. We search for 
pathological changes in the historical development of the patient’s 
libido because we know that there will be found the roots of the evil. 
We find and uproot these ‘“‘notorious” complexes of castration anx- 
iety, anal eroticism (procrastination of defecation in the first two 
years of life), oedipus wrath and oedipus despondence, feminine 
fixation—all of which are responsible for our patient’s unfitness in 
society. It is fifty years now since Freud asked: “Why do not all 
men break down under the strain—insecurity, frustration, unkind- 
ness of our social order of things? Why docs only a certain per- 
centage run into neuroses and psychoses?” 

Psychoanalysis found that adults are influenced and warped by 
their surroundings incomparably less than by early impressions. 
The earlier in life an experience enforces itself upon the infant, the 
stronger is its molding power and the deeper its roots in the uncon- 
scious. We perceive these roots in the shape of oral-sadistic and anal- 
sadistic components, of primary and secondary narcissism, of passive 
feminine tendencies in men and masculine protest in women (this 
term was first used by Adler but in a different sense). Here, the Neo- 
Adlerians demur, declaring that common sense does not permit the 
presumption that the difficulties and problems encountered in in- 
fancy should be decisive for all the later life of the so much more 
intelligent adult. Our early difficulties, they allege, concerning afiec- 
tion, cleanliness, duties, wishes, are of necessity discarded and for- 
gotten because much more important tasks confront us later on. 
This would be ground for argument were it not that after forty years 
of psychoanalytic research, little doubt remains about the pre- 
ponderant weight of our first experience. We do not presume; we 
know. Certainly, if our statesmen, politicians, or whosoever can, will 
improve the insecurity of our existence, the hard competition and 
injustice, it will be an occasion for much rejoicing. Neurotics, per- 
verts, criminals, psychotics, however, will continue to exist. Mental 
sanity or derangement does not depend on political or other social 
orders but stems from fundamental, sociobiological facts centering 
around the oedipus complex, its forerunners and its derivatives. 

How can the rigidity of our personality (our “character’’) be 
blamed upon the influence of the adult environment or upon the 
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compulsive taboos which exist in not only a few obsessionals but in 
all of us, the absence of a sense of time in hysterical types, paroxysms 
of anxiety, all symptoms resisting logical influence? Even in nations 
this can be seen, where whole masses of peoples regress to infancy in 
the arms of the “great man” their father, who, omnipotent and 
omniscient, shoulders all their burdens and asks nothing in return 
but blind obedience and enthusiastic love, which they cheerfully 
give. 

The Neo-Adlerians “encircle” Freud, attacking him not only from 
the sociological side but also from the anthropological rear. The 
oedipus complex, they assert, cannot be the nucleus of all neuroses 
and of all civilization because the father figure appears relatively 
late in the history of mankind, whereas in the matriarchate and 
other former dominant forms of culture the child’s position must 
have been altogether different. They describe conditions among 
primitive peoples, eliciting the conclusion that their libido follow an 
entirely different line of development. 

Rather than accompany the Neo-Adlerians along this slippery ter- 
rain, the psychoanalysts remain on their own proven ground: we see 
what exists now in our own culture. Strict facts cannot be wiped out 
by theories based on the past and uncertain reports from the South 
Seas. The paramount importance of the father figure is proved in 
all cases, in those of the Neo-Adlerians as well as in ours, along 
with the entire picture of the oedipus conflict appearing different in 
each case. Castration fear and other phenomena known in psycho- 
analytic terminology as primal fantasies are so universal that they 
could not be enucleated entirely out of early individual experiences, 
let alone from social influences in later life. In tracing the neurotic’s 
individual history, we often find that violent reaction-formation of 
children in the sense of our primal fantasies is not—as at first 
psychoanalysis assumed—always counteraction to violent behavior 
on the part of the adults. Boys who are never threatened, never 
strictly treated, develop castration fear. Children of the mildest 
parents may contain murderous impulses of which they, themselves, 
are afraid. Although we could always enter this psychological thick- 
et with our analytic searchlight and make some headway, we have 
felt that we never penetrated completely and thus came to the con- 
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clusion that tracing neurotic symptoms to the child’s first experi- 
ences does not suffice. Even in their first years, children develop 
partly independent of what happens to them from without. The an- 
swer to the riddle lies counterwise to that elicited by the Neo- 
Adlerians. 

We could speak at this time of “bedrock,” where all psychology 
ends and biological or physiological factors decide. However, before 
giving up, we asked ourselves whether there were not deep uncon- 
scious wells within, inherited as an archaic psychology and therefore 
independent of any individual experience. C. G. Jung speaks of a 
“collective unconscious.” As animals are born with certain experi- 
ences inherited from their parents (hunting instinct and other ex- 
pedient activities often of surprisingly complicated nature), so men, 
too, seem to be born with a psychological inheritance, although less 
discernible because of our superimposed mind, and also more difficult 
to separate from individually acquired reasonable and unreasonable 
experience. The phenomena of group psychology make patent how 
much cruelty, impulsiveness, viciousness, and, conversely, courage, 
enthusiasm, self-sacrifice, there are in us when the rational and 
moral acquisitions of “‘progress’’ fall off; our archaic inheritance 
comes to the fore. The symbol and picture language of our dream 
must be an archaic tongue which we do not understand on waking, 
yet use during our sleep. 

Freud has published a number of conjectures about our archaic 
inheritance which, while they do not satisfy the demands of scientific 
evidence, clear a possible trail in the dark. Twenty-five years ago he 
pronounced the more important of his surmises in his book Totem 
and Taboo and returned to them time and again, most recently in his 
book Moses and Monotheism. The killing of the primal horde father 
and its consequences may be called a myth created by Freud, along 
with his remarks about the taming of fire or his tracing of man to 
some apeman who attained sexual maturity at the age of five. We 
know today that myths contain profound meaning, coming as they 
do from so mighty a guesser of riddles as Freud. It is essential, how- 
ever, to separate Freud, the mythologist, from Freud, the scientist. 
This he has himself done throughout his lifetime. Some of Freud’s 
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archaic investigations, such as his interpretation of dreams, are 
definitely scientific. 

We must split up our archaic inheritance into that from our animal 
past, from the acquisitions probably gained in times of sexual ad- 
vances as in warm interglacial epochs, and from the setbacks brought 
about in the glacial era; moreover, inheritance from different periods 
of prehistoric civilization. Tracks of these old layers must be studied 
by psychoanalysis as well as by anthropology. Their results must be 
compared, and they must proceed from observation to conclusion 
and theory and back again to observation. We will have to avoid 
carefully any confusion between deduction and observation. 

- Neo-Adlerians censure us because we fail to recognize the influence 
of our actual social condition; others because Freud has not given 
sufficient heed to our archaic (collective) inheritance. Yet, without 
Freud, none of these critics would even know how to approach so- 
ciological or archaic psychology. They disdain the bulk of Freud’s 
discoveries: the psychology of the child. Is it really possible to set 
the clock back to pre-Freudian conceptions of psychology and 
psychiatry? I think not. I can see no future in Neo-Adlerianism ex- 
cept by a vigorous return to Freud. It might be more correct, per- 
haps, to call this swing, easy to predict because inevitable: Forward 
to Freud! 


New York Clty 


TOTEM AND TABOO IN RETROSPECT 


A. L. KROEBER 


ABSTRACT 

Freud’s explanations of cultural origins waver between being historic and being 
psychological in character. As history they remain wholly unfounded, but they may 
prove to contain elements contributing to understanding of the generic human psy- 
chology underlying the history of human culture, especially its recurrent or repetitive 
features. Psychoanalytic intransigeance as to historic interpretation is due partly to an 
“‘overdetermination” in Freud’s own thinking and partly to rigidity in his followers, 
as exemplified by Jones and Roheim. Psychoanalysis has maintained an all-or-none 
attitude toward general science. Science has profited by definite absorptions from 
psychoanalysis. 

Nearly twenty years ago I wrote an analysis of Totem and Taboo— 
that brain child of Freud which was to be the precursor of a long 
series of psychoanalytic books and articles explaining this or that 
aspect of culture, or the whole of it.t It seems an appropriate time to 
return to the subject. 

I see no reason to waver over my critical analysis of Freud’s book. 
There is no indication that the consensus of anthropologists during 
these twenty years has moved even an inch nearer acceptance of 
Freud’s central thesis. But I found myself somewhat conscience- 
stricken when, perhaps a decade later, I listened to a student in 
Sapir’s seminar in Chicago making his report on Totem and Taboo, 
who, like myself, first spread out its gossamer texture and then 
laboriously tore it to shreds. It is a procedure too suggestive of 
breaking a butterfly on the wheel. An iridescent fantasy deserves a 
more delicate touch even in the act of demonstration of its unreality. 

Freud himself has said of my review that it characterized his book 
as a Just So story. It is a felicitous phrase, coming from himself. 
Many a tale by Kipling or Anderssen contains a profound psycho- 
logical truth. One does not need therefore to cite and try it in the 
stern court of evidential confrontation. 

However, the fault is not wholly mine. Freud does speak of the 
“great event with which culture began.”’ And therewith he enters 
history. Events are historical and beginnings are historical, and hu- 


*“Totem and Taboo: An Ethnologic Psychoanalysis,” Amer. Anthropologist, 
XXII (1920), 48-55. 
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man culture is appreciable historically. It is difficult to say how far 
he realized his vacillation between historic truth and abstract truth 
expressed through intuitive imagination. A historic finding calls for 
some specification of place and time and order; instead of which, he 
offers a finding of unique cardinality, such as history feels it cannot 
deal with. 

Freud is reported subsequently to have said that his ‘‘event”’ is to 
be construed as “‘typical.”” Herewith we begin to approach a basis of 
possible agreement. A typical event, historically speaking, is a re- 
current one. This can hardly be admitted for the father-slaying, eat- 
ing, and guilt sense. At any rate, there is no profit in discussing the 
recurrence of an event which we do not even know to have occurred 
once. But there is no need sticking fast on the word “‘event” because 
Freud used it. His argument is evidently ambiguous as between his- 
torical thinking and psychological thinking. If we omit the fatal con- 
cept of event, of an act as it happens in history, we have left over the 
concept of the psychologically potential. Psychological insight may 
legitimately hope to attain to the realization and definition of such a 
potentiality; and to this, Freud should have confined himself. We 
may accordingly properly disregard any seeming claim, or half- 
claim, to historic authenticity of the suggested actual happening, as 
being beside the real point, and consider whether Freud’s theory 
contains any possibility of being a generic, timeless explanation of 
the psychology that underlies certain recurrent historic phenomena 
or institutions like totemism and taboo. 

Here we obviously are on better ground. It becomes better yet if 
we discard certain gratuitous and really irrelevant assumptions, such 
as that the self-imposed taboo following the father-slaying is the 
original of all taboos, these deriving from it as secondary displace- 
ments or distortions. Stripped down in this way, Freud’s thesis 
would reduce to the proposition that certain psychic processes tend 
always to be operative and to find expression in widespread human 
institutions. Among these processes would be the incest drive and 
incest repression, filial ambivalence, and the like; in short, if one like, 
the kernel of the Oedipus situation. After all, if ten modern an- 
thropologists were asked to designate one universal human institu- 
tion, nine would be likely to name the incest prohibition; some have 
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expressly named it as the only universal one. Anything so constant 
as this, at least as regards its nucleus, in the notoriously fluctuating 
universe of culture, can hardly be the result of a “‘mere”’ historical 
accident devoid of psychological significance. If there is accordingly 
an underlying factor which keeps reproducing the phenomenon in an 
unstable world, this factor must be something in the human con- 
stitution—in other words, a psychic factor. Therewith the door is 
open not for an acceptance im toto of Freud’s explanation but at any 
rate for its serious consideration as a scientific hypothesis. Moreover, 
it is an explanation certainly marked by deeper insight and support- 
able by more parallel evidence from personal psychology than the 
older views, such as that familiarity breeds sexual indifference, or 
recourse to a supposed “instinct” which is merely a verbal restate- 
ment of the observed behavior. 

Totemism, which is a much rarer phenomenon than incest taboo, 
might then well be the joint product of the incest-drive-and-repres- 
sion process and of some other less compelling factor. Nonsexual ta- 
boo, on the other hand, which rears itself in so many protean forms 
over the whole field of culture, might be due to a set of still different 
but analogous psychic factors. Anthropologists and sociologists have 
certainly long been groping for something underlying which would 
help them explain both the repetitions and the variations in culture, 
provided the explanation were evidential, extensible by further 
analysis, and neither too simplistic nor too one-sided. Put in some 
such form as this, Freud’s hypothesis might long before this have 
proved fertile in the realm of cultural understanding instead of being 
mainly rejected or ignored as a brilliant fantasy. 

What has stood in the way of such a fruitful restatement or 
transposition? There seem to be at least three factors: one due to 
Freud himself, another jointly to himself and his followers, the third 
mainly to the Freudians. 

The first of these is Freud’s already mentioned ambiguity which 
leads him to state a timeless psychological explanation as if it were 
also a historical one. This tendency is evident elsewhere in his think- 
ing. It appears to be the counterpart of an extraordinarily explora- 
tive imagination, constantly impelled to penetrate into new intel- 
lectual terrain. One consequence is a curious analogy to what he 
himself has discovered in regard to the manifest and the latent in 
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dreams. The manifest is there, but it is ambiguous; a deeper mean- 
ing lies below; from the point of view of this latent lower content, the 
manifest is accidental and inconsequential. Much like this, it seems 
to me, is the historical dress which Freud gives his psychological 
insight. He does not repudiate it; he does not stand by it as integral. 
It is really irrelevant; but his insight having manifested itself in the 
dress, he cannot divest himself of this ‘“‘manifest’”’ form. His view is 
overdetermined like a dream. 

A second factor is the curious indifference which Freud has always 
shown as to whether his conclusions do or do not integrate with the 
totality of science. This led him at one time to accept the inheritance 
of acquired traits as if it did not clash with standard scientific atti- 
tude. Here again we have the complete explorer who forgets in his 
quest, or represses, knowledge of what he started from or left behind. 
In Freud himself one is inclined not to quarrel too hard with this 
tendency ; without it, he might have opened fewer and shorter vistas. 
Of his disciples, however, who have so largely merely followed, more 
liaison might be expected. I recall Rank, while still a Freudian, after 
expounding his views « a critically sympathetic audience, being 
pressed to reconcile certain of them to the findings of science at large 
and, after an hour, conceding that psychoanalysts held that there 
might be more than one truth, each on its own level and independent 
of the other. And he made the admission without appearing to real- 
ize its import. 

A third element in the situation is the all-or-none attitude of most 
avowed psychoanalysts. They insist on operating within a closed 
system. At any rate, if not wholly closed, it grows only from within; 
it is not open to influence from without. A classical example is 
Ernest Jones’s resistance to Malinowski’s finding that among the 
matrilineal Melanesians the effects directed toward the father in our 
civilization are largely displaced upon the mother’s brother, the rela- 
tion of father and children being rather one of simple and relatively 
univalent affection. Therewith Malinowski had really vindicated the 
mechanism of the Oedipus relation. He showed that the mechanism 
remained operative even in a changed family situation; a minor 
modification of it, in its direction, conforming to the change in given 
condition. Jones, however, could not see this, and resisted tooth and 
nail. Because Freud in the culture of Vienna had determined that 
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ambivalence was directed toward the father, ambivalence had to re- 
main directed to him universally, even where primary authority 
resided in an uncle. 

The same tendency appears in Roheim, whose ‘‘Psycho-analysis 
of Primitive Culture Types’* contains a mass of psychological ob- 
servations most valuable to cultural anthropologists, but so organ- 
ized as to be unusable by them. None have used it, so far as I know. 
This is not due to lack of interest on the part of anthropologists in 
psychological behavior within cultures, for in recent years a whole 
series of them have begun avowedly to deal with such behavior. Nor 
is it due to any deficiency of quality in Roheim’s data: these are rich, 
vivid, novel, and valuable. But the data are so presented as to pos- 
sess organization only from the point of view of orthodox psycho- 
analytic theory. With reference to the culture in which they occur, 
or to the consecutive life histories of personalities, they are in- 
choate. The closing sentence of the monograph—following imme- 
diately on some illuminative material—is typical: ‘““We see then, 
that the sexual practices of a people are indeed prototypical and that 
from their posture in coitus their whole psychic attitude may be 
inferred.’’ Can a conclusion be imagined which would appear more 
arbitrarily dogmatic than this to any psychologist, psychiatrist, 
anthropologist, or sociologist? 

The fundamental concepts which Freud formulated—repression, 
regression and infantile persistences, dream symbolism and over- 
determination, guilt sense, the efiects toward members of the fam- 
ily—have gradually seeped into general science and become an in- 
tegral and important part of it. If one assumes that our science 
forms some kind of larger unit because its basic orientation and 
method are uniform, these concepts constitute the permanent con- 
tribution of Freud and psychoanalysis to general science; and the 
contribution is large. Beyond, there is a further set of concepts 
which in the main have not found their way into science: the censor, 
the superego, the castration complex, the explanation of specific cul- 
tural phenomena. To these concepts the several relevant branches 
of science—sociology, anthropology, psychology, and medicine 
alike—remain impervious about as consistently as when the con- 
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cepts were first developed. It may therefore be inferred that science 
is likely to remain negative to them. To the psychoanalysts, on the 
contrary, the two classes of concepts remain on the same level, of 
much the same value, and inseparably interwoven into one system. 
In this quality of nondifferentiation between what the scientific 
world accepts as reality and rejects as fantasy, between what is 
essential and what is incidental, the orthodox psychoanalytic move- 
ment reveals itself as partaking of the nature of a religion—a system 
of mysticism; even, it might be said, it shows certain of the qualities 
of a delusional system. It has appropriated to itself such of the data 
of science—the cumulative representative of reality—as were di- 
gestible to it and has ignored the larger remainder. It has sought 
little integration with the totality of science, and only on its own 
terms. By contrast, science, while also of course a system, has shown 
itself a relatively open one: it has accepted and already largely ab- 
sorbed a considerable part of the concepts of psychoanalysis. It is 
indicative of the largeness of Freud’s mind that, although the sole 
founder of the movement and the originator of most of its ideas, his 
very ambiguities in the more doubtful areas carry a stamp of toler- 
ance. He may persist in certain interpretations; he does not insist on 
them; they remain more or less fruitful suggestions. Of this class is 
his theory of the primary determination of culture. As a construct, 
neither science nor history can use it; but it would seem that they 
can both accept and utilize some of the process concepts that are 
involved in the construct. 

I trust that this reformulation may be construed not only as an 
amende honorable but as a tribute to one of the great minds of our 
day. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


Note.—Since the above was written and submitted, Freud has published 
Der Mann Moses und die monotheistische Religion. The thesis of Totem and Taboo 
is reaffirmed: “Ich halte an diesen Aufbau noch heute fest” (p. 231). One con- 
cession in the direction of my argument is made: the father killing was not a 
unique event but “hat sich in Wirklichkeit iiber Jahrtausende erstreckt”’ (p. 
146). Of his stimulator, Robertson Smith, Freud says superbly: “Mit seinen 
Gegnern traf ich nie zusammen” (p. 232). We, on our part, if I may speak for 
ethnologists, though remaining unconverted, have met Freud, recognize the 
encounter as memorable, and herewith resalute him. 


EDWARD ALEXANDER WESTERMARCK: 1862-1939 


E, A. Westermarck was born in Helsingfors, Finland, November 20, 
1862, and died in Lapilahti, Finland, September 3, 1939. He studied at 
the University of Finland. From 1907 until 1930 he was professor of 
sociology, University of London, and was also emeritus professor of 
philosophy at the Academy of Abo. 

His early work, The History of Human Marriage, published in 1891 
when he was only twenty-nine, established his reputation and remains a 
sociological classic. It brilliantly exposed the errors and inadequacies of 
the evidence upon which the theory of primordial promiscuity had been 
based and presented a plausible, if not a completely convincing, case for 
the thesis of monogamy as the original form of human marriage. His two- 
volume work The Origin and Development of Moral Ideas (1906-8) was a 
contribution to an understanding of the relativity of morals to their cul- 
tural setting. 

These early important works of Westermarck were distinguished by 
their literary style, ability in organization, capacity for generalization, 
and emphasis upon the biological and psychological explanaticns of behav- 
ior. The chief limitation in his use of the comparative method was his 
disposition to draw far-reaching conclusions from comparisons of customs 
and ideologies detached from their organic setting in the social life of the 
people. 

Westermarck’s field work as a social anthropologist in Morocco led to 
the publication of Marriage Ceremonies in Morocco (1914), Ritual and 
Belief in Morocco (1926), and Wit and Wisdom in Morocco (1930). 

Westermarck’s later writings were characterized by much the same 
qualities as his earlier work, with no essential change in viewpoint or 
method, as is perhaps best indicated by his book on The Future of Mar- 
riage in Western Civilization (1936). The influence of his position in sociol- 
ogy and anthropology finds expression in the Festschrift, published in his 
honor in 1912 (Festkrift Tillignad Edvard Westermarck (Helsingfors}). 

Among his other works are A Short History of Marriage (1926); Memo- 
ries of My Life (1929); Ethical Relativity (1932); Early Beliefs and Their 
Social Influence (1932); Pagan Survivals in Mohammedan Civilization 
(1933); Three Essays on Sex and Marriage (1934); and Christianity and 
Morals (1939). 
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SIGMUND FREUD: 1856-1939 


Sigmund Freud, to whose life-work the present number of the Journal 
is devoted, died at the age of eighty-three at his home in exile in Hamp- 
stead, England, September 23, 1939. He was born in Moravia, May 6, 
1856, and educated in Vienna. Having become aware of the limitations 
of the conventional psychiatric practice, he went to Paris to study with 
Charcot. This contact opened up to Freud the vistas that subsequently 
led to psychoanalysis. In the course of clinical practice he was led to the 
recognition of the significance of early childhood experiences in the under- 
standing of life-careers. He found hypnotism inadequate to resolve the 
conflicts arising out of the frustration of instinctive drives by social 
pressures and developed the technique of free association to circumvent 
the resistance of the patient to the attempt to recall disagreeable experi- 
ences. The dream life and the slips made in everyday conduct were used 
by him as further clues to the unconscious motives. His elaboration of 
the role of the sexual impulse in man, aside from its diagnostic and thera- 
peutic implications, had profound repercussions upon the contemporary 
attitude toward sex in virtually every realm of social life and the social 
and psychological sciences, as the papers in this issue convincingly show. 
His analysis of the wish gave to the study of individual and collective be- 
havior a plausible deterministic theory; and his illumination of the mecha- 
nisms of wish fulfilment is symbolized by the permanent place of such 
concepts as repression, suppression, rationalization, sublimation, and 
transference in the vocabulary of social psychology. In uncovering the 
role of the unconscious and of the nonrational elements in action he be- 
came one of the great pioneers and molders of the modern sciences of 
personality and culture. He was undoubtedly one of the great seculariz- 
ing influences of our time. He received the Goethe Prize, the highest 
scientific and literary distinction in Germany. Clark University honored 
him with an LL.D. upon his visit to the United States in 1909. He or- 
ganized the International Congress of Psychoanalysis, and was the editor 
of Imago, the Internationale Zeitschrift fur Psychoanalyse, and Schriften 
zur Angewandten Seelenkunde. His numerous works commanded a world 
lay and professional public and range from technical treatises on neurol- 
ogy and psychiatry to such widely read books as the /nterpretation of 
Dreams (1900), The Psychopathology of Every Day Life (1901), Introduc- 
tory Lectures on Psychoanalysis (1917), Totem and Taboo (1918) and Civili- 
zation and Its Discontents (1930). 
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RESEARCH NEWS 


American Association for the Advancement of Science—Under the title 
Mental Health there was published in September the papers presented at 
the symposium on mental health organized in collaboration with the 
American Psychiatric Association which held six sessions in Richmond in 
December, 1938. This symposium was significant in including a full rep- 
resentation of the contributions to mental health of the different life- 
sciences, biology, psychiatry, psychology, sociology, and cultural an- 
thropology. 


Bureau of Research and Statistics, Social Security Board.—A ten-year 
summary showing the trend of public and private aid in 116 urban areas 
during the period 1929-38 is nearly completed. This document will com- 
prise a record of public and private relief extending over a longer period of 
time than any other comprehensive series of relief statistics. It brings to- 
gether in revised form data heretofore published by the Children’s Bu- 
reau and by the Social Security Board. The report will contain a brief 
statement about the origin of the urban series, a description of legislative 
changes affecting the development of the various federal, state, and local 
relief programs, and an analysis of expenditures in these areas for the ten 
years under review. In addition, tabulations and charts showing the trend 
of relief in each city will be included. The first article in a series on aid to 
dependent children, ‘“The Influence of Federal and State Maxima on 
Grants Approved for 118,000 Families Accepted for Aid to Dependent 
Children, 1937-38,” will appear in the Social Security Bulletin. An index 
of studies completed or in process in the field of public welfare is being 
maintained in the Division of Public Assistance Research. For each com- 
pleted study data on full title, sponsorship, purpose, content, and method 
employed in making the study is recorded, and all available information is 
recorded for studies proposed or in process. A list of completed studies, 
including a brief statement of their content, and an accession to this list 
have been prepared for the use of employees of the Social Security Board, 
and further accession lists will be issued from time to time. At the present 
time this material is not available for general distribution, but plans are 
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being made for a wider circulation. The division of health studies has ex- 
tended its disability studies to include the estimated number of dependent 
children and aged widows of chronically disabled persons for the period 
1940-45, inclusive, and for quinquennial years thereafter up to 1980, in 
terms of sex, marital status, and probable number of dependents. Esti- 
mates of the frequency and volume of disabling sickness have also been 
completed. These estimates are based on the experience of four Euro- 
pean countries and on the findings of four domestic sources, including the 
National Health Survey. The estimates of the frequency and volume of 
sickness are for various specific waiting and benefit periods. Cost esti- 
mates based on the estimated volume of sickness have also been made, 
assuming an average benefit of 50 per cent of earnings. 

Withrespect to the study of family composition in the United States, a 
number of articles (see those published in the April, May, and August 
issues of the Social Security Bulletin) and pamphlets in preliminary form 
have been completed dealing primarily with the problem of income in 
relation to family size and composition. 


Division of Finance and Statistics, National Y outh Administration.—On 
July 1, N.Y.A. finance and statistical functions formerly performed by the 
Works Progress Administration were transferred to the N.Y.A. The new- 
ly organized Division is under the direction of Vernon D. Northrop, 
formerly chief of the W.P.A. Division of Procedures. The statistical sec- 
tion of the Division is under the supervision of Irving Swerdlow, formerly 
field statistician of the W.P.A. Statistical reports prepared by the Divi- 
sion will include monthly data on employment, hours worked and earn- 
ings on work projects, the student aid program, labor turnover on work 
projects, and expenditures for work projects from federal and co-sponsors’ 
funds. Semiannual reports on work projects employment by county of 
residence will be prepared. Reports on the distribution of employment by 
size of monthly earnings will be required about twice a year. Procedures 
for reporting selected items of physical accomplishment on work projects 
are being drawn. Social characteristics of youths receiving student aid 
during the school year 1939-40 will be tabulated from a sample of ap- 
proved student aid applications. In a recently completed survey of the 
characteristics of out-of-school youths employed on N.Y.A. work proj- 
ects, statistical data were obtained on the age, sex, race, previous educa- 
tion, and work experience, and the duration of project employment for 
about 22,000 youths in six states located in widely separated parts of the 
country and the District of Columbia. 
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Division of Research, Work Projects Administration.—The status of re- 
search projects is as follows: (1) Preliminary field tabulations have been 
completed for the survey of unemployment in Birmingham, Alabama, 
Toledo, Ohio, and San Francisco, California. (2) A preliminary report 
now in preparation on the nature and causes of protracted economic dis- 
location in seven coal towns in southern Illinois shows that during the 
peak of seasonal activity in early 1939, two-fifths of the workers were 
unemployed and nearly half the families were either dependent upon 
emergency work relief for jobs or had no jobs. (3) A study of workers 
separated from W.P.A. employment during the period April and early 
May, 1939, conducted in Detroit, Michigan, Jacksonville, Florida, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania, St. Louis, Missouri, and Worcester, Massachusetts, 
revealed that only a sixth of the workers were found to be employed and 
nearly a third of-the families reported neither private employment nor 
relief and that the situation was still worse for those who were cut off 
after eighteen months or more of continuous employment on work 
projects. (4) Asurvey of rural areas in ten counties in five southern states 
and ten counties in six northern and western states will provide informa- 
tion on totally unemployed families which have remained independent of 
public aid. (5) A report dealing with the factors which determine the re- 
lationship between work relief and public works will take into account the 
significant differences in operational procedure between the two pro- 
grams, the amount of direct and indirect employment created by each, 
and differences with respect to timing and flexibility. 

The delineation of rural-farm and rural regions and subregions within 
the United States, now completed, classifies the counties of the United 
States into 218 rural-farm subregions which are in turn combined into 32 
general rural-farm regions. Taking into account the characteristics of 
the rural-nonfarm population as well as of the rural-farm population in- 
to 264 rural regions have been delineated and combined into 34 general 
rural regions. 


Division of Statistics, Work Projects Administration —Now or soon to 
be available are the following: (1) tabulations showing duration of con- 
tinuous employment of workers on W.P.A. projects classified in each 
state according to length of project employment, age, size of family, race, 
size of community, type of project, and security wage classifications; 
(2) a preliminary summary of data collected in the survey of the W.P.A. 
Winter Recreation Program conducted in February, 1939, indicating the 
characteristics of employees on recreation projects and the number and 
variety of agencies sponsoring recreation projects and the size of com- 
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munities in which the program operates; (3) Analysis of Civil Works Pro- 
gram Statistics, prepared by Pamela Brown of the Relief Statistics Sec- 
tion, which presents and explains final C.W.A. figures and gives a short 
history of the program; and (4) Average General Relief Benefits, 1933-1938, 
by Enid Baird with the collaboration of Hugh P. Brinton, a study of 
average amounts issued to cases. 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Canada.—The Bureau has installed the 
“Micro” file system, whereby all census records from 1871 to 1911, largely 
used for the verification of ages of applicants for old age pensions, will be 
photographed in greatly reduced size, 1,000 square feet of documents 
being recorded on 30 square feet of film. Projectors will be used to read 
the tables from the “‘Micro” file, and the new system is expected to speed 
up research work and save the original records from the deterioration 
caused by repeated handling. For the 1941 census, a new compressed-air 
tabulating machine will be used. This machine has been designed in the 
Bureau and is regarded as a distinct improvement on the electrically 
operated machines now in use. 

Preliminary bulletins of the survey of nutrition and family living 
expenditures have been issued showing summary results for each of twelve 
cities, and other releases will indicate relationships between family living 
expenditure and family income, income per person, family composition, 
tenure and food expenditures of families during one week of the period 
October 3-November to, 1938. A final report giving full details of the 
survey is in course of preparation. 


Harvard University—During the summer investigations in the study 
of the American community, under the direction of Carle C. Zimmerman 
and supported by the Harvard Committee on Research in the Social 
Sciences, were carried on in North Carolina, Massachusetts, Missouri, 
and among the French, both in French Canada and in France. 

The origin of the American community is being studied from its Euro- 
pean background. Typical Saxon, Anglo-Saxon, Norman French, and 
Latin communities were picked, respectively, from Hannover, Germany 
(Klein Lengden); Berkshire, England (Harwell); a middle district be- 
tween Normandy and Brittany in France; and central Italy (Ripi in 
Frosinoni). With this background typical American communities of the 
seventeenth (Westport, Massachusetts), eighteenth (Bath, North Caro- 
lina), and nineteenth (Pleasant Hill, Missouri) centuries were followed 
up. The aims of the study are to get at the foundations of the American 
community and to study the real basis of American spirit and civilization. 
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Institute of Human Relations (Yale University) —The Cross-Cultural 
Survey, a project for analyzing and classifying anthropological materials, 
is being extended to include data on a few higher civilizations as follows: 
cultural information regarding the Roman Empire is being abstracted by 
Kingsley Birge; a semirural community in Kansas has been selected as 
the locus of a cultural survey of a modern American community which 
will be done by Henry Baker; a field study of the Crow Indians on their 
reservation in Montana is being executed by Frederick W. Voget. 

A study dealing with the personality development of Negro adoles- 
cents in New Orleans, Louisiana, and Natchez, Mississippi, by Allison 
Davis, Dillard University, and John Dollard, will soon be published by 
the American Council of Education, and there are plans for early publica- 
tion of Population Movements and Industrialization in Sweden, a three- 
volume work by Dorothy Thomas and Gunnar Myrdal, University of 
Stockholm. 


National Resources Planning Board.—A detailed analysis of family ex- 
penditures in the United States in 1935-36, a further breakdown of the 
more general data presented in Consumer Expenditures in the United 
States—Estimates for 1935-36 (June, 1939), is now being made under the 
direction of Hildegarde Kneeland. A report by Gardiner C. Means and 
Louis J. Paradiso, Capital Equipment Requirements of the Iron and Steel 
Industry, designed to develop and exemplify methods for estimating the 
new capital equipment requirements of separate industries at various 
levels of economic activity, is nearing completion. A special study of the 
effectiveness of different classes of public works in providing employment 
and increasing purchasing power is in process under the direction of J. 
Kenneth Galbraith. The Science Committee is continuing its study of the 
research resources of the country, particularly in relation to industrial 
laboratories, research by business organizations, and the research re- 
sources of cities and states. 


Julius Rosenwald Fund.—The Fund has announced its list of fellowship 
awards for the academic year 1939-40, of which the following are of 
interest to sociologists: 


W. Allison Davis, Dillard University; to complete a social-anthropologi- 
cal study of the Negro church in the deep South, at the University of 
Chicago. 

Charles R. Lawrence, Jr., Morehouse College, Atlanta; studies in sociol- 
ogy, at Columbia University. 
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Hylan G. Lewis, Howard University; a study of social differentiation 
in the Negro community, at the University of Chicago. 

George F. McCray, Illinois State Employment Service; study of inter- 
racial conflicts in the labor movement, at the University of Chicago. 

Edward Nelson Palmer, Newport News; study of the effects of unioniza- 
tion and mechanization upon the Negro automobile worker and his 
community organization, at the University of Michigan. 

Hugh H. Smythe, Fisk University; studies in social science, at North- 
western University. 

Bonita Harrison Valien, Fisk University; study of the Negro worker in 
domestic and personal service, at the University of Wisconsin. 

Preston Valien, Fisk University; study of Negro labor problems and 
Negro occupational maladjustment in terms of occupational status 
and distribution, at the University of Wisconsin. 

James E. Fleming, University of Georgia; a socio-historical study of 
southern opposition to industry as revealed in important newspapers, 
1865-1900, at the University of North Carolina. 

Wiley Clifford Newman, pastor of the First Methodist Episcopal Church, 
Indianola, Mississippi, for studies in sociology at Duke University and 
the University of North Carolina. 

Lillian E. Smith, editor of the North Georgia Review, Clayton, Georgia; 
study of southern literature, sociology, and race relations. 

T. Lynn Smith, Louisiana State University; study of the personnel and 
facilities for education in agriculture in South and Central America. 


Applications for fellowship awards to be granted in 1940 should be 
addressed to George M. Reynolds, Director for Fellowships, Julius Rosen- 
wald Fund, 4901 Ellis Avenue, Chicago. Awards are made once a year 
by a committee of Will Alexander, Farm Security Administration; 
Charles Johnson, of Fisk University; Henry Allen Moe, Guggenheim 
Memorial Foundation; Raymond R. Paty, Birmingham-Southern Col- 


lege; Edwin R. Embree, Julius Rosenwald Fund; and George M. Rey- 
nolds. 


Social Science Research Council.—A major purpose of the Council since 
its beginning in 1923 has been to assist in the development of an adequate 
number of well-trained research workers in the social sciences. To further 
this purpose, a series of post-doctoral fellowships has been awarded an- 
nually since 1925. Recent reconsideration of research-training needs has 
led to the conclusion that additional financial support at earlier training 
stages is required, also, for the assurance of competent research personnel, 
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and the Council has framed its fellowship program to include pre-doctoral 
fellowships for field training as well as the post-doctoral training fellow- 
ships. 

Pre-doctoral field fellowships are open to men and women, candidates 
for the Ph.D. degree, who will have completed prior to the end of the 
academic year 1939-40 all courses and examinations for which they are 
eligible before completion of the thesis. The fellowships are not open to 
persons who will be over the age of thirty on July 1, 1940, or who plan to 
receive the Ph.D. before the expiration of the period of appointment for 
which application is made. The purpose of these awards is to supplement 
formal graduate study by opportunities for field work which will assure 
firsthand familiarity with the data of social science in the making. While 
it is taken for granted that programs at this level will be closely correlated 
with the applicant’s Ph.D. theses plans, the aim of these awards is not to 
aid in finishing theses or to assist in the collection of data as such, but 
rather to emphasize the opportunities for obtaining realistic bases for the 
dissertation and subsequent research. Appointments will be for not less 
than nine nor more than twelve months. The basic stipend is $1,800 for 
a period of twelve months. The closing date for the receipt of applications 
for 1940-41 on blanks to be secured from the fellowship secretary is Feb- 
ruary 1, 1940. Awards will be announced April 15, 1940. When request- 
ing application blanks, it is important that age, academic qualifications, 
and tentative field plans be specifically indicated. Application blanks 
should be secured well in advance of February 1, 1940. 

Post-doctoral research training fellowships are open to men and women 
who possess the Ph.D. degree or its equivalent in training and experience 
at the time of application, or give assurance that the Ph.D. will be re- 
ceived before February 15, 1940, and who, ordinarily, are not over thirty- 
five years of age. The primary purpose of these fellowships is to broaden 
the research training and equipment of promising young social scientists, 
not to facilitate the completion of research projects or the continuation of 
investigations undertaken as doctoral dissertations. Programs of study 
submitted should provide for training of an interdisciplinary nature, for 
advanced training within the applicant’s field of specialization, or for field 
work or other experiential training intended to supplement more formal 
academic preparation for research. The basic stipend for a period of 
twelve months is $1,800 for single fellows and $2,500 for married fellows. 
Supplementary allowances toward the support of dependents, as well as 
to defray the necessary traveling expenses of the fellow (but not of mem- 
bers of his family), vary according to individual requirements. During 
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the period of appointment, the fellow is expected to devote full time to his 
program of study and not to carry on any other work without the consent 
of the Fellowship Committee. Awards are usually for twelve months but 
may be made for any period not exceeding two years. Application blanks 
should be secured from the Fellowship secretary well in advance of Feb- 
ruary I, 1940, so that there may be ample time to fill out and return them 
before that date. Awards will be announced April 15, 1940. When re- 
questing application blanks, it is important that age, academic qualifica- 
tions, and proposed program of study be specifically indicated. 

Grants-in-aid of research are available to mature scholars without 
reference to age, whose capacity for productive research has been effec- 
tively demonstrated by published work. They are not open to candidates 
for a degree. They are offered especially with a view to assisting members 
of the staffs of institutions which cannot at present provide adequate 
funds for social science research, and are designed to aid in completing 
rather than in initiating projects. The maximum amount granted by the 
Council will ordinarily not exceed $1,000. The closing date for receipt of 
applications for 1940-41 on forms provided by the grants-in-aid secretary 
is January 15, 1940. Grants will be announced April 1, 1940. When re- 
questing application blanks it is important to indicate previous research 
experience, nature of project, and amount of aid required. Blanks should 
be secured well in advance of January 15, 1940. 

Two recent publications of the Social Science Research Council are 
Fellows of the Social Science Research Council and An A ppraisal of Thomas 
and Znaniecki’s Polish Peasant in Europe and America. The former is a re- 
view of the experience of the Council from 1925-39 with its training fel- 
lowship program. Of the 245 post-doctoral research training fellowships, 
27 were granted to sociologists. Of the 88 pre-doctoral field fellowships 4 
were in sociology and 2 in psychology. There were 23 additional fellow- 
ships awarded in rural sociology and 21 of the 63 southern fellowships 
were for study in sociology. 

The second publication is the first volume in the series of critiques in 
social science research to be published by the Council. The author is 
Herbert Blumer, University of Chicago. 


Twentieth Ceniury Fund.—The staff of the study of collective bargain- 
ing is now engaged in field work designed to describe and appraise collec- 
tive bargaining policies and methods in about twelve of the leading in- 
dustries. The present schedule contemplates completion of the study by 
June 30, 1940. H. A. Miller, University of Chicago, is research director of 
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this study. The study of the relations between the government and the 
electric light and power industry is under way with Arthur R. Burns as 
director. The study of the effects of short selling on the stock exchange, 
of which Frederick R. Macaulay is research director, is now being com- 
pleted. The study of distribution costs has appeared under the title Does 
Distribution Cost Too Much? by Paul W. Stewart and J. Frederic Dew- 
hurst. Work on the study of salaries of officials of large corporations has 
been held in abeyance for the time being but it is expected that this survey 
will be resumed in the near future. 


NOTES 


Social Science Association meetings.—The Social Science Association’s 
meetings at Philadelphia, December 27-29, include the American Socio- 
logical Society, the American Economic Association, the American Sta- 
tistical Association, the American Association for Labor Legislation, the 
Rural Socioiogical Society, and the Sociological Research Association. 
The American Political Science Association will hold its meeting in Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

The divisional papers of the American Socialogical Society meetings 
have been tentatively scheduled as follows: Di¥ision on Social Theory, 
“Conflict of Ideologies and Wissenssoziologie,’’ Louis Wirth, University 
of Chicago; ‘The Emergence of the Concept Social Disorganization,” 
F. N. House, University of Virginia; ‘‘Criteria of Institutional Disorgani- 
zation,” John F. Cuber, Kent State University; ‘Crises and Dictator- 
ships,” J. O. Hertzler, University of Nebraska; “The Voluntaristic and 
Positivistic Approaches to Social Disorganization,” Robert Bierstedt, Co- 
lumbia University; ‘Societal Integration,’’ Robert C. Angell, University 
of Michigan. Division on Social Biology (joint session with the Popula- 
tion Association of America), ““Migration and Rural Population Adjust- 
ment,” Conrad Taeuber, United States Department of Agriculture; 
“Workers, Migrants, and Jobs,”’ John N. Webb, Works Progress Adminis- 
tration; ‘‘Sociological Aspects of the Agricultural Depression,” T. J. 
Woofter, Jr., Works Progress Administration. Division on Social Psy- 
chology, ‘‘Imitative Behavior in Children,” John Dollard and Neal E. 
Miller, Yale University; Sociological Causes of Genius,’ Robert 
E. L. Faris, McGill University; “Social Roles,” Alfred McClung Lee, 
New York University; “The Sociology of Parent-Youth Conflicts,”’ 
Kingsley Davis, Pennsylvania State College; “Occupation and Personal- 
ity Type,” Richard T. LaPiere and Carlo Lastrucci, University of Michi- 
gan; “An Analysis of Opinionnaires on Ethnic Attitudes,” Robert K. 
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Merton, Tulane University. Division on Social Research, ‘“‘Pretesting of 
Questionnaires To Secure Maximum Returns,” Raymond F. Sletto, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota; ‘‘Measuring Techniques Used To Study the Habits 
of Radio Listeners,”’ Paul F. Lazarsfeld, Princeton University; ““Some Re- 
search on Population Mobility,” Samuel A. Stouffer, University of Chi- 
cago; ‘“‘Can the Major Social Processes Be Described in Terms of Varying 
Degrees of Communication? An Experiment,” George Lundberg, Benn- 
ington College. Division on Human Ecology, ‘“The Status Factor in Resi- 
dential Successions,”” Harold A. Gibbard, Brown University; ‘‘A Critical 
Review of the Zonal Hypothesis and Its Critics,’ James A. Quinn, Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati; ““Human Ecology and Social Theory,” Warner E. 
Gettys, University of Texas. 

The sociologists and economists will meet in a joint session for the 
presidential addresses: ‘“Has Gold a Future?” Jacob Viner, American 
Economic Association, and “The White-Collar Criminal,’”’ Edwin H. 
Sutherland, American Sociological Society. The headquarters of the 
American Sociological Society will be at the Benjamin Franklin Hotel. 

For further information write H. A. Phelps, secretary, American Socio- 
logical Society, University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh. 


Bureau of the Census.—Paul Glick, Whitman College, and Henry S. 
Shryock, Jr., who has been editorial and research assistant in the Office of 
Population Research, Princeton University, have been appointed to the 
Bureau. 


Conference on “‘Tomorrow’s Children.”’—A group of sponsors has called 
a conference to meet in Atlanta, November 9-11. Discussion will be fo- 
cused particularly on the children of the South, their heredity, conditions 
of conception, birth, health, and welfare. William E. Cole, University of 
Tennessee, is executive chairman of the conference and Margaret C. 
Bristol, Florida State College for Women, is a member of the steering 
committee. 


Ecological Society of America.—At its December meeting in Columbus, 
Ohio, the Society plans to conduct a symposium on “The Human Situa- 
tion—Human Ecology,” with papers by biologists, geographers, and 
sociologists. 


European journals and the war.—The Cultural Relations Committee 
of the American Documentation Institute is working on the problem of 
maintaining the receipt of European scientific journals and hopes to be 
able to surmount such war obstacles as interrupted transportation, em- 
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bargoes, and censorship, which greatly handicapped research during the 
last war. It is the Institute’s hope that a principle will be established 
whereby materials of research having no relation to war will continue 
to pass freely regardless of the countries of origin or destination. The 
Institute asks that any subscriber of a European scientific journal seri- 
ously needed as research material who fails to receive the journal advise 
the Institute of the nonreceipt. Reports with full details of where sub- 
scription was placed, name and address of subscriber, volume, date, 
and number of last issue received should be addressed to the American 
Documentation Institute, Bibliofilm Service, c/o United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture Library, Washington, D.C. 


International Congress of Sociology.—Owing to the wishes of several 
participants and because of many withdrawals the Fourteenth Interna- 
tional Congress, to have been held at Bucharest beginning August 29, 
1939, was postponed until Easter, 1940. 


Mexican Review of Sociology.—The Institute of Social Investigations 
has founded the Revista mexicana de sociologia with the purpose of pub- 
lishing its studies in sociological investigations. It also plans to present 
contributions of eminent foreign sociologists. The review is a bimonthly 
publication. Correspondence should be addressed to Calle de Cuba, 92, 
Mexico, D.F. 


Michigan Sociological Society—The sessions of the third annual fall 
meeting of the Society, held November 2 at Wayne University, Detroit, 
were devoted to the subjects: “Opportunities for Research in Time of 
War,” “Government and Sociology,” and ‘‘Social Theory.” 


Pan-American Airways travel fellowships.—For several years the Pan- 
American Airways System has offered, under the auspices of the Institute 
of International Education, twenty travel fellowships providing return 
transportation to the United States for one student from each of the 
Latin-American republics for the purpose of studying a year in this 
country. This activity has received widespread approval and co-operation 
among the governments and educational authorities in Latin America 
and in the United States. The Pan-American Airways System travel 
fellowship plan has now been extended, one fellowship for each of the 
following countries of Latin America having been offered to students or 
teachers from the United States desiring to pursue graduate or research 
studies at the leading university of each country: Argentina, Brazil, 
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Chile, Mexico, Peru, and Venezuela. Further information regarding these 
fellowships may be secured from the Institute of International Educa- 
tion, 2 West Forty-fifth Street, New York City. 


Social Science Research Council——The Council held its seventeenth 
annual meeting at Skytop, Pennsylvania, September 12-14, 1938. Eve- 
ning sessions were devoted to the consideration of important topics: ‘“So- 
cial Science and the Humanities,”’ President Harold Dodds of Princeton 
University; ‘“The Scientific Work of the Federal Department of Agricul- 
ture,’ J. M. Gaus, University of Wisconsin; and ‘‘The Role of the Council 
in the Wartime Emergency.”” The Council authorized the Committee on 
Problems and Policy to take such steps as may be appropriate in the light 
of the Council’s function in relation to the national emergency. 

The Council adopted as its five main fields of effort (1) the planning of 
research, (2) the appraisal of research, (3) research organization, (4) re- 
search personnel, and (5) co-ordination of research data. Committees 
have been or are to be set up in each of these main divisions of Council 
effort. Chairmen of committees now at work are: appraisal of research, 
Robert Redfield; research personnel, Carl C. Brigham; and co-ordination 
of research data, Arthur M. Schlesinger. 

E. B. Wilson was elected president of the Council and E. G. Nourse, 
Brookings Institute, vice-president. 


White House Conference on Children in a Democracy.—President Roose- 
velt has approved the recommendation of the planning committee of the 
Conference that the Conference be called into session January 18-20. 
The reason given for advancing the date of the final session, originally 
scheduled for next spring, was fear lest events in Europe defer public 
attention from the imperative necessity of meeting the needs of children 
and opening up for them opportunities now lacking. 


William A. White Psychiatric Foundation Under the auspices of the 
Foundation and of St. Elizabeth’s Hospital, Harry Stack Sullivan is in- 
augurating the first series of William Alanson White Memorial Lectures. 
Dr. Sullivan’s lectures will be on the general theme of modern psychiatric 
conceptions and are being held each Friday night from October 27 to 
November 24, at the auditorium of the Department of Interior, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


University of Alabama.—Donald E. V. Henderson has been appointed 
instructor in the department of sociology. 
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American University.—William H. Gilbert, recently professor of sociol- 
ogy, New York State College for Teachers, has been appointed assistant 
professor of sociology, replacing John C. McConnell, who has joined the 
staff of New York University. 


Bennington College—George A. Lundberg is on a leave of absence dur- 
ing the current year. He is spending the first semester finishing work on 
Foundations of Sociology to be published by Macmillan Company in 
January. During the second semester Professor Lundberg plans to de- 
liver a series of lectures in the universities of South Africa as a representa- 
tive of the Carnegie Corporation and to serve as consultant in various 
research projects of these universities. Robert Bierstedt, Columbia Uni- 
versity, is giving Professor Lundberg’s courses. 


University of Buffalo.—Arthur Wood has accepted an appointment as 
instructor in sociology. 


Central State Teachers College (Mount Pleasant, Michigan).—R. C. 
Koeninger has been appointed assistant professor to teach sociology and 
economics. 


University of Chattanooga.—Virgil E. Long, teaching assistant, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, has been appointed instructor in the department of 
sociology. 


University of Chicago.—The tenth anniversary of the Social Science 
Building will be celebrated December 1-2 with a series of meetings, round 
tables, and a banquet. Among those giving papers will be Morris R. 
Cohen, Charles E. Merriam, Frederick C. Mills, Wesley Mitchell, William 
F. Ogburn, Robert Redfield, L. L. Thurstone, John Williams, and Louis 
Wirth. 


Clemson A gricultural College—Frank D. Alexander has been appointed 
associate professor of sociology and psychology. 


Cornell University—Josephine Strode has been appointed instructor 
and will give courses in social case work and problems on rural social 
welfare as well as supervise the practice work of undergraduate students 
with social agencies. 


Harvard University.—For the purpose of collecting materials which will 
be used to study the social and psychological effects of National Socialism 
on German society and on the German people, one thousand dollars has 
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been made available to be offered as prizes for the best unpublished per- 
sonal life-histories on the theme ‘‘My Life in Germany before and after 
January 30, 1933.” The competition is being sponsored by the following 
members of the faculty, who will serve as a committee of judges: Gordon 
W. Allport, Sidney B. Fay, and Edward Y. Hartshorne. The following 
prizes are offered: First prize $500; second prize $250; third prize $100; 
fourth prize $50; five fifth prizes of $20 each. Manuscripts may be sub- 
mitted under a pseudonym or anonymously but must be authentic. They 
may be written in English or in German. There is no limit as to length, 
but 20,000 words should in general be regarded as a minimum. Manu- 
scripts must be mailed by April 1, 1940. The manuscripts will be treated 
as strictly confidential. For further information write S. B. Fay, 776 
Widener Library, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


Kent State University—Edwin M. Lemert, who recently completed 
his graduate work at Ohio State University, has been appointed instructor 
in sociology. 


University of Kentucky.—Robin Williams has been appointed instructor 
in rural sociology. 


University of Louisville-——The work in sociology and social work is now 
handled in separate departments. Margaret K. Strong will continue as 
professor and director of the graduate division of social administration 
and Robert I. Kutak as head of the department of sociology. 

Gardner F. Cook has been added to the faculty of the graduate divi- 
sion and will teach courses in group work and child welfare. Lois Blakey 
will devote full time to teaching in the division of social administration. 
Samuel C. Newman, Ohio State University, has accepted an appointment 
as instructor in the department of sociology. 


Manhattanville College of the Sacred Heart.—Marie Bruns, Rosary Col- 
lege (River Forest, Ill.), has accepted an appointment in sociology. 


Universily of Maryland.—Car]1 S. Joslyn has been appointed professor 
and acting head of the department of sociology. Logan Wilson, Harvard 
University, has accepted an appointment as associate professor. Professor 
Wilson taught at the University of Texas during the summer session. 
Robert N. Woodworth, University of North Carolina, will serve as as- 
sistant in sociology. William H. Form, University of Rochester, and 
Frederick R. McBrien, Dartmouth College, have been appointed fellows in 
sociology. 
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The department has recently inaugurated a program of graduate in- 
struction in sociology and is accepting candidates for higher degrees. This 
program will be expanded next year to include a full offering of courses 
leading to the Ph.D. degree. 

The United States Department of Agriculture announces the publica- 
tion of a social research report by Linden S. Dodson, Social Relationships 
and Institutions in an Established Urban Community, South Holland, 
Illinois. 


University of Michigan.—During the second semester Arthur E. Wood 
will be on leave of absence, and Walter C. Reckless, Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity, will offer Professor Wood’s courses on criminology and social psy- 
chology. 

After a leave of absence R. D. McKenzie has resumed his duties in the 
department. 


University of Minnesota.—Lowry Nelson will attend the meeting of the 
Permanent Committee of Agriculture of the League of Nations, to be held 
in Cuba, November 21. 

The following new appointments have been made in the department of 
sociology: Orville F. Quackenbush, formerly assistant professor, Univer- 
sity of Mississippi, instructor in sociology; Edgar C. McVoy, research 
assistant in rural sociology; Vernon Davies, Julian A. Jahn, John Wright 
Paschke, Harvey Everett Steiger, and William Wilson Washburn, teach- 
ing assistants. 


Mundelein College-—Clarence J. Wittler, University of Maryland, has 
accepted an appointment as professor of sociology. 


New York University—Henry Holt and Company has recently pub- 
lished People: The Quantity and Quality of Population by Henry Pratt 
Fairchild. 


University of North Carolina.—Under the direction of Ernest R. Groves 
and Howard Jensen, Duke University, a co-operative program of the two 
universities for training in the teaching of marriage and the family has 
been inaugurated. Among those participating in the program, which will 
lead to special degrees conferred jointly by both universities, are repre- 
sentatives of the medical school at Duke University. 

Guy B. Johnson has been given a leave of absence to conduct research 
for the Carnegie Corporation’s study on ‘The Negro in America.” 

Last summer the University of North Carolina Press published A dven- 
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turing in Adoption, by Lee M. and Evelyn C. Brooks, and has more re- 
cently published Mothers of the South: Portraiture of the White Tenant 
Farm Woman, by Margaret J. Hagood. 


Northwestern Missouri State Teachers College-—Albert Blumenthal, 
formerly at Marietta College, has been appointed associate professor of 
sociology. 


Ohio State University —Ina Telberg has been promoted from assistant 
to instructor in the department of sociology. H. P. Lohrman and Orden 
C. Smucker have been appointed assistants. 


Ohio University—Douglas Oberdorfer, who has been engaged in re- 
search at the University of Texas, has been appointed instructor in 
sociology. 


Pennsylvania State College——George E. Simpson, formerly of Temple 
University, has been appointed associate professor, and Peter P. Klassen, 
formerly of the College of the Ozarks, has been appointed instructor of 
sociology. 


University of Pennsylvania.—The University of Pennsylvania Press 
announces the publication of Marriage and the Child by James H. S. 
Bossard. 


St. Lawrence University —Edward J. Kunzer, for four years instructor 
at New York University, has accepted an appointment as assistant pro- 
fessor of sociology. 


University of South Dakota.—John Useem has been appointed associate 
professor and chairman of the department of sociology. 


Texas A. and M. College—John L. Molyneaux has accepted an ap- 
pointment as instructor of sociology. 


State College of Washington.—Paul H. Landis has been appointed dean 
of the graduate school. 


University of Wisconsin.—John L. Gillin has been invited to read a 
paper on the organization of Colonial penitentiary establishments before 
the Twelfth International Penal and Penitentiary Congress to be held at 
Rome in the autumn of 1940. The secretary-general of the Congress is 
Professor E. Delaquis of Berne, Switzerland. 
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Paul R. Farnsworth, Stanford University, is teaching social psychology 
for the year 1939-49. Kimball Young is on a year’s leave of absence in 
order to complete a research project. 

Helen I. Clarke is preparing a book on Salient Aspects of Social Legisla- 
tion which will be published by Appleton-Century. 


Yale University.—John Dollard spent the summer in France and made 
observations upon race relations in Toulon. 

Bronislaw Malinowski, of the London School of Economics, is at pres- 
ent with the department of anthropology. 


PERSONAL 


Macmillan Company has announced for publication in the next few 
months Dimensions of Society, by Stuart C. Dodd, American University 
of Beirut, and Race, Language and Culture, by Franz Boas, Columbia 
University. Social Control, by L. L. Bernard, Washington University, was 
published in August. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Moses and Monotheism. By S1tcmMuND FREuD. New York: Alfred A. 

Knopf, 1939. Pp. vi+218. $3.00. 

If a thinker of Sigmund Freud’s stature takes a stand on a problem of 
vital interest to him, the world is bound to listen. If the work so pro- 
duced is also a remarkable human and historic document, if unwittingly 
it is a reflection of the profound changes in the entire mental atmosphere 
of Central Europe during the last decade, the reader’s intellectual curios- 
ity will receive stimuli in fields transcending the vast and ramified subject 
treated therein. Its first two—smaller—sections, which merely adum- 
brated the major theme, were published in 1937 in the German journal, 
Imago. But the main Part III, which in the author’s words “reduces re- 
ligion to the status of a neurosis of mankind and explains its grandiose 
powers in the same way as we should a neurotic obsession in our individ- 
ual patients” (p. 85), appeared too full of dynamite for an author living 
under the Catholic regime of Dollfuss and Schuschnigg. Its final composi- 
tion had to await the conquest of Austria by Hitler, the subsequent per- 
secution of Freud on ideological as well as racial grounds, and his escape 
to England which, although far more Christian than either Austria or 
Germany, bears with much greater composure a psychoanalytical critique 
of the Christian dogma. To be sure, this unusual genesis of the work has 
resulted in considerable technical shortcomings and endless repetitions. 
Freud himself, hitherto a master of literary presentation which but a few 
years ago had rightly earned for him the major Goethe prize in contem- 
porary German literature, deeply deplores these shortcomings which 
make his discussion ‘‘as ineffectual as it is inartistic” (p. 162). Inartistic, 
yes! but far from ineffectual. If anything, the constant hammering of a 
few leitmotifs helps to impress upon the reader’s mind those views of the 
author which at first appear to him farfetched or even repugnant, and to 
evoke the impression of certainty and logical cogency where, by the very 
nature of the subject, everything is so profoundly uncertain and hy- 
pothetical. 

The subject of Moses and the origins of monotheism lends itself, like 
few others in the history of religion, to extensive, analytical treatment. 
The availability of a fairly large body of biographic and ethnological 
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material, principally in the Bible, is enhanced by the great chronological 
gap between the events narrated therein and their record in its present 
form which makes it open to an endless variety of interpretation. A great 
deal of further folkloristic material, some of it doubtless also containing a 
kernel of historical truth, has been preserved in the more articulate, but 
still younger rabbinic and patristic, literatures, of which Freud—perhaps 
to his credit—has made but little use. The well-known lack of agreement 
among modern biblical scholars and anthropologists on some of the most 
fundamental issues likewise equips the analytical investigator with a 
mass of alternative suggestions from which he may choose those which 
best fit into the pattern of his theory. ‘“The more shadowy tradition has 
become,” says Freud, ‘‘the more meet is it for the poet’s use’’ (p. 112). 
Nevertheless, perhaps as a result of being too much earth bound and 
source bound, the present reviewer feels that he cannot quite follow the 
author into this rarefied atmosphere of pure speculation. 

In this new work Freud elaborates and illustrates, by the specific 
example of Moses, his main thesis on the development of religion which he 
had first advanced in 1912 in his striking volume on Totem and Taboo. In 
its bare essentials the theory assumes a parallelism between the evolution 
of mankind from its prehistoric stages to contemporary civilization and 
the individual growth of man from childhood to adult life. Just as in indi- 
vidual life the first five years after birth leave permanent impressions 
which, carried through a period of sexual latency to the age of pubescence, 
definitely condition adult psychic life and lay the ground for all human 
neuroses, so is mankind at large carrying in its subconscious mind the 
heritage of its all-important formative stage. Although forgotten during 
the long subsequent period of latency, the impressions of this prehistoric 
stage time and again come to the fore in the consciousness of civilized 
man. Following suggestions made by Darwin and Atkinson, Freud has 
long advocated the hypothesis that mankind had begun its career as a 
father horde, in which one strong male was the master and father of the 
whole horde. Unlimited in his power, he appropriated all females and 
banished all males outside the horde. At last a group of such exiled broth- 
ers “‘clubbed together, overcame the father, and—according to the cus- 
tom of those times—all partook of his body” (p. 128). Of course, each of 
these brothers deeply desired to inherit the mantle which had thus fallen 
from the revered father’s shoulders, but unable to overcome the resistance 
of the others and realizing that internecine fights were as dangerous as 
they were futile, compromised upon a new form of a social organization 
based upon the recognition of mutual obligations. These were the begin- 
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nings of morality and law. Instead of each appropriating the women of 
the horde to himself, the brothers renounced them altogether and estab- 
lished exogamy as their guiding principle. They also found a substitute 
for the father in a totem, usually an animal, revered as the father of the 
tribe which, in memory of what had happened to the primeval father, no 
one was allowed to kill, but which on a stated occasion was consumed in a 
sacrificial repast. The new leaders of the brother-horde thus 

undid their deed by declaring that the killing of the father substitute, the totem, 
was not allowed, and renounced the fruit of their deed by denying :hemselves 
the liberated women. Thus they created two fundamental taboos of totemism 
out of the sense of guilt of the son, and for this very reason these had to correspond 
with the two repressed wishes of the Oedipus complex. Whoever disobeyed 
became guilty of the two only crimes which troubled primitive society. 


Animal worship was subsequently replaced by human deities, just as 
socially the matriarchate gave way to a re-established patriarchal or- 
ganization. But the dim memories of that early eventful revolution, after 
a period of latency, came back to haunt man, who by that time had at- 
tained a high degree of material and intellectual civilization. 

For reasons which cannot fully be explained, in the fourteenth century 
B.c., under the reign of the Egyptian king, Ikhnaton, these memories 
blossomed out into the first, and perhaps purest, form of a monotheistic 
creed. The details of Ikhnaton’s memorable reform, its antecedents in the 
doctrines of the priests of the Sun Temple at On, the influences emanating 
from Syria, perhaps through the king’s Syrian wives, and the impact of 
Egyptian imperialism can no longer be ascertained, because the successful 
opposition after 1350 B.c. destroyed nearly all pertinent records. In any 
case, however, it apparently would have remained but an interesting his- 
toric episode were it not for the work of one of Ikhnaton’s Egyptian dis- 
ciples, named Moses. Freud, after repeating many older arguments in 
favor of Moses’ Egyptian origin, adds an interesting psychoanalytic ex- 
planation of the Moses legend. As Otto Rank had shown some thirty 
years ago, this legend closely corresponds to a very widespread type of 
hero myth, except in one essential point, viz., that here the hero actually 
came from the noble rather than from the humble family in the story. 
Some time after 1350 B.c. this Egyptian prince, perhaps also governor of 
the province of Goshen where a large number of Israelites had been living 
under Egyptian domination, tried to salvage the suppressed teachings of 
Ikhnaton by creating a new following among these Semitic settlers, taking 
them out of Egypt and leading them to Palestine. In southern Palestine 


* The Basic Writings of Sigmund Freud, trans. A. A. Brill (New York, 1938), p. 917. 
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the new arrivals, as yet unprepared for the high spirituality of the new 
religion, murdered their leader—Freud takes here a clue from a fantastic 
“discovery” of Ernst Sellin—and joined a number of closely related tribes 
which had settled there before. Together the two groups soon came under 
the sway of another leader whom we may conveniently designate as the 
Midianite Moses. This dualism of two religions and two founders, like 
the other dualities of Jewish history—two peoples forming one nation, its 
breaking up into two kingdoms, and the two names of the Deity—is the 
necessary consequence of the fact that “‘one section of the people passed 
through what may properly be termed a traumatic experience which the 
other was spared” (p. 79). After the Egyptian Moses’ death this, so to 
say, childhood experience of the Jewish people entered once more a period 
of relative latency, during which only a small minority of Levites, 
descendants of the original small circle of native Egyptians around Moses, 
carried on the tradition of the lawgiver. Several centuries later, under the 
stimulus of the Israelitic prophets, the original Mosaic religion was re- 
established as the national religion of Israel. This monotheistic creed thus 
became the revived memory of the primeval father. ‘“The great deed or 
misdeed of primeval times, the murder of the father, was brought home to 
the Jews, for fate decreed that they should repeat it on the person of 
Moses, an eminent father substitute.’’ With their new belief in God, the 
Father, went the expectation of the return of the lawgiver, as the Mes- 
siah—Freud could have used here another hypothesis of Sellin, since 
abandoned, that the expected Messiah of early Israelitic prophecy was 
Moses redivivus, a belief, held long after by Samaritan schismatics—the 
conviction of Israel’s chosenness, and most of the teachings of ancient 
Judaism, including imageless worship, ritualism, growth of spirituality, 
and circumcision. The latter custom, clearly of Egyptian origin, was 
unwittingly taken over by Moses because of its inherent connection with 
the castration complex originating from the relations between the prime- 
val father and his sons. This Mosaic restoration of the primeval father 
still left some parts of the prehistoric tragedy unrecognized, however. 
Operating underground for several more centuries, they gradually gener- 
ated that widespread feeling of guilt which characterized both the Jewish 
people and the entire Mediterranean world at the beginning of the 
Christian era. This sense of guilt once more resulted in the murder of a 
leader, but this time it was the Son who died in expiation for the primeval 
murder of the Father. This is, according to Freud, the underlying motif 
for Paul’s doctrine of the original sin, just as the Christian communion is 
but a resurgence of the bodily partaking of the primeval father and its 
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derivative, the sacrificial repast of the totem cults. Through the Cruci- 
fixion, on the other hand, the Christian religion truly became but a Son 
religion, and hence its triumph ‘“‘was a renewed victory of the Ammon 
priests over the God of Ikhnaton.”” The Jewish people who, “with its 
usual stiff-necked obduracy,” continued to deny the murder of their 
“‘father,’’ consequently suffered severe persecution. The accusation of 
Christ-killing really means “You won’t admit that you murdered God” 
(the primeval father and his reincarnations), whereas “‘we did the same 
thing, but we admitted it, and since then we have been purified” (p. 142). 

This bold and ingenious reconstruction of the history of religion, of 
which a bare, and in many respects incomplete, outline has been presented 
here, is supported by a great many detailed, no less bold and ingenious, 
observations which make the book worth-while reading even for one who 
will ultimately disagree with its main thesis. Methodically, however, the 
work is open to most crucial objections. The extreme liberties admittedly 
taken by Freud with available biblical material is illustrative also of his 
utilization of the findings of modern anthropological and historical re- 
search. 

When I use Biblical tradition here in such an autocratic and arbitrary way, 
draw on it for confirmation whenever it is convenient, and dismiss its evidence 
without scruple when it contradicts my conclusions, I know full well that I am 
exposing myself to severe criticism concerning my method and that I weaken 
the force of my proofs. But this is the only way in which to treat material whose 
trustworthiness—as we know for certain—was seriously damaged by the in- 
fluence of distorting tendencies [pp. 37, n. 5, and p. 164 f.]. 


Many of us, unfortunately, will have to disagree. No, this is not the only 
way; it is not even the way of authors such as A. Allwohn who, with the 
help of psychoanalysis, has tried to reconstruct the subconscious erotic 
motivations of the prophetic career of Hosea, a subject, it may readily be 
granted, much more promising than that of the austere figure of Moses in 
the biblical tradition. This limitless arbitrariness in the selection and use 
of the little existing evidence renders the entire factual basis of Freud’s 
reconstruction more than questionable. The primeval-father horde and 
the murder of the primeval father are considered by almost all contempo- 
rary anthropologists as a figment of imagination. The explanation of the 
subsequent rise of totemism, based upon a suggestion once made by 
W. Robertson Smith, is here upheld by Freud even though he knows that 
“more recent ethnologists have without exception discarded” Smith’s 
theories (p. 207). For the career of the historic Moses, he quotes outstand- 
ing modern scholars—Meyer, Gressman, Sellin, Breasted—of whom he 
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speaks with greater awe than of the original biblical sources and ancient 
monuments. But he selects from these writers some of their most fan- 
tastic views, often timidly advanced and sometimes later revoked by the 
authors themselves, drags them out of their context, and combines them 
into a new artificial entity. The factual evidence for the Egyptian origin 
of Moses largely reduces itself to the etymology of the name, but this proof 
appears no more conclusive than would be a parallel attempt to deduce 
from the name Zerubbabel, the leader of another exodus of Jewish exiles, 
that he was a native Babylonian. The Jews have probably then, as ever 
after, adopted the names prevalent among the national majorities in the 
midst of whom they chanced to live. Wholly untenable is Freud’s at- 
tempt at identification of the divine name, Adonai, in Israel’s credo with 
the Egyptian Aton. The Deuteronomic source has, of course, Yahwe. 
The substitute, Adonai, and its Greek equivalent, kyrios, are first clearly 
indicated in the Hellenistic period, a millennium after Moses. Neither is 
the violent death of Moses more than a farfetched hypothesis, largely 
given up by its author and shared by no other biblical scholar. Similar 
objections could easily be raised also against many other essential links in 
the Freudian reconstruction. Even if the entire factual background were 
proved beyond peradventure, however, as it is not, the old question would 
still remain as to whether the Freudian parallelism between individual 
and mass psychology (assuming the correct interpretation of the former) 
can be scientifically upheld. The period of latency, particularly, which in 
the case of the lapse of time between the alleged murder of the primeval 
father and the appearance of Ikhnaton would extend over countless 
generations, presupposes an extent of transmission of memories through 
some sort of heredity which, Freud himself admits, is unequivocally re- 
jected ‘‘by the present attitude of biological science.’ In short, the cause 
of psychoanalytical interpretation of the history of religion, brilliantly 
initiated by Freud and his disciples several decades ago, seems to the 
present reviewer to have received a setback rather than to have made 
further progress through its present application to the historic career 
of Moses. 

These considerations will probably carry little weight with “that 
minority of readers familiar with analytical reasoning and able to appre- 
ciate its conclusions” (p. 7) to which the author, notwithstanding his 
sincere efforts at popularization, primarily addresses himself. To many of 
these initiates, the present work, despite its scientific argumentation, will 
appeal as the pronunciamento of a revered prophet and sectarian leader, 
entirely immune from the so-called rational, but essentially psychically 
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conditioned and hence prejudiced, attacks by outsiders. To the outsiders 
(and the present reviewer professes to be one of them), however, much as 
they may admire the author’s erudition and dialectical prowess, this 
ingenious structure will appear as but a magnificent castle in the air. 


SALo W. Baron 
Columbia University 


The American Criminal: An Anthropological Study, Vol. I: The Native 
White Criminal of Native Parentage. By EARNEST ALBERT Hooton, 
with the collaboration of the Statistical Laboratory of the Division of 
Anthropology, Harvard University. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1939. Pp. xvit+464. $10. 

To no generation in centuries have the problems of race been more sig- 
nificant than to the current. Political dynasties and systems are posited 
upon supposed racial differences and racial similarities. The world-map is 
being radically modified to conform to supposed blood ties. New faiths 
are supplanting old in accordance with racial allegiances. Our very econ- 
omy is affected. 

Most of the recent studies in the fields of anthropometry and race 
psychology have attempted to investigate several well- or ill-defined 
racial groups as to their typical behavior in one or more fields. In The 
American Criminal reference is made to certain reasonably well-defined 
types of behavior with a view to distinguishing the physical and social 
characteristics which tend to be associated with each, the behavior pat- 
terns being those customarily defined as antisocial. 

While the study is most timely, it is probable that the great majority 
of those who explore the findings of the author will never see this volume, 
since a briefer and more popular work, Crime and the Man, will be more 
readily available. The present volume deals solely with the native white 
criminal of native parentage. Two other volumes are promised—one to 
cover native white criminals of foreign parentage and foreign-born whites 
and to deal with the criminal and the civil insane; the other, with Negro 
and Negroid criminals. Of those who do attempt to investigate the 320 
pages of text and the 480 pages of tabular material, another large propor- 
tion will fail to do more than lose themselves in the maze of descriptive 
material. 

Such students as follow the author’s implied advice to confine their 
attention to chapters i and xiii will find an interesting and instructive 
treatn.ent of the background of the problem, the method of obtaining the 
vast mass of material collected, the devices used for handling the data, 
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the most significant statistical measures derived, and the conclusions 
which the author has deduced from them. They will wish for a more 
usable method of internal cross-reference to facilitate exploration of parts 
of the remaining eleven chapters. 

The author is correct in his criticisms of Lombroso and his followers, 
on the one hand, and of Goring, on the other. The former had poor and 
scanty data and preceded the development of modern statistics; the latter 
was fired by violent antagonism, had poor control data, and used statisti- 
cal techniques in fashions that today might well be questioned. It is by 
no means clear that Hooton himself has indisputable data, that his con- 
trols are adequate, that his statistical methods are beyond reproach, or 
that his deductions are the logical ones to be derived from his statistics. 

Hooton appears to have the mistaken idea that all data gathered in any 
fashion in jails, penitentiaries, etc., are ‘‘sample’’ data in the sense that 
they represent the universe of the criminal. He makes brave and con- 
vincing defense of his materials and acknowledges certain flaws, even 
going so far as to correct some deficiencies. But in the light of present-day 
knowledge of sampling methods his data appear to be open at points to 
specific challenge. Dr. C. C. Seltzer, consulting statistician, referred to 
frequently in the footnotes of the methodological section (specifically 
Nn. 53, Pp. 57) seems to be quite aware of danger spots in the material. One 
cannot but wonder at what point he was introduced to the study and 
what modifications he would have suggested in the method of case selec- 
tion. 

Two types of control are used—internal and external. Offense groups 
of various types are compared with the total criminal group studied. Also 
a civil check sample is used for comparison with both the total criminal 
sample and the offense groups. This civil check list was acknowledgedly 
difficult to obtain and small numerically. It was secured as an incident to 
the study and seems to be open to serious criticism. Nor is it easy to 
understand how it can be used satisfactorily as a general all-purpose con- 
trol. Since the data have been gathered under widely varying statutory 
definitions, the problem of internal control is not simple. It is very difficult 
to understand how a type of robber can be discovered when robbers are 
themselves so widely different in their actions under the law. 

As to methods used, it is illuminating that the authority cited is G. 
Udny Yule, An Introduction to the Theory of Statistics (8th ed.; London, 
1927). One would have expected to have read G. Udny Yule and M. G. 
Kendall, An Introduction to the Theory of Statistics (11th ed., revised 
throughout and reset; London, 1937). Certainly statistical methods of a 
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highly critical type and reasonably well suited to the data compiled by 
Hooton and his staff are absent from the eighth edition but are indicated 
and to some extent elaborated in the eleventh edition. They are in cur- 
rent use in many fields and are to be found in most up-to-date texts. In 
general, one cannot criticize the particular mathematical techniques ap- 
plied. However, it is doubtful if broadcast use is desirable. Many statisti- 
cal, highly significant indexes would probably become insignificant if ex- 
traneous factors were discounted. Nor can the techniques be suitably ap- 
plied under all conditions of sampling. 

The problem of interpretation of the elaborate mass of statistical ma- 
terial has been pursued in a careful if rather naive and routine fashion. 
One feels that after the percentages, the differences, the correlation 
coefficients and ratios, etc., were computed, the original information was 
forgotten in the struggle to obtain order from the chaos. There is not 
space here to cite certain seemingly nonsensical conclusions that may 
logically arise from some of the figures. One is tempted to feel that the 
author has utilized some of the less apparent ones. 

It should be pointed out that Hooton deals essentially with pre- 
ponderances, pluralities, and means. He arrives at certain types as char- 
acteristic of certain modes of antisocial behavior. This does not mean that 
all those who have offended against society in a specified fashion are pos- 
sessed of the same physical or morphological characteristics. Nor does the 
age-old converse hold, that persons of certain characteristics are likely to 
perpetrate specific crimes. No stigmata, no “‘criminal types,” are found. 

Thus the lone spinster in her nightly search beneath her couch cannot 
with scientific warrant treasure the image of a mature, blue-eyed, wid- 
owed male, short and somewhat fat, of deep chest, round head and narrow 
but long nose—for many a rapist is of the very opposite appearance. Nor 
are we justified in rushing from our perusal of Hooton to withdraw our 
funds from our bank because the president has “excessive trunk length, 
head length, head circumference, and facial height ....” with sparse 
hair, thin lips, and medium height of nasal bridge. 

Hooton has performed an admirable service in reopening the old sub- 
ject of the physical characteristics of criminals. He has accumulated a 
valuable mass of material, collected under easily evaluable conditions, 
now in form readily adaptable to various types of technical treatment. 
He has given us his somewhat naive analysis. These data should be 
worked and re-worked by other students of criminology and anthropology, 
well equipped by training and experience to handle materials of this sort. 
From them, through the years, should come convincing and permanent 
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generalizations of great value to the social scientist. Raw materials and 
work cards and sheets should be preserved and made available to this end. 
One is tempted to urge that the funds for the publication of the two 
further volumes be diverted to this purpose. 

Above all, caution should be observed in excerpting from the volume. 
Some of the tables are tempting. But in the main the materials must be 
re-worked before they are suitable for popular or lay consumption. 

It should be stated that this review is based on all too cursory a survey 
of the book. Your reviewer finds his interest in the subject quickened. He 
is impressed with the effort that has been expended in the inquiry and the 
conscientiousness with which it has been pursued. He does not find his 
biases wiped away nor, on the other hand, has he time to explore carefully 
the data. He will retain a healthy skepticism on the subject until the 
materials have been rigidly re-worked by experts or until entirely new 
studies, less extensive and more particularized, with more carefully 
worked-out samples and controls, have appeared. 


FRANK ALEXANDER Ross 
Syracuse Unversity 


Himalayan Village. By GEOFFREY GORER. London: Michael Joseph, 

Ltd., 1938. Pp. 510. 255. 

This book deals with a community of Lepchas—an aboriginal tribe of 
Sikkim. The author’s approach is avowedly the psychological one devel- 
oped by Benedict, Mead, and Dollard, and his interest is centered upon the 
configuration of Lepcha personality and upon the apparent causes for the 
development of this personality type. Within these limits he has done an 
exceedingly good piece of reporting and analysis. In particular he is to be 
complimented upon his obvious honesty, shown in his inclusion of certain 
observations and impressions which are not in perfect agreement with 
his main thesis. The minor inconsistencies of Lepcha attitudes and be- 
havior are neither ignored nor glossed over and he pays considerable atten- 
tion to the deviant individuals present in the community, even including a 
life-history of one of them. 

The author’s judgment of Lepcha character can best be summed up in 
his own words: 


The Lepcha stereotype is unaggressive, sociable, hard working, constantly 
good humored, greatly interested in direct consumption (eating, drinking and 
copulation), fundamentally optimistic. The relationship of the Lepcha stereo- 
type with his fellows is based rationally on mutual benefits and obligations; very 
little stress is placed on personal affection and practically no interest is taken in, 
and no allowance made for, individual character or temperament [p. 36s]. 
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The establishment of this configuration he believes to be due primarily to 
certain techniques of child-training. All the infant’s expressed physical 
desires are immediately satisfied, but coupled with this there is consider- 
able physical restraint and no encouragement toward self-maximizing 
activities. ‘‘Very young the Lepcha baby learns that social approval is to 
be obtained, not by self assertion, but by passivity” (p. 450). 

While such techniques of child-rearing can be observed directly and 
recorded objectively, judgments of character inevitably contain a large 
subjective element. The report itself contains certain items which make 
it appear possible that another observer of the same society might have 
come to somewhat different conclusions, at least as regards the constant- 
ly good-humored and fundamentally optimistic aspects of the Lepcha 
stereotype. Thus suicide is fairly common, taking place immediately sub- 
sequent to public reproof (p. 269). “‘Although riches and prosperity are 
so desirable they are fraught with supernatural dangers; there is a devil 
called Ginoo moong which attacks the over prosperous; it is in a way a 
Nemesis, and in a way the incarnation of other peoples envious thoughts” 
(p. 88). Malevolent magic and poisoning are both believed in, although 
not greatly feared, and there is an amazing multiplicity of devils which 
are ready to inflict injury for any infraction of taboo or for no offense at all. 

They are adamant in resisting any encroachment on their individual and 
group independence, and they will not permit overt aggression or ambition, or 


the side-stepping of communal duties... . . Most Lepchas have two types of 
behavior; they are far more restrained in public and with strangers than they 
are in the privacy of their own homes..... In people’s stories of their own 


lives there was a constant undercurrent of grumbling and scolding, particularly 
on the part of the women [pp. 274-75]. 


In view of all this, may it not be that the Lepchas are actually an exceed- 
ingly anxious people and that their apparent good nature and willingness 
to oblige are fundamentally motivated by fear? The almost pathological 
timidity of certain individuals has been mentioned by other writers as 
well as the present one. This might offer an alternative explanation for 
their lack of aggression among themselves. Their lack of aggression against 
outsiders might also be linked with the fact that they have been subject 
to the Sikkimese Tibetans or Bhotias since the early seventeenth century, 
that they were frequently raided for slaves by Nepali and Bhutanese all 
through the eighteenth and early ninteenth centuries, that they have been 
unable to compete economically with Nepali and Indians since the end of 
the slave raids, and that they are now a dwindling group, preserved from 
pauperism and extinction largely by the grace of the Maharaja of Sikkim. 
Less painful experience, continued over a considerably shorter time, has 
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produced a marked lack of external aggression in even the far from timid 
Comanche. 

The reviewer would be the last to question the importance of infantile 
influences in the formation of personality, but the personality is, after all, 
a continuum and as such is exposed to varying influences throughout the 
life of the individual. Neither the patterns of culture operating upon 
adults nor the historic factors which may have contributed to the forma- 
tion of such patterns can safely be ignored in the study of any people. A 
multiplicity of factors enter into the shaping of personalities and culture 
patterns alike and it is often difficult to discover which of these have been 
of dominant importance. The author of the present work devotes con- 
siderable space to a discussion of why the Lepcha failed to develop a 
feudal system and concludes that this was primarily due to the lack of 
aggression and desire for dominance in their personality structure. It 
would seem to the reviewer that here again an alternative explanation 
might be possible. It is to be regretted that the author nowhere gives an 
account of former or even present systems of land tenure or inheritance, 
but it is noticeable that there is no mention of the transfer of land within 
the tribe in spite of much gift-giving, fines, loans, etc. He does mention 
the existence of joint-family organization and also conjectures that the 
ptso (patrilineal exogamic clan) was originally a geographic unit (p. 148). 
Last, prior to the introduction of cardamum and terraced rice cultivation 
—very recent developments—agriculture was by the cutting and burning 
method, the land being allowed to lie fallow eight years between crops. 
The combination of localized descent groups, long fallowed land, and ulti- 
mate ownership of land by the descent group with individual rights to it 
only while it is in crop is a frequent one. It is found among peoples whose 
personality characteristics differ markedly from those of the Lepcha, yet 
as far as I know feudalism has never sprung up independently upon this 
particular economic foundation. Such a system makes impossible the de- 
velopment of the vested property interests which are a prerequisite for 
the operation of feudalism. Whether this is the explanation of the Lepcha 
situation it is impossible to say, but it would seem that historic study 
might throw considerable light on the problem. 


Columbia University 


R. LINTON 


An Economic History of Modern Britain: Machines and National Rivalries 
(1887-1914), with an Epilogue (1914-1929). By J. H. CLapHam. New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1938. Pp. xiv+577. $7.00. 

This completes an outstanding contribution to the history of European 
industrialism in the crucial century between the Napoleonic and the 
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World War. Its plan follows the earlier books with the emphasis on the 
industrial state, its neighbors and vicissitudes, the course of its changes, 
its agricultural, industrial, commercial, and financial organization, its com- 
munications, the activities of the state, and its life and labor. There is 
the same encyclopedic array of information arranged under these topics 
and the same extensive bibliography in the footnotes, ranging from im- 
portant works of literature to the London Times, parliamentary papers, 
and economic writings. 

The author has had the advantage arising from publication of the 
earlier volumes, he has lived through the period of which he writes, and 
he has learned from travel and direct experience in the holding of such 
positions as vice-provost of King’s College and as a member of the 
Industries Committee of tlie war cabinet. There is much amusing auto- 
biographical information tucked away in odd places. In spite of these 
advantages the task has become more difficult, since, as he quotes Alfred 
Marshall, “‘you cannot write English history after 1870,” and it becomes 
necessary to write world-history. It is easy to say that he might have 
written more world-history, especially the history of North America. 
The period follows the culminating point of British economic superiority 
of 1870-80 and is marked by a decline in the “acceleration of trade which 
registered passage into a new era in the economic history of the world.” 
It was a period in which “all free British capital was sucked into the Lon- 
don money market” by an organization which was “functioning almost 
perfectly.” 

The work continues the tradition of William Cunningham, who “first 
taught me Economic History,” and of Alfred Marshall. He correctly 
attributes loss, through the death of Unwin, who, more than anyone else, 
would have corrected the bias, which even twenty-five years of work fails 
to eliminate, from dependence on documents of the state. The growth 
of the civil service and the decline of royal commissions has even weak- 
ened this source in the period covered in the last volume. ““Mr. Keynes’ 
own approach I have not mastered,” nor does he accept views of Mr. 
D. H. Robertson, at least as to what he regards as the errors of one of his 
books. While Professor Clapham reflects the views of those on whom he 
has been compelled to rely in various periods, such as Bagehot in the 
period after 1850, he develops his own variant of English economic 
thought. He has been mildly impatient of economic theory," but it could 
be said that the boxes have been stuffed too full, and the present reviewer 

* J. H. Clapham, “Of Empty Economic Boxes,” Economic Journal, 1922, pp. 305- 


14; A. C. Pigou, “A Reply,” Economic Journal, 1922, pp. 458-65; and Clapham, “A 
Rejoinder,”’ op. cit., pp. 560-63. 
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would like to say here that the stuffing has not been made sufficiently ac- 
cessible in a detailed index. 

A significant feature of the work is its balance—a series of economic 
panoramas on the face of the country throw a white light on the dark 
shadows of the industrial history of England which sheltered Marx and 
other writers. ‘Marx even at second hand has had little influence on 
English thought, on English action almost none.’’ The conservative ap- 
proach provides an extremely valuable corrective to Whig history.? The 
factory system is praised because of its withdrawal of workers from in- 
sanitary homes. Trade associations are discussed as logical complements 
to trade-unions. Distribution of capital in the form of joint-stock com- 
pany parallels the growth of co-operatives. The philosophy of what has 
been called ‘“‘bourgeois ameliorism”’ prevails. ‘““The mills of God with a 
little supervision from man, had ground out . . . . some very sound, nour- 
ishing stuff worth conserving. .... In economic fields reform bills work 
like delayed action mines and do not always blow up what they should.” 
Throughout the century there had been the “real but still exceedingly 
slow, spread of property ownership.’”’ Moving on the lower plane of ‘‘com- 
modities and comforts” the economic historian “does not hesitate to 
compare that time to its advantage—not only with other times in the 
industrial age but with any time certainly known to him.” The smells 
which hang over the insanitary life of England in the early part of the 
century gradually clear and eventually drift away. 

The epilogue from 1914 to 1929 ends on a less certain note. “It is what 
men feel that matters.” Population began to pour into Britain rather 
than out. “The safety valve no longer worked. .... The privileged posi- 
tion of Britain and indeed of the white races though much less insecure 
than some pessimists maintained, was not quite certainly a part of the 
permanent divine order of things.” For the century of peace to 1914 
the work of J. H. Clapham must stand as a product which no social sci- 
entist can disregard. 


H. A. INNIS 
University of Toronto 


Public Employment Service in the United States. By RAYMOND C. ATKIN- 
son, Louise C. ODENCRANTZ, and BEN Deminc. Chicago: Public 
Administration Service, 1938. Pp. xiv-+482. $3.75. 

For two very good reasons a comprehensive book about the public 
employment service has never been published. In the first place, there 


2 Clapham, “Conservative Factors in Recent British History,” Authority and the 
Individual (Cambridge, 1937). 
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was no such service, except in gesture, until 1933, but since that time the 
number of such service units has grown from less than 300 to more than 
1,400, and personnel from less than 500 to more than 18,000. The second 
reason for the lack of such a report is found in this book, which is the 
product of institutional effort, being one of the publications of the Com- 
mittee on Public Administration of the Social Science Research Council. 
This is the fifth study in administration published by the committee. 

Although interviewers in public employment offices will not turn to 
this book for guidance in the day’s procedure, they will turn to it if they 
wish an overview of public employment service and its problems or if 
they want to know of the development of our federal service through its 
first dynamic years. The scenes have been shifting fast. Those in charge 
had to learn as they ran. Training and doing, building and reorganizing, 
centralization and decentralization, were parallel processes. Integration 
within the public service as a New Deal agency had to keep pace with 
orientation to other New Deal agencies—W.P.A., P.W.A., S.S.B., C.C.C., 
N.Y.A., and the various rural services. 

The present report tells how a new service with no experience to draw 
on has squared off against the variety of problems placed in its charge. 
This service, like the federal work program and the social-security pro- 
gram, is one of the fruits of the depression and a service long needed. It 
has evolved swiftly, and in some phases chaotically, but its growth has 
been adaptable. Concerning those aspects this book reports fully and 
objectively. 

The United States Employment Service has a difficult assignment: to 
find jobs when jobs are scarce, to place the hard to place, to avoid serving 
the exploiter of labor, and to avoid involvement in labor conflict. It is 
placed in a position in which it can serve best only as it is able to secure 
the maximum of co-operation from employers and workers. While en- 
deavoring to secure that co-operation, the U.S.E.S. must assume certain 
disciplinary responsibilities with reference to both employers and workers. 
It appears, moreover, that the ramifications of the public employment 
service are destined to extend beyond those originally envisioned. In ad- 
dition to getting jobs and workers together, it is becoming involved in the 
business of job classification, vocational or training guidance, and ad- 
ministering or aiding in unemployment compensation; not the least are 
the personal adjustment problems arising out of adapting certain workers 
to jobs. 

While the assignment of the U.S.E.S. is difficult, it is no more so than 
the one faced by the committee on this study. To view and report on a 
functioning agency, getting one’s information from the inside, and to 
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display objectively the findings, is a feat in social research. It has been 
done in this book without much pulling of punches in telling what the 
employment service has not done, should not do, or should do. It could 
not be done in reviewing a private service, which may explain why many 
surveys of private agencies from the inside are so flat and thin. 


NELS ANDERSON 
Washington, D.C. 


Social Deviation. By JAMES Forp. New York: Macmillan Co., 1936. 

Pp. xix+602. $3.50. 

Rejecting the terms “social pathology” and “social disorganization” 
because of their “limitations,” Ford in this new textbook is concerned 
with “departure or deviations from accepted standards of reference’’ 
(Preface). He considers using arithmetic means or modes as standards 
but rejects them on the ground that “statistical dividing points... . do 
not correspond with the dividing points between health and disease, be- 
tween organization and disorganization ....” (p. 11). He also considers 
legal and “scientific” standards but resorts actually to ‘“‘empirical’’ and 
“‘optimum”’ standards which involve impressionistic and speculative eval- 
uations of conditions obtaining in our culture. Thus Ford’s new work, 
like his Social Problems and Social Policy, published in 1923, is a text- 
book in social ethics. 

Like most books in this field, Soctal Deviation deals with a miscel- 
laneous array of problem situations. Unlike some others, it has a central 
theme, namely, the development of personality through “the removal of 
thwarting factors’ and “the creation of developmental opportunities”’ 
(p. 65). However, the integration of materials is far from complete, and 
the book comes perilously near to being another omnium-gatherum. 

Sociologists will be attracted by the promise of attention to “the in- 
adequacies of individuals in their social relationships” (p. 6) but will be 
disappointed in the performance. Nowhere does the author present satis- 
factory evidence of the extent or ways in which given traits (e.g., feeble- 
mindedness), experiences (e.g., unemployment), or features of the en- 
vironment (e.g., housing) affect the quality or quantity of participation 
in social groups. Nevertheless, many students will find this a useful sec- 
ondary source of information about many subjects. 


STUART A. QUEEN 


Washington University 
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Five Years of Rural Relief. By WALLER WYNNE, JR. Washington: U.S. 

Government Printing Office, 1938. Pp. xiii+ 160. 

It has always been more difficult to obtain reliable data on relief for 
rural and town areas than for large cities. Prior to the beginning of the 
federal program in 1932 and 1933 nothing resembling a national estimate 
of rural-relief case load or expenditures existed. But the establishment 
of federal grants-in-aid and actual administration of relief made local 
reporting of a sort not only possible but legally necessary. The W.P.A. 
has had a field staff of reasonably competent statisticians who have col- 
lected data and have pushed back the period covered by the data to 
years prior to its establishment in 1935. The staff has developed a sam- 
pling procedure for various purposes, which yields fairly consistent re- 
sults. 

Mr. Wynne has made use of the accumulated experience of W.P.A. 
to develop monthly indices of relief for rural areas from 1932 to 1936 
for the entire country. Five types of assistance are used in the construc- 
tion of the indices: general relief, veterans’, the three special categories, 
resettlement grants, and private relief. Work relief is not included. In 
Appendix A the original data on costs and case loads are reproduced by 
states and type of relief and in Appendix B a clear and well-written 
methodological note is included. 


R. CLYDE WHITE 
University of Chicago 


Rural Youth: Their Situations and Prospects. By BRucE L. MELVIN and 
Etna N. Smita. (‘Division of Social Research, Works Progress Ad- 
ministration Research Monograph,” Vol. XV.) Washington: U.S. 
Government Printing Office, 1938. Pp. xv+167. 


This worthy monograph consists of a general treatment of the circum- 
stances surrounding American rural youth (aged sixteen to twenty-four 
years) and the problems confronting them. The data used were drawn 
from official statistics and the findings of numerous special studies. The 
authors see the rural-youth problem to be “that of an excess in numbers 
in relation to a dearth of rural opportunities, a situation which becomes 
greatly aggravated during ‘hard’ times.” They conclude that the eco- 
nomic outlook for rural youth is growing worse because of the growing 
burden of farm indebtedness, increase of farm tenancy, decrease in the 
demand for farm labor, mechanization and large-scale land ownership, 
and other agricultural maladjustments. It is evident from their review 
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that a number of constructive measures for rural youth are in operation, 
yet they appear to be quite inadequate to cope with the situation. Fur- 
thermore, least is being done in those areas where the need is most im- 
perative. Those interested in rural youth will find this a valuable addition 
to the literature. 


C. E. LIveLy 
University of Missouri 


How Socialism Works. By JoHN StRACHEY. New York: Modern Age 
Books, 1939. Pp. 212. $0.50. 


This book is a revision of the first part of the author’s larger work, 
The Theory and Practice of Socialism, published in 1936. Its purpose is 
to explain simply what socialism is and how it works. The main theme is 
the contrast between capitalist production for profit and socialist pro- 
duction for use, between the haphazard play of the market and conscious 
and predetermined planning. Under capitalism, the unequal distribution 
of wealth inevitably leads to “the heaping up of new means of production 
and the holding down of the purchasing power of the masses of the popula- 
tion.” This contradiction can only be resolved by socialist methods of 
distribution, which does not mean equality of income, but a distribution 
according to the quantity and quality of the work done, and the elimina- 
tion of distribution by way of rent, interest, and profit, in respect to 
ownership of property in the means of production. In this connection 
there is a good chapter on the incentives to work in a socialist state 
(Soviet Russia) and a discussion of the beneficial consequences that may 
be expected to follow the abolition of social classes. 

No attempt is made to go into intricate problems, and only the most 
general ideas of Marxist economics are presented. Mr. Strachey rests his 
case on the Soviet Union, which he regards as a decisive test case of 
socialism at work. 


J. RUMNEY 
Institute for Advanced Study 


Princeton, N.J. 


The Corporate State in Action: Italy under Fascism. By Cari T. SCHMIDT. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1939. Pp. 173. $2.25. 

Escape to Life. By Ertka and Kiaus Mann. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Co., 1939. Pp. ix+384. $3.50. 
Three days after the March on Rome, the General Confederation of 

Industry came out in enthusiastic support of the new regime which had 
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pledged itself to protect property rights and the general obligation to 
work. After seventeen years of Fascist rule the capitalists are not so 
enthusiastic. True, private property has been formally maintained, but 
it is cribbed and confined by state control and bureaucratization. In 
agriculture and trade the middle classes are being crushed by monopoly 
and combine, while the proletariat, its standard of living greatly reduced, 
is sullen and discontented. The restriction of profits has benefited not 
them but the government’s war preparations. These are shaping Italy 
into a closed economic system where the “controls over wealth are being 
concentrated as a result, not of technological progress but of economic 
degradation.” Fascism’s “inhumane creed and economic instability drive 
Italy towards an ever more aggressive policy and towards war.” 

These are sonie of the conclusions arrived at by Dr. Schmidt from a 
careful study of official documents and from personal observation of 
“The Nation-in-Arms” and “The Police State at Work.”” The chapters 
dealing with the impact of the corporative state upon the agricultural, 
industrial, and business classes are perhaps the most useful in this book, 
which is throughout a model of judicious compression. The notes and 
Selected Bibliography add to its value. 

“The atmosphere of uniformity, suspicion, fear, adulation, buffoonery 
and intellectual fawning . . . . fatal to vigorous creative thought,” to quote 
from the second book, appears to be characteristic not only of Fascist 
Italy but also of Nazi Germany. Erika and Klaus Mann are fortunate 
to be outside this mental prison, and their book is a vivid account of their 
“escape to life’ and that of thousands of their compatriots, many of whom 
are world famous for their contributions to science, art, and scholarship. 
Some of the penetrating portraits given by the authors, such as the one 
of their father, Thomas Mann (one of the best chapters in the book), and 
of Einstein, Oskar Maria Graf, Ernst Toller, Max Reinhardt, Luise 
Rainer, Bruno Frank, Erich Remarque, Stefan and Arnold Zweig, and 
many others, help us to understand more clearly the richness and value 
of the German exodus and, in sharp contrast, the spiritual barbarism of 
the country which they fled. Of especial interest is an appendix, obviously 
incomplete in its omission of many sociologists, scientists, and philoso- 
phers, who are now active in this country. The book is tragic but also 
brave and hopeful. German thought and achievement is in exile: it is not 
dead. 


J. RUMNEY 
Institute for Advanced Study 


Princeton, N.J. 
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Inside Germany. By ALBERT C. GREZESINSKI. Translated by A. S. Lir- 
SCHITZ. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1939. Pp. 374. $3.50. 


This book by a former high official of the vanished Social Democratic 
regime in Germany is a valuable addition to the numerous books dealing 
with Nazi Germany. It tells the vivid story, based in part on firsthand 
observation of the post-war collapse, revolution, and the struggle of the 
Weimar Republic against its foes within and without. New light is thrown 
on the critical period from 1930 to 1933 when Germany democracy was 
tottering before the rising Nazi power. 

The latter half of the book is devoted to a description of Nazi justice, 
governmental organization, economic regimentation, war preparedness, 
and foreign policy. The chief interest of the work lies in its explanation 
of the failure of an important experiment in democracy. The interpreta- 
tion is synthetic rather than dogmatic. Due consideration is given to 
unfortunate historical antecedents, unsympathetic behavior of other de- 
mocracies, economic difficulties, political rivalries, necessary opportunism, 
toleration of reactionary forces, and lack of vigorous leadership. The 
author’s personal policy as Prussian minister of the interior and as police 
president of Berlin was of vigorous action against foes of the democratic 
state. The book gives new significance to the vital question which faces 
the world. How can democracy be preserved without destroying the very 
essence of democracy? 


CLIFFORD KIRKPATRICK 
University of Minnesota 


The History of Public Welfare in New York State, 1609-1866. By Davip 
M. Scunewer. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1938. Pp. 
Xix+ 395. $3.00. 

Public Welfare Administration. By MARIETTA STEVENSON. New York: 

Macmillan Co., 1938. Pp. xi+352. $2.50. 

Dr. Schneider’s book is the first of two volumes in which he proposes 
to give a much-needed and connected account of the development of 
policies, standards, organization, and administration of public welfare 
in New York State. The present volume divides the history of state, 
county, and municipal public welfare activities into four periods: the 
Dutch, the Colonial, a transitional period from 1776 to 1823, and the trend 
toward indoor relief from the latter date to 1866. Although the history 
of public welfare in New York State is so varied and voluminous that it 
does not lend itself easily to treatment in the short space of two volumes, 
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Dr. Schneider has sketched an excellent outline of matters of primary 
importance documented by rather complete footnote references. The book 
will be useful for students as a guide to public welfare development in 
New York. 

Dr. Stevenson has written an excellent account of recent developments 
in administrative organization of public welfare. Part I is concerned with 
the ‘expanding field of public welfare,” Part II with the present “‘organi- 
zation of public welfare,” and Part III with “administrative principles 
and problems.’”’ Standards of service and methods of treatment are re- 
ferred to only briefly, which is perhaps justified in a book on administra- 
tive problems, and little attention is given to the peculiar problems of 
institutional administration. The discussion of personnel organization 
and management is particularly good. For purposes of comparing types 
of federal, state, and county organization the work should be a useful 
handbook for public welfare workers. 


R. CLYDE WHITE 
University of Chicago 


Labour Courts: An International Survey of Judicial Systems for the Settle- 
ment of Disputes. By the INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. (‘‘Studies 
and Reports,” Ser. A [Industrial Relations], No. 40.) Geneva: Inter- 
national Labour Office, 1938. Pp. 220. $1.25. 


This report includes a comparative discussion of the labor court sys- 
tems of the twenty-three countries in which they were in existence on 
December 31, 1937; monographs on the system in each country, usually 
with statistics of its operation and bibliography; and an appendix listing 
the principal laws on labor courts. The experiment of a special labor 
judiciary has been generally successful, and no country has entirely 
abandoned the experiment, once started. The fundamental purpose has 
been to provide a less expensive and more speedy settlement of labor 
disputes than through the regular courts. Expenses are generally met by 
the public authorities, procedure is simplified, preliminary conciliation 
efforts are usual, and the court itself is typically composed of representa- 
tives of employers and employees, so that the litigants are judged by their 
peers. Disputes handled are more often than not concerned only with 
existing rights, either individual or collective, under law or agreements; 
in exceptional cases they concern collective disputes over changes in con- 


ditions or rights. 
EmiLy CLARK BRowN 
Vassar College 
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Social Insurance Coordination. By C. A. Kutp. New York: Social Sci- 
ence Research Council, 1938. Pp. xiv-+333. $2.50. 


This useful volume undertakes to define the relations among insurance 
bodies and different kinds of social insurance and to discuss the problems 
involved in the co-ordination of their activities. The study is concerned 
mainly with Great Britain and Germany, but at appropriate points 
American problems are introduced. Co-ordination refers to the horizontal 
relations “‘between one insurance body and another, between one super- 
visory body and another, between insurance schemes.” By definition, 
centralization “means close control at the top level of authority, super- 
visory or administrative.” In both Great Britain and Germany there is 
more or less co-ordination between insurance schemes at a particular ad- 
ministrative level. Old age insurance and old age assistance in Great 
Britain are closely co-ordinated. German industrial accident and health 
insurance have for many years been drawing into closer co-ordination. 
Centralization of control is more characteristic of British than of German 
social insurance, although under the Nazi regime the drift toward centrali- 
zation is strong. 

Mr. Kulp’s task was a difficult one. Social insurance schemes are not 
logical constructions; they are determined by national, social, and politi- 
cal traditions and contemporary forces. A more liberal use of charts 
would have clarified the maze of organizations which the author describes. 


R. CLYDE WHITE 
University of Chicago 


The Placing of Children in Families. By the LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 
Geneva, 1938. Vol. I: Pp. 154. $0.75; Vol. II: Pp. 241. $1.25. 
These two volumes originally constituted a section of a study begun 

by the Child Welfare Committee on the treatment of neglected and de- 
linquent children. This was expanded through a questionnaire submitted 
to the states belonging to the League and to nonmember states. Experts 
in various countries acted as volunteer contributors to the final study, and 
the Save the Children International Union furnished original data on 
specific procedures utilized in various countries. 

The study is very comprehensive; it includes a discussion of funda- 
mental principles relating to foster-home placement of children, of the 
historical development of the movement, the extent of use, and com- 
parison with other forms of treatment of delinquent and neglected chil- 
dren. Especially interesting is the account of migration of children to 
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the western section of the United States, into Canada, and recently to 
Palestine. Changing standards of social work are clearly revealed in this 
story; the scheme utilized in Palestine, with its children’s village of three 
hundred, is quite challenging. 

The second volume gives a detailed account of the systems of placing 
children in families as they exist in the various countries of Europe, in 
North and South America (Argentina and Uruguay), Australia and New 
Zealand, and in the Union of South Africa. A final chapter discusses 
objectives and standards of both administration and service. 

The study contains voluminous, authoritative, and interesting data of 
contrasting methods in different countries, including those where no juve- 
nile courts exist, their function being carried on through child welfare 
councils. 

AucustTa F. BRONNER 
Judge Baker Guidance Center 
Boston, Mass. 


The Rehabilitation of Children: The Theory and Practice of Child Place- 
ment. By EpituH M. H. Baytor and Etio D. MonacueEsi. New York: 
Harper & Bros., 1939. Pp. xi+560. $3.75. 


Case records of the Boston Children’s Aid Association and the New 
England Home for Little Wanderers form the material out of which this 
book is built. The purpose of the book is to evaluate the effectiveness of 
foster-home care of children largely as a means of modifying or eradicating 
undesirable characteristics or overt misconduct. The method is that of a 
statistical analysis of the case material together with discussion. 

The book contains a multitude of facts and findings represented in 
tables of single items from the records, each correlated with favorable 
or unfavorable response to foster-home care as determined at the time 
of the discharge of the case. One chapter reports post-treatment investi- 
gation covering two to eight years after discharge, another deals with 
predictability of response to care in which it is frankly stated that the 
prognostic factors selected may not be valid for current practices of the 
agencies considered. 

One is impressed by the thoroughness of the effort, the painstaking 
care, the laboriousness of the task, and the obvious sincerity of the study. 
One must remember several facts: Evaluations are in terms of single 
items rather than by case-study methods, the records antedate current 
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therapeutic practices, the discussion is not always based on the actual 
data of the study. 

The book is intended as a text; for this purpose it would need to be 
used with considerable critical interpretation. 


AvucusTa F. BRONNER 
Judge Baker Guidance Center 
Boston, Mass. 


Contemporary World Politics: An Introduction to the Problems of Inter- 
national Relations. Edited by Francis J. Brown, CHARLES HoncEs, 
and JosEPH S. Roucex. New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1939. Pp. 
717. $4.00. 


This latest textbook in the field of Weltpolitik possesses the defects and 
advantages of most symposiums. The three editors have enlisted the 
services of thirty-one other scholars to write the thirty-five sections into 
which the book is divided. Their essays are grouped into six divisions: 
“World Conflict,” “Major Foreign Policies,” ‘Regional Interests,” ““World 
Organization,” ““Making World Opinion,” and “Roads to World Peace.” 
Each division opens with an introduction and closes with a summary by 
the editors. Professor Hodge’s “fact-pictures,” i.e., picture-maps, also 
serve to give unity to the volume, though consistency of treatment has 
not been sought after. The resulting diversity will be found pleasant by 
some and confusing by others. The editors are not above making a virtue 
of necessity: “To be wholly consistent in a field so fraught with conflict- 
ing points of view would relegate the book to the level of propaganda 
rather than provide the reader with a broad and sympathetic understand- 
ing of current international politics.” To comment upon the contribu- 
tions of so many distinguished authorities is obviously impossible. Suffice 
it to say that the editors have, on the whole, chosen wisely; that teachers 
will find this a serviceable text; and, without making invidious distinc- 
tions, that special praise is due to Howard Becker, Edwin Borchard, 
Phillips Bradley, R. E. Dupuy, Carl Friedrich, John Harley, Bruce 
Hopper, Hans Kohn, DeWitt C. Poole, Frank M. Russell, Graham Stuart, 
Benjamin H. Williams, and Quincy Wright for their sections of the book. 


FREDERICK L. SCHUMAN 


Williams College 
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Five Cities: The Story of Their Youth and Old Age. By GrorGE R. LEIGH- 
TON. New York: Harper & Bros., 1939. Pp. x+370. $3.50. 


The five cities whose story is told in this volume are Shenandoah, 
Pennsylvania (“‘The Rise and Fall of an Anthracite Town’’), Louisville, 
Kentucky (“An American Museum Piece”’), Birmingham, Alabama (“The 
City of Perpetual Promise’), Omaha, Nebraska (‘““The Glory Has De- 
parted’’), and Seattle, Washington (‘The Edge of the Last Frontier’). 
The picture presented is largely that of the men who wielded power, the 
tie-up of business and politics, greed for wealth, waste of natural re- 
sources, absentee landlordism, exploitation, labor troubles, and the shock 
of the recent depression. It is not so much a book in urban sociology as a 
social history, and it adds but little to that field. The only new feature is 
the organization around the city of the familiar story of the settlement of 
the country and its economic development. The book will not be of vital 
concern to sociologists or historians. The author is in the editorial de- 
partment of Harper’s Magazine. 


Mauvric™e R. Davie 
Yale University 


Farming Hazards in the Drouth Area. By R. S. K1FER and H. L. Stewart. 
(“Works Progress Administration Research Monograph,” Vol. XVI.) 
Washington: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1938. Pp. xxviii+ 219. 
This monograph is an excellent addition to the growing list of studies 

devoted to the social and economic significance of the mal-use of land and 

of climatic fluctuations. Primary emphasis is given to the problem of 

farm operation on the Great Plains during the drought years. After a 

careful description of conditions which farmers faced during the crisis of 

the drought years—well documented with effective photographs—the 
authors discuss the prospects for rehabilitation of farming on the Great 

Plains. Suitable measures are proposed for each of thirteen subareas. 

For the most part, these proposals include (a) the enlargement of the 

farm unit; (5) return of the lighter soils to the production of native grass; 

(c) increasing the number of livestock ; (d) government loans for buildings, 

farm machinery, and for working capital as needed. The resettlement of 

families displaced by the enlargment of the farm units can be accom- 
plished in large part within the general area itself through careful plan- 
ning and effective utilization of all the land resources. 


Lowry NELSON 
University of Minnesota 
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Germans in the Cameroons, 1884-1914: A Case Study in Modern Imperial- 
ism. By Harry R. Rupin. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1938. 
Pp. 456. $4.00. 

This is a carefully documented and judicious account of German eco- 
nomic and imperial activities in the Cameroons of West Africa, beginning 
with German occupancy in 1884 and ending with the outbreak of the 
World War in 1914. 

The volume is aptly characterized by the author as “a case study in 
modern imperialism.”’ As such it has value for the sociologist and adds 
appreciably to our knowledge of the motivating interests of imperialism, 
the conflicts engendered by it, the inevitable controls associated with it, 
and its impact upon indigenous peoples and cultures. Among the soci- 
ologically pertinent materials presented, the following may be cited: the 
account of German occupancy as a result of the persistent pressure of 
German traders; the detailed story of the evolution of a colonial system 
incident to the exploitation of the resources and peoples of the region; 
the description of the clashes among traders, settlers, missionaries, and 
officials; and the discussion of native reactions to European contacts and 
conquest. Studies of this sort will make possible ultimately the basic 
analysis of imperialism as a dynamic phenomenon. 


W. O. BRowNn 
Howard University 


Seven Lean Years. By T. J. Woorter, Jr., and ELLEN Winston. Chapel 
Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1939. Pp. xi+187. $1.50. 


Seven Lean Years is the story of the rise of the New Deal, excluding the 
A.A.A. and most of its activities concerning commercial farmers on the 
richer lands, in relation to rural reconstruction in America. It gives the 
background and development of the problem as seen by both authors 
through their connection with rural research in the W.P.A. They prob- 
ably know more about the development of this problem from the inside 
during this period than anyone else. All categories of agricultural, and 
hence national, insecurity from poverty through tenancy to the drought 
are discussed. Statistics and detailed analyses are omitted, having already 
been presented in the eighteen W.P.A. rural monographic studies pub- 
lished under Woofter’s direction. The last chapter on “Reconstruction” 
is exceedingly challenging. America spent three and one-half billion on 
rural distress between 1931 and 1937, excluding the billions granted 
through the Department of Agriculture and the indirect costs of price- 
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fixing. But according to the authors these measures are but stopgaps. 
America is passing from the pioneering and exploitative stages to a new 
period in which problems of rural distress deserve to be taken up from the 
curative point of view. The new aims might well be the prevention of 
distress and the rehabilitation of those rural families now in need. Amer- 
ica has the ability, the land, and the raw materials. A second New Deal 
is yet needed for the problems of erosion, tenancy, rural housing, educa- 
tion, health, and rural life generally. This applies particularly to the 
masses of poorer rural families, America’s human resources. Here is a 
book which deserves careful study if American sociology is ever to grow 
out of its present largely useless scholastic quibbling over the meaning of 
four-syllable words. 


CARLE C. ZIMMERMAN 
Harvard University 


Hereditary and Environmental Factors in the Causation of Manic-depressive 
Psychoses and Dementia Praecox. By H. M. Pottock, B. MALzBeEre, 
and R. G. FULLER. Utica, N.Y.: State Hospitals Press, 1939. Pp. 473. 
$2.50. 

The hereditary part of the study is based on a comparison of the ad- 
justed incidence of psychoses among the relatives of the patients with the 
estimated incidence in the general population. The results are slight and 
the difficulties too numerous to state here, but the authors escape censure 
by putting their conclusions very cautiously. They believe the evidence 
favors a hypothesis of familial predisposition to psychoses. The fact that 
their technique involved a considerable compounding of guesses, however, 
and the insuperable difficulties of family-tree research make even this 
conclusion of little value. 

The environmental part consists of simple tabulations of some external 
facts about the patients. Some suggestive results emerge, but it is clear 
that much is being missed that might be measurable if the more subtle 
processes were treated quantitatively. The chapters of brief life-histories 
give clear hints that there are significant recurrent situations which have 
escaped consideration in the statistical sections. The statisticians will 
have a better chance to show results when the conceptualization of ab- 
normal behavior is adequately re-worked. There is good reason to hope 
that the possibility of this accomplishment is near. 


RosBertT E. L. Faris 
McGill University 
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The Japanese Canadians. By CHARLES H. Younc and HELEN R. Y. 
Rep. With a second part on “Oriental Standards of Living” by W. A. 
CARROTHERS. Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 1938. Pp. xxx+ 
295. $2.25. 

This book is a report of a research sponsored by the National Com- 
mittee for Mental Hygiene in Canada. The investigators have assumed 
the Park theory of the race-relations cycle and applied it to the Oriental 
“problem” in British Columbia. Although this is a welcome addition to 
the literature, the writers have not modified or clarified the Park hy- 
pothesis even though some data in this field appear to warrant it. 

The usual information about immigration, settlement, and community 
organization is presented as well as the various problems of relations with 
white Canadians. The writers do, however, fail in not securing data re- 
lating to /anamoshi, a traditionally collective means of providing capital 
among the Japanese. Low wages, savings, and low standards of living 
combined with an expanding economy are not always the only factors 
involved in raising economic status. The problem of population insta- 
bility is mentioned, but this crucial problem is given very little attention. 
It is suspected that the Japanese habit of amplifying minute details, this 
being derived from their cultural heritage, has made difficult the evalua- 
tion of the data, thus resulting in an imputation of more conflict between 
the two generations and the two civilizations than may be justified. Al- 
most no mention is made of the conservative character of Oriental family 
and community life. 

The section dealing with standards of living presents many statistical 
tables with some analysis. But the account incorporates so many differ- 
ent aspects of minority group life that one fails to find any specific problem 


studied carefully. It is, nevertheless, a beginning in an exceedingly diffi- 
cult field. 


University of Washington 


F. LAVIOLETTE 


Health Insurance with Medical Care: The British Experience. By Dovuc- 
Lass W. and JEAN WALKER Orr. New York: Macmillan Co., 1938. 
Pp. xvi+271. $2.50. 

The authors of this revealing book had the wit to go direct to the pro- 
ducers and the consumers of medical services—rank-and-file British doc- 
tors and working men and their wives. Even the investigations of two 
royal commissions which have issued elaborate reports on health insur- 
ance during the twenty-five years of its existence never included this type 
of direct testimony. 
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British workers say: “Yes, and more” when asked what they want 
concerning medical care and health insurance. ‘‘Yes,” they like what they 
get now, incomplete as it is. They want “more” care, a fuller service. 
British doctors also say: ‘“Yes, and more” when asked what they think 
about health insurance. This testimony came from everyday doctors and 
is also the officially expressed opinion of the British Medical Association. 
Considering that the American Medical Association has for twenty years 
portrayed health insurance as a failure from the standpoint of the British 
physician as well as the public, this testimony is pertinent and overdue. 

Official and other literature is drawn on for an account of the structure, 
history, and problems of British health insurance, tax-supported medical 
services, hospitals, clinics, and public health work; but the meat and spice 
of the book is what doctors and patients say. Dr. Orr, a young western 
physician, did the work on a fellowship from the National Federation of 
Settlements; his wife, an experienced social worker, shared his responsi- 
bilities for collecting information and for writing. 

Their work is careful, although impressionistic. British health insur- 
ance is a very partial answer to the problems of medical care in Great 
Britain because it covers only the services of general practitioners, not 
specialist or hospital care, and only employed persons, not their families. 
Moreover, a network of tax-supported medical services, voluntary and 
governmental hospitals, school medical services, and public health work 
have also grown up under local and national auspices in Great Britain. 
The result cannot be called a system because neither is it organized as a 
whole nor are its parts co-ordinated with one another. The last chapter, 
summarizing the British experience and suggesting some applications to 
our own country, assumes too much and demands too little. It is not 
enough that we avoid Britain’s mistakes. In the United States we can 
start from a higher level of facilities and resources toward a better goal 
than the “general medical service for the nation” now proposed by the 
British Medical Association. 


MiIcHAEL M. Davis 
New York City 


Social Problems. By RAYMOND W. Murray and FRANK T. FLynn. New York: 
F. S. Crofts & Co., 1938. Pp. ix+612. $3.50. 


This volume exemplifies in a very interesting way the militant effort to 
perpetuate archaic beliefs and medieval patterns of thought. It has no other 
purpose and no other distinction. 


E. B. REUTER 
University of Iowa 
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Our Generation, Its Gains and Losses. By OSCAR D. SKELTON. Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1938. Pp. viii+-116. $1.50. 


This little book is the Green Foundation Lectures delivered before West- 
minister College, Fulton, Missouri, by a former professor of political science in 
Queen’s University, Kingston, Ontario, but since 1925 Canadian undersecretary 
of state. It sums up in a very readable way the paradoxes of our twentieth-cen- 
tury civilization—the opposing trends in international relations, in political 
organization, and in the economic and educational fields. No attempt is made to 
calculate the balance of profit and loss in these opposing trends. The attempt of 
the author is wholly descriptive and analytical, with some effort to point out the 
sources in nineteenth-century civilization of these opposing trends. The book is 
useful to give a bird’s-eye view of our political, economic, educational, and 
international situation. 

C. A. ELLwoop 
Duke University 


Labor and Social Organization. By DAvip ALoysrus McCaBE, RICHARD LESTER, 
and ALLEN LESTER. Boston: Little Brown & Co., 1938. Pp. 374. $1.20. 


This is the sixth and final volume of a series entitled ‘Economics and Social 
Institutions,” intended to serve as an “up-to-date and flexible” text in eco- 
nomics. The general topics considered are “Labor Organization,” “Labor Legis- 
lation,” “Social Security,” and “Social Reorganization.” The method is that of 
simple exposition. The points are briefly and clearly made, as is proper in a 
book which the authors expect to be supplemented by case material. Although 
the title of the series includes the term “social institutions,” the titles of the 
other volumes and the contents of this one refer only to what are ordinarily 
considered economic institutions. 

EvERETT C. HUGHES 
University of Chicago 


Islam in the World. By Zaxt Aut. Lahore, India: Shaikh Muhammad Ashraf 
Kashmiri Bazar, 1938. Pp. xi+428. 12s 6d. 


One of the most interesting, but generally little appreciated happenings of 
modern times has been the reawakening of the Islamic world. The author of this 
volume, himself a Moslem, has endeavored to present a picture of this occurrence 
and to combine a eulogy of the possibilities of the Islamic way of life with a plea 
for the fair treatment of Moslems. This gives the work a mixed scholarly and 
missionary character. Students will find its scholarly discussion to be of merit; 
they will also appreciate the opportunity of becoming acquainted with the 
sentiments and thinking of a modern intellectual Moslem who is concerned 
over the condition of his religious and cultural group. 

HERBERT BLUMER 
University of Chicago 


The Conquest of Violence. By BART DreLict. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 
1938. Pp. xi+306. $2.00. 
The author of this volume is well known for his pacifistic position involving 


reliance on nonviolent behavior. He has sought to view the contemporary inter- 
national situation in terms of his position and, accordingly, makes a very strong 
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plea for the need of conquering violence as it prevails between nations and 
classes. The work therefore reflects a strong missionary zeal which reaches its 
apex in a detailed plan of nonviolent activity which the author proposes as a 
means of eliminating war and preparation for war. The work has merit as a 
document presenting lucidly the position of those who rely upon nonviolent 
coercion. 


HERBERT BLUMER 
University of Chicago 


The Science of Human Behavior. By WALLACE T. Wart. New York: Ronald 
Press Co., 1938. Pp. xv+335. $2.75. 


Many textbooks on elementary psychology have been published recently. 
The present volume follows the conventional pattern. Its only distinction lies 
in the fact that it has endeavored to reorganize the discussion in accordance 
with types of interest which college students in psychology have shown them- 
selves to possess. The book is simple, readable, but of no special theoretical 
import. 


HERBERT BLUMER 
University of Chicago 


From Hoop Skirts to Nudity. By Carrie A. Hatt. Caldwell, Idaho: Caxton 
Printers, Ltd., 1938. Pp. 240. $5.00. 


This work is a lightly written history of fashions in women’s clothing from the 
period 1866-1936. Many interesting items are touched on in the discussion. 
However, the author has not been very apt in utilizing the factual content of 
her discussion to throw light upon the character of fashion as a social mechanism. 
The work, consequently, will have only casual interest for the student of social 
life. 


HERBERT BLUMER 
University of Chicago 


Social Pathology. By Joun LEwis GILuin. Rev. ed. New York: D. Appleton- 
Century Co., 1939. Pp. 648. $3.75. 


Six years ago this reviewer had the privilege of paying tribute to the develop- 
ment of Professor Gillin’s thinking about social problems (American Journal of 
Sociology, XX XVIII, 964). From the appearance of Poverty and Dependency in 
1921 to the publication of Social Pathology in 1933 there were significant changes 
in Gillin’s organization of material. The first book was written largely from the 
viewpoints of economics and social work. The second was more nearly sociologi- 
cal in terminology, outline, authors referred to, and space devoted to various 
subjects. But the revised edition of Social Pathology marks no such develop- 
ment. Most of the material is unchanged; the “framework has not been al- 
tered.”’ This is unfortunate, because others in the field made headway toward 
greater unity and coherence based on the significance of “pathological condi- 
tions” for personal and group integrity. Gillin still presents a rather miscel- 
laneous array of “problems.” Much of his space is still devoted to the nature, 
incidence, causes, and treatment of various “handicaps.” Their relations to per- 
sonality traits and social organization are treated for the most part impression- 
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istically. Little evidence is presented and that is inadequately weighed. Let us 
hope that Gillin’s next book may go as far beyond Social Pathology as it ad- 
vanced beyond Poverty and Dependency. 
STUART A. QUEEN 
Washington University 


America and the Strife of Europe. By J. FRED Rippy. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1938. Pp. xiii+-264. $2.00. 
The effects of European unrest upon American history, from colonial times to 


the present, are traced in this book. There is a section devoted to the much- 
discussed policy of isolation and an excellent Bibliography. 


Bibliographies in American History. By HENRY P. BEERS. New York: H. W. 
Wilson Co., 1938. Pp. 339. $3.50. 
This volume serves as a general bibliographic guide for research in American 


history. Of particular utility to sociologists are such sections as: Public Opinion, 
Negro and Slavery, Social Reform, and Religious History. 


Study Aid to Harry Elmer Barnes’s ‘‘History of Western Civilization,” Vol. 11. By 
KERNEY M. Apams. Louisville: Standard Printing Co., 1938. Pp. xiii+255. 
$1.30. 

The book systematizes for the beginning sociology student the great amount 


of material to be found in the parent-volume. This is done by arranging the 
various topics in outline form with pertinent questions and exercises. 


Educational Yearbook of the International Institute of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1938. Edited by I. L. KANDEL. New York: Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, 1938. Pp. xvi+399. $3.70. 

This volume contains an analysis of the current problems of rural education 
and rural society in fourteen different countries: Argentina, Australia, Brazil, 


Canada, China, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, England, France, Germany, India, 
Mexico, Norway, and the United States. 


Handbook of American Institutions for Delinquent Juveniles, Vol. 1: West North 
Central States, 1938. Edited by Wrii1aM B. Cox and F. Lovett Brxsy. New 
York: Osborne Assoc., 1938. Pp. xiii+-431. $.75 


Here is contained a survey of all the federal and state institutions established 
for the care of juvenile delinquents in the states of lowa, Kansas, Minnesota, Mis- 
souri, Nebraska, North Dakota, and South Dakota. The survey centers around 
the institutions’ legislative background, administration, personnel, plant and 
equipment, program of treatment and training, and release procedures. It also 
contains an excellent bibliography on juvenile delinquency. 
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Problems of Child Welfare. By GEORGE B. MANGOLD. New York: Macmillan, 
1936. Pp. xvi+549. $3.00. 


This is the third and extensively revised edition of a well-known book that 
first appeared in 1914. It is a book of fact, rather than theory, and attempts to 
cover all problems of child welfare: infant mortality, health, physical and men- 


tal handicaps, child labor, delinquency, dependency, and social work applied to 
children. 


Readings in Social Case Work: 1920-1938: Selected Reprints for the Case Work 
Practitioner. Edited by FERN Lowry. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1939. Pp. xiv+818. $3.50. 


Miss Lowry’s book—aside from the two-page Preface—contains no comment 
or interpretation of the points of view contained in these reprinted papers. Her 
chief contribution is the topical organization: basic philosophy, generic con- 
cepts in case-work practice; relation of practice to agency function and setting; 
functional interrelationships of case work and other social work fields; the rela- 
tion of social work practice to its professional and social setting; and relation of 
case-work practice to community and socioeconomic and cultural setting. 


Cruel and Unusual Punishments. By JAMES J. WiLson. New York: Published 
by the author, 1938. Pp. 36. $1.00. 


This short memorandum, prepared by a member of the New York County 
Prosecutor’s staff, deals with proposed changes in the law affecting the inde- 
terminate sentence, parole commissions, and trial without jury. 


A History of Europe. By H. A. L. Fisher. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1939. 
Pp. xiv+1306. $5.00. 


This is a revised and enlarged edition of the author’s previous 1935 work and 
is divided into three main sections: “‘Ancient and Medieval History”’; ‘‘Renais- 
sance, Reformation, Reason’’; and “The Liberal Experiment.” 


Tomorrow in the Making. Edited by Joun N. ANDREWS and Cart A. MARSDEN. 


New York: Whittlesey House, McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1939. Pp. xv+471. 
$3.00. 


This book is a compendium of twenty-six essays by leading protagonists of 
various points of view upon some of the vital problems confronting America 
today. The four sections—“Frames of Reference,” “‘Patterns of Change,” “Our 
Relations at Home,” and “Our Relations Abroad’’—are all discussed from 
markedly divergent viewpoints by such persons as Sokolsky and Browder, 
Dennis and Hook, Barnes and Sockman, etc. 


Manual of Government in the United States. By R. K. Goocu. New York: D. 
Van Nostrand Co., Inc., 1939. Pp. xi+791. $3.75. 


This book constitutes a valuable aid to college students taking an introduc- 
tory course in American government. Emphasis is placed on the primary source 
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materials in the form of national and state constitutional provisions, rules and 
regulations, statutory provisions, judicial decisions, etc. Under each major divi- 
sion discussing the structure and functions of government are grouped analyses 
of the nation, the state, and the local community as each is concerned with the 
particular aspect of the topic being considered. 


The Development of American Nationality. By Cart Russet Fisu. Rev. ed. 

New York: American Book Co., 1938. Pp. xii+584. $3.25. 

This volume is Part II (1783 to present) of A Short History of the American 
People. It is chiefly designed for use as a text in American history for beginning 
college students. Concise indented paragraph comments and bibliographical 
notes at the end of each chapter greatly facilitate its use as a reference text. 


State Conservation of Resources. By CLirForD J. HyNNING. Washington: Nation- 
al Resources Committee, United States Government Printing Office, 19309. 
Pp. x+116. $0.15. 

This survey deals with recent trends in the state management and planning 
of land, mineral, water, and human resources. Chapter v deals with trends in 


the conservation of such human resources as education, health, labor, and public 
welfare. 


Drug Addicts Are Human Beings. By HENRY.SMITH WILLIAMS. Washington: 
Shaw Publishing Co., 1938. Pp. xxv+273. $2.50. 


This book is an exposé of the “billion dollar drug racket” in attempting to 
show how in spite of the United States Supreme Court’s validation of the Har- 
rison Drug Act (which permits physicians to prescribe narcotics when deemed 
necessary) the Federal Narcotics Bureau operates the illegal Narcotics Code in 
opposition to the Harrison Act. 


Social Work Year Book, 1939. Edited by Russet H. Kurtz. New York: Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation, 1939. Pp. 730. $3.50. 


This volume is really an encyclopedia of the current status of organized ac- 
tivities in social work and in related fields. Part I consists of some eighty signed 
articles by various authorities; Part II is a description of all the state public as- 
sistance programs; and Part III contains a directory of national and state public 
and voluntary agencies whose programs are related to the whole field of social 
work. 


God’s Valley: People and Power along the Tennessee River. By W1LLSON WHIT- 
MAN. New York: Viking Press, 1939. Pp. 320. $3.00. 


The review sections of the newspapers have already done justice to this book. 
In a sometimes biblical, sometimes colloquial style, the author presents the 
human side of the story of the country affected by the T.V.A.; the local beliefs, 
hopes, prejudices, and the problems they set for the planners furnish the main 
theme. It is regional literature, written in support of the T.V.A. 
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Education within Prison Walls. By WALTER M. WALLACK ef al. New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1939. Pp. viiit+-187. $2.25. 


This volume, written by the director of education of the New York Depart- 
ment of Correction and two assistants, describes the principles and procedures 
utilized in the penal educational program of this department during the last five 
years. Great emphasis is placed upon the problem of an adequate educational 
program within penal institutions as an effective element in the treatment of 
prisoners in different types of institutions. 


The Police Yearbook, 1938-39: Proceedings of the Forty-fifth Annual Conference 
of the International Chiefs of Police Held at Toronto, Canada, August 29- 
September 1, 1938. Pp. vii+296. $2.50. 


This report of the police chiefs’ annual conference contains sections on: 
police organization and administration, police practice, a very illuminating sec- 
tion on techniques for handling public disorders, criminal investigation and 
identification, police co-operation, traffic control and accident prevention, and 
juvenile delinquency. 


A Study of Mechanism in Education. By Witi1am L. Patty. New York: 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1938. Pp. 
179. $1.85. 


This analysis of relativistic pragmatism in education includes a general his- 
torical analysis of traditional educational theories and a specific critical analysis 
of the work of Bobbitt, Charters, and Peters. Instrumental or scientific educa- 
tion which is based on methods such as those used in the physical sciences is 
found to be out of harmony with our civilization, leading to a formalized insti- 
tutionalism such as goes with all mechanization of social affairs. 


The Administration of an N.R.A. Code. By Rospert H. Connery. Chicago: 
Published for the Committee on Public Administration of the Social Science 
Research Council by Public Administration Service, 1938. Pp. xix+203. 
$3.00. 


A complete analysis of the Men’s Clothing Code and the N.R.A. is made in 
this study, including the making of the code; organization of the code authority; 
administering the code; the label as a control device; financing and legislative 
functions of the code authority; and a set of appendixes on reports, interpreta- 
tions, and proposed amendments. It illustrates the problems of interpretation 
and administration and the handicaps of public administration. 
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ABSTRACTS OF PERIODICAL 
LITERATURE 


The persons who have aided in the preparation of the material for this issue are: Hu- 
bert Bonner, John A. Clausen, Hugh D. Duncan, H. Warren Dunham, Donald E. V. 
Henderson, and Erich Rosenthal. The numerals and letters appearing after each ab- 
stract correspond to the items in the following scheme of classification: 


I. THEORETICAL SOCIOLOGY e) The State and Political Process 

a) Sociological Theory f) The School and Education 

b) History of Sociology g) Economic Institutions 

c) Methods of Research h) Voluntary Associations 

d) The Teaching of Sociology IV. PorpuLATION AND HuMAN EcoLocy 
II. SocraL PsyCHOLOGY a) Demography 

a) Human Nature and Personality b) Ecology 

b) Collective Behavior c) The Rural and the Urban Com- 

III. SoctaL ORGANIZATION munity 

a) The Family V. DIsORGANIZATION 

b) Ethnic and Racial Groups a) Personal Disorganization 

c) Social Stratification b) Social Disorganization 


d) The Church and Religion 


217. Studien zur Soziologie der Kunst, erster Teil: Die Reihenfolge der Kiinste im 
kulturellen Lebensprozess [Studies in the Sociology of Art, Part I: The Rank of Arts in 
the Process of Cultural Life].—Concentrating mainly on the theories of Sir Flinders 
Petrie and Paul Ligeti, the author attempts to show that there is no uniform sequence 
of blossoming for various forms of art, science, and other cultural phenomena. Various 
cultures show different sequences; historical and social processes are more variable, more 
creative, and less uniform than these theories contend. P. Ligeti’s psycho-social analysis 
of the social nature and properties and relationship to the whole culture of the arts is 
considered valuable.—P. A. Sorokin, Sociologus— Zeitschrift fiir Volker psychologie und 
Sosiologie, IX (1933), 45-65. (I1Ib.) D. E. V. H. 


218. Leadership and Domination among Children.—The processes of leadership and 
domination are different in origin and method. Domination appears earlier and is a will to 
wer. The dominator depends upon external aid and appearance of authority. A leader 
as the capacity to direct and: stimulate others’ activity and is asked to use this power 
for the common good. He must make the interests of others his own and advance the 
common cause. Children resent a dominator’s passing over their interests in favor of 
his own. Whether youthful dominators can be developed into adult leaders is one of the 
most significant questions in child psychology at the present time.—Paul Pigors, 
Sociologus— Zeitschrift fiir Vilker psychologie und Soziologie, TX (1933), 140-56. (IITa.) 
D. E. V. H. 


219. Frontie: Society: A Study in the Growth of Culture.—There are four main 
types of frontier: (1) the farm frontier, practically self-sufficient, where every type of 
social institution is built up; (2) the settlement plantation, maintaining a close connec- 
tion with the older society, with most of its folkways taking their tone from the single 
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enterprise of the region; (3) the exploitative plantation, temporarily settled by males 
without their families, where the whole process of assimilation of race and culture traits 
can be studied in full; and (4) the camp and ranch frontier, settled by men alone, with a 
strong bond of unity because they are engaged in a single enterprise. The study of 
frontiers is essentially dynamic: it is an investigation of social phenomena in the actual 
process of becoming—a sound approach to the understanding of human adaptation.— 
James G. Leyburn, Sociologus—Zeitschrift fiir Vilkerpsychologie und Soziologie, IX 
(1933), 174-81. (IVb.) D. E. V. H. 


220. Die Verwandtschaft der sozialen und psychischen Bedingungen in England 
und Italien zur Zeit der Hochrenaissance [The Relationship of Social and Psychical 
Preconditions in England and Italy during the High Renaissance].—A psychic dualism 
characterizes the people of the Renaissance period in England and Italy, both having a 
powerful urge toward expansion and both being realists with cold and self-reliant na- 
tures. There are conspicuous similarities in the climate, landscape, and economic geog- 
raphy of the two countries. Both peoples have a mixture of Norman and Teutonic 
blood. Both are nations of discoverers, conquerors, and world-rulers. Finally, the com- 
mon trait of both cultures ae be recognized in the suppression of the noetic elements 
as compared with the voluntaristic and aesthetic elements.—Gerhard Schmidt, So- 
fiir Vilkerpsychologie und Soziologie, IX (1933), 276-98. (IIle.) 
D. E. V. H. 


221. The Community Chest in American Philanthropy.—In the field of social psy- 
chology the community chest offers a valuable opportunity for research, presenting 
among others problems of cultural diffusion, of prestige, domination, accommodation, 
and social control through use of force. The community chest is subject in a large degree 
to the play of public opinion, popular emotion, or prejudice. Its services help break 
down social segregation, isolation, and cliques, and help create greater social solidarity. 
It represents what may be thought of as an end form in a sequence of more than half a 
century of social experimentation and invention.—Arthur J. Todd, Sociologus— Zeit- 
schrift fiir Volker psychologie und Soziologie, IX (1933), 418-26. (IIIh.) D. E. V. H. 


222. Extent of Association of Some Principal Elements of Farm Family Living.— 
Data gathered from 900 Wisconsin families showed little difference between the mean 
cost of living figures for owner and tenant families—$1,451 for the former and $1,459 
for the latter. Owner and tenant families were the same in size—4.3 persons each on 
the average. Cost consumption unit scales take into account the fact that the number, 
sex, and age of individuals composing the family make a difference in needs for food, 
clothing, rent, and other elements of the cost of living. Of the goo families, 589 could be 
classified according to the number of children at home with regard to food and clothing. 
Costs of other goods, such as rent, remain relatively constant with the third or other 
additional member of the family. Points of saturation or “diminishing returns” are 
indicated with the third and fifth child per family. The cost of living was found not to be 
closely associated with family participation in certain selected community activities. 
—E. L. Kirkpatrick and Evelyn G. Tough, Sociologus— Zeitschrift fiir Vilkerpsychologie 
und Soziologie, TX (1933), 439-49. (IVc.) D. E. V. H. 


223. Vilfredo Pareto als Soziologe (Vilfredo Pareto as Sociologist).—Critical view- 
points on Pareto vary a great deal. To a large extent this must be explained on the basis 
that his sociological writings bear the impress of a dilettante. The opinion that the 
Treatise is based on mathematical method, as Pareto asserts, and as many people seem 
to believe, is erroneous. On the contrary, it is a highly subjective manifestation of 
vengeance taken on the dominating ideas of his father’s generation. It cannot really be 
considered “‘sociology,” since the social coherence of men is wholly misconceived by this 
avowed enemy of individualism who yet thinks in a highly individualistic way. It really 
is a static theory of instincts in perhaps the beginnings of a general anthropology (a 
characterology?). Pareto’s theory of élite circulation is his sole contribution to so- 
ciology, although even this is based on a false theory of instincts. He was the harbinger 
of a new era and of a new political orientation. His importance is based on the fact that 
his observations about human nature fall in with the revolutionary impulses of the 
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young generation. Also, his criticism of the literature concerning social philosophy 
shows the imperfections in method in this field—Leopold v. Wiese, Zeitschrift fiir 
Nationalékonomie, VII (1936), 433-46. (Ia.) H. D. D. 


224. Ferdinand Ténnies (1855-1936): Zur Wiirdigung seines sozialphilosophischen 
und soziologischen Schaffens [Ferdinand Tinnies (1855-1936): An Evaluation of His 
Work as a Social Philosopher and Sociologist].—Ténnies’ famous dichotomy— 
Gemeinschaft-Gesellschaft—was rooted in a tradition both socialistic and romantic. 
Romantic organismic theories supplied the basis for his Gemeinschaft concept while the 
academic socialists and the national trend in all socialistic thought supplied the back- 
ground for Gesellschaft. Three specific authorities may also be indicated as forerunners 
or molders of Ténnies’ thinking: Henry Sumner Maine, with his distinction between 
status and contract; Otto von Gierke’s theories of co-operation; and Marx, Wundt, 
Rackfahl, Geiger, Vierkandt, Von Wiese, Spann, and Durkheim are the leading 
critics of Ténnies’ concepts. In the main it may be said that Ténnies’ dichotomy can- 
not be defended logically. Gemeinschaft is related to the will of the human subject. As a 
member of Gemeinschaft he acts voluntarily, in accordance with Kiirwille and Wesens- 
wille. As a member of Gesellschaft the individual is without will, at least in the sense im- 
plied above. A voluntaristic system must assume a willing subject, yet Ténnies rejects 
the latter when he uses the concept of Gesellschaft. Ténnies’ own judgment of Schiifile as 
a thinker whose mistakes may be of great profit for these following him may also be 
said of Ténnies. From another point of view Ténnies may be considered a forerunner 
of modern German national socialism with its mixture of romanticism and rationality. — 
Peter Struve, Zeitschrift fiir Nationalékonomie, VIII (1937), 47-60. (Ia.) H. D. D. 


225. Das Ritsel der Gesellschaft [The Riddle of Society]—Max Adler attempted 
(following Kant) to show that the form and content of human conciousness bore traces 
of its social setting. At the same time he asserts that consciousness alone is the real. 
Social reality, although experienced only by the individual, is yet supra-individual— 
‘immanent und a priori Soziales.’’ But if Adler finds the real ‘“‘within” consciousness it 
may also be found “without” the individual consciousness as in the structure of a set of 
social relationships. Also, Adler confuses the epistemological problem of “inner” and 
“outer” with the sociological which accepts an ‘‘outer” element in social life as a given. 
Nor does it follow that, because there is a supra-individual element in social life that 
therefore the individual is denied, or that because an objective social reality (such as 
relationship) is described as beyond consciousness, that individual consciousness is 
nonexistent. There is, finally, no antithesis between “society” and “‘individual,”’ siace 
what is social must be lodged in the “individual” and vice versa.—Leopold von Wiese, 
Zeitschrift fiir Nationalékonomie, VIII (1937), 168-78. (Ia.) H. D. D. 


226. La Prévision sociologique: les théses présentées au XI® Congrés interna- 
tional de sociologie [Sociological Prevision: Articles Given at the Eleventh Internation- 
ai Sociological Congress].—(Abstracts of the papers are combined in this abstract.) 
Every social thinker makes use of some kind of prediction in the sense that he has some 
theory regarding the future of the historical process around which he centers his social 
thinking. The oldest type of social prevision was the conception of destiny or provi- 
dence. This received new emphasis in the minds of Bossuet, Condorcet, and others who 
developed the idea of a “natural” progress. In the works of Saint-Simon, Comte, and 
Condorcet intellectual and technical factors were stressed. Pecquer and Marx em- 
phasized economic factors; Proudhon, the idea of justice; Hegel, the historical dialectic; 
while Spencer and Durkheim described integrating processes, which are accompanied by 
disintegrating processes. Proudhon and Durkheim rejected prevision based on so vague 
a concept as the “course of history.” According to Durkheim, social change is slow and 

dual and prediction is possible to a limited degree. Tarde and Pareto describe uni- 

ormities as a result of repetition. For Tarde innovations have a stable base of répéti- 

tions imitatives which can be foreseen. Pareto’s scheme of periodical oscillations, in 
which a period of incoherence is followed by one of consolidation, stresses, like Tarde’s 
view, nonlogical factors. 

One can speak of three t of prevision: those founded on mechanistic deter- 
minism in which the initial conditions within which the phenomena occur are known and 
measurable and where all the conditions of passage, such as time, speed, etc., can be 
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stated beforehand; those based on “statistical” determinism in which predictions are 
made about large numbers or groups without reference to the future of any single 
individual; and those founded on the determinism of attitude or social disposition by 
which individuals are constrained to follow certain ideals, mores, etc., in their conduct. 
The latter type of prevision is expressed in probabilities which are not capable of mathe- 
matical statement. Professor Blaha points out that the human will, while free, is dis- 
ciplined, for it is subject to social and physical laws. Conformity to these laws is con- 
scious and tends toward a greater degree of rationality. The more rational social life 
becomes, the more predictable it will be. According to Professor Descamps, the indi- 
vidual subject of the social sciences is a more complex phenomenon than the indi- 
vidual object of the physical sciences. There can be no social prediction until we make 
an analysis of elementary influences which can be isolated. Professor Orgaz says that 
sociological prevision should not be confused with prevision of historical events which 
are unique. Social laws state probabilities; but, to foresee any event, we must bring 
disciplines and types of laws other than sociological to bear upon the problem. Accord- 
ing to Professor J. L. Fischer, social functions may be viewed either as they are con- 
serving or as they are evolutionary factors. Sociological prevision can deal only with 
tendencies in the social process and within narrow limits. Richard posits two possible 
types of sociological prevision. One will be deduced from the constancy of natural and 
psychological laws which condition the existence and duration of a society. The other 
will be deduced from the irreversibility of historical series. M. Rugarli describes psychic 
conceptions of history as more poetic than scientific. Conceptions like those of Marx 
which based prevision on knowledge of a group of factors related to technical evolution 
and demographic conditions may attain a high degree of probability. Ellwood describes 
two aspects of prevision—scientific socio-psychological descriptions and scientific inter- 
pretation of given historical cases. The factor of “inter-learning,” which leads to in- 
tellectual solidarity, is the leading possibility for a new social order which can be 
foreseen when we analyze modern society. Paul Otlet asserts that the danger of subjec- 
tive judgment can be avoided only by the use of statistical techniques. E. Dupréel 
relates the problem of prevision to his “theory of consolidation” according to which 
social structures are considered in regard to factors of crystallization. Once these factors 
are understood to be poles in institutional life and due regard is taken of the emergence 
of new factors and their effects, prediction is possible. 

Sociological prevision is not, however, merely a theoretical affair, and much empirical 
work has been done. Ogburn predicts that future social change will be greater and more 
rapid; cities will lose their population to the country; machines will increase in numbers 
and variety; industrial concentration and rationalization will increase; birth control 
will become more widespread; and medical science will be revolutionized by endocrinol- 
ogy. Professor Amerigo Mamias depicts social progress and retardation. Cycle theories 
are discounted; but, even if we admit a general tendency to progress, we must take 
account of factors which retard progress. In the field of economic prevision Professor 
Carl Brinkmann points out that, while many economic analyses are based on statistical 
techniques, there are subjective factors as well as psychic social factors which prevent 
strictly scientific prevision. M. Eugéne Derobert points out that most business predic- 
tions are based on cycle or rhythm theories which have an insufficient basis in fact to 
justify their widespread use. Only general tendencies can be brought to light, and even 
these must be analyzed carefully. M. Roger Mandit counsels against strict quantitative 
procedure in economic prevision. M. Karel Smejkal stresses the importance of transfor- 
mations and impending changes in techniques. Dr. Herbert Sultan describes the role of 
prevision in public finance and asserts that quantitative bases must always be sought for 
this type of prevision. Professor Mamias predicts that, unless the problem of wealth 
distribution is solved, there can be little hope for the future. Professor J. K. Kochanaw- 
ski asserts that, when we know the collective psychology of a people—such as that of 
pre-war Russia—we can predict its future. Professor Lasbax describes a historical 
rhythm in politics wherein the state passes from a monarchy to a republic, next to an 
empire, and finally repeats a similar cycle on another level. Greece, Rome, and France 
are used as concrete historical cases in support of this theory. Professor E. Chalupny 
declares that political elections in a democratic state can be predicted with a high degree 
of certainty but that we must know the nature and degree of stability, what interests are 
dominant, the social tendencies manifest in the state as a whole, and special political 
conditions becoming manifest in the various parties. Professor G. Andrassy predicts 
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that the League of Nations will reach some type of compromise between centralization 
and decentralization, provided that the world returns to a greater degree of coherence. 
H. E. Barnes describes the “vision of progress” as it is found in writers from Plato to 
Spengler. Professor G. Scelle describes the difficulties which occur when statute law 
and the mores are not harmonious. Legislative laws and “objective” laws of social con- 
ditions must be plastic enough to meet changing conditions. 

In dealing with prevision in religious and educational spheres, M. Tazerout follows 
L. von Wiese’s theories regarding social distance wherein a rational sociology is 
depicted as concerned with measurable social distances. 

According to Dr. R. Mitkovitch, prevision of delinquency and criminality has de- 
pended too often on statistical descriptions when, as is often forgotten, statistical 
presentation varies from one state to another. Criminology must, therefore, be sup- 
plemented by sociological points of view which stress both the qualitative and the 
quantitative. Prevision of war can never be exact, but we can discern general tensions 
and point out typical ideological manipulations which weight public opinion in favor of 
war. Every social upheaval leads rapidly to the social ‘‘declassing” of individuals. This, 
Dr. E. Mitkovitch points out, becomes a significant factor in criminality. When “‘de- 
classing” occurs, we may look for an increase in bankruptcies and similar problems fol- 
lowed by political reactions. 

In relating social prevision to social action, the sociologist, as Professor G. Richard 
points out, is concerned, not with what ought to be done but with what, given a certain 
social situation, can be done. He must, as a scientist, rely on statistical or historical 
method. As a man of action he can say only what ends may be produced by what 
means. 

Physical aspects of social environment must be considered too. Professor Camille 
Vallaux discusses human habitat in terms of equilibrium in the vegetal world, dis- 
tribution of water, seasonal variation, and the effect of natural catastrophes. Professor 
Eugéne Pittard stresses the necessity for co-operative activity which prehistoric human 
environments demanded. The fact that cultures have succeeded one another in the 
same physical environment emphasizes the importance of social factors in cultural sur- 
vival. eee describes three reciprocal factors which determine savage habitats— 
the presence of enemies, nomadic or sedentary habits, and building materials. Social 
structure will determine the form and the limits of the organized habitat. Professor L. 
L. Bernard describes four superimposed milieus: (1) the modified physical aspects 
of a habitat; (2) the biological milieu; (3) the psychic milieu; and (4) social institutions. 
The human habitat is a fusion of two elements—prevision and invention. M. Ivo Pilar 
depicts specific characteristics of nomadic life, such as camping for defense or security, 
and asks if this type of life may not have developed the political acumen of nomads to a 
greater degree than social situations have made necessary among sedentary peoples. 
Also, may it not be possible that for nomadic tribes, such as the Arabs, art and luxury 
became a symbol of domination over the sedentary peoples whom they conquered? 
According to Professor Peutch, two different types of mentality—the urban, which 
seeks to modify its natural milieu, and the rural, which accepts a more passive role 
toward tradition and change—have been present in human evolution. Also, two dis- 
tinct types of rural family, the communal and “simple,” have played an important role. 
In his discussion of some aspects of the economic functions of human habitats Professor 
de Leener admits the importance of geographical factors in creating exchange centers but 
points out that such centers in turn affect the natural environment. Dr. R. Mitkovitch 
emphasizes the variation between habitats and the fact that in crises each environment 
will display specific elements which will determine types of possible criminal activity. 
So many problems of sanitation, etc., are arising in urban life which cannot be solved 
within the present limits of cities that much transplanting of populations will take place. 
The sedentary, immobile nature of urban life is rapidly vanishing. L’artificialism will 
tend to replace traditional ways of living—G. L. Duprat, Revue internationale de 
sociologie, XLV (1933), 341-75. (Ia.) H. D. D. 


227. Le Régime féodal et la propriété fonciére dans la Chine antique [The Feudal 
System and Land Tenure in Ancient China].—Feudalism in China arose not from the 
breakup of a centralized government but from a clan system. Between the eleventh and 
the eighth centuries B.c. a rudimentary agricultural economy with almost no industry 
and very little commerce prevailed in the south of the great plain. The country was 
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sparsely populated, and the people were poor and at the mercy of floods and droughts. 
The possession of land was the sole means of assuring the existence of a family. Land 
was acquired either from clan priority or as a gift from king or prince in return for the 
fulfilment of some commission. With landownership went control of the indigenous 
population—household servants, peasants, and slaves—as well as obligations to the 
king. The landowner seldom administered his domain himself but appointed an over- 
seer who supervised land and labor and even administered justice in some cases. The 
chief functions of the slaves seem to have been to assist where their services were most 
needed and to work in the owner’s private fields, while peasants and artisans merely 
supplied the owner with a share of the product of their labor. The lord who derived his 
title from clan priority was a much more absolute ruler than other private proprietors 
and was much less closely bound to the king. He derived power from his relationship to 
the god of the soil and the cult arising therefrom. The immensity of the territory and 
the weakness of the king prevented him from exercising great authority for any con- 
siderable period—Henri Maspero, Revue de l'Institut de Sociologie, XVI (1936), 37-70. 
(IIIg) J. A.C. 


228. Ibn Khaldoun: un précurseur arabe de la sociologie au XIV® siécle [Ibn 
Khaidoun: An Arabian Forerunner of Sociology in the Fourteenth Century].—Ibn 
Khaldoun, Arabian historian of the fourteenth century, has been known to occidental 
students only during the last century, but his works display a common sense and insight 
that put him far in advance of his contemporaries. He transformed Arabian history 
from a collection of literary legends to the study of peoples and epochs, seeking causes 
and general laws which governed the formation and development of human societies. 
His theories on the causes and conditions for the development of cities show remarkable 
insight as well as skilled observation. While Khaldoun could scarcely be called a scien- 
tific scholar, both history and sociology as known today have vital roots in his works.— 
Georges Hostelet, Revue de l’Institut de Soctologie, XVI (1936), 151-56. (Ib.) J. A. C. 


229. De la méthode a suivre dans l’étude du réve [Of the Method To Follow in the 
Study of the Dream].—The question of the dream often borders upon bias and is not 
treated directly from the point of view and method of psychology. The dream, however, 
cannot be isolated from other psychological phenomena. The dream state must be dis- 
tinguished from the waking state, for they cannot exist together and must be separated 
in the mind. The best chance one has to observe one’s dreams is just before going to 
sleep or just before awakening. To recognize the dream at the waking point is a nega- 
tion of the dream because it often becomes blended with the reality of the waking state. 
The dream may be defined as a state of incoherence which, in turn, may be defined as 
mental anarchy resulting from the lack of co-ordination of the faculties. In passing 
from waking to sleeping, one functions with the same faculties and does not acquire new 
ones but will call up memories. Memories which occur in dreams are either of the early 
infancy period or of the most recent period. The study of dreams can only reveal some 
curious, hidden individual elements of the personality; it cannot, however, furnish an 
explanation of the unity of personality—L. Dugas, Journal de psvchologie, XXX 
(1933), 955-63. (IIa.) H. W. D. 


230. L’Interprétation des données statistiques: étude sur la méthode des enquétes 
sociales [The Interpretation of Statistical Data: A Study in the Method of Social In- 
vestigations].—The purpose of this study is to place in evidence from researches in 
different countries and from the interpretations of various sociologists the principal 
methods used to convert the figures of statistics and research into interpretations of so- 
cial phenomena. There are three types of interpretation: descriptive or static, inter- 
pretation by social types, and causal or dynamic. The investigation of the Lynds in 
Middletown, in which they asked 446 young girls in the secondary schools to state their 
choice of a profession, is a simple example of descriptive or static interpretation. An- 
other study of the same type but more statistical in nature was conducted by the 
Oesterreichische wirtschaftspsychologische Forschungsstelle. Several hundred travelers 
were asked to indicate what attracted them toward this or that city. The answers were 
divided into three categories, and from them the conclusion was clear that organized 
travel was superior to individual travel and that it is more and more becoming a group 
phenomenon, Blondel’s study of suicide, again, has shown that the frequency of suicide 
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increases with age and that the monthly rate increases from January to June but de- 
creases from July to December. This simple form of proof is the basis of all social in- 
vestigation, the first step in the interpretation of numbers. The establishment and the 
definition of social types do not require strict use of statistical methods. E. Dupréel, in 
his subtle descriptions of the harmonious family, has shown, without use of numerical 
data, that this family forms a distinct social type, characterized by strong unity, a cer- 
tain isolation from the rest of society, and a tendency to perpetuate itself. Here we are 
concerned with finding the conditions which constitute a sufficient proof in order to 
make possible a type of interpretation. The ideal goal of all social investigation is the 
attainment of the knowledge of phenomena, of noting their dependence upon the 
structure of society, its political, economic, and other events, ideological factors, physi- 
cal elements, etc. The essential procedure is the establishment of causal relationships 
between facts by the statistical method of correlation. (““Le procédé essentiel qui nous 

rmet d’établir des relations de causalité entre des faits observés par la statistique est 
a méthode de la covariation.”’) It is, above all, in the domain of suicide that this method 
has given excellent results. Halbwachs has established a close relationship between the 
rate of suicide and the “type of civilization” or “mode of life.” Another form of causal 
explanation, more complicated than the method of correlation, is that in which the 
dynamism inherent in a phenomenon reveals itself by the intrusion of a temporal factor. 
The investigation of the Oesterreichische wirtschaftspsychologische Forschungsstelle on 
the life of the unemployed in an Austrian village discloses the types of reactions of the 
worker in enforced idleness: the revolt against the dismissal, the hopelessness of finding 
work, the need to begin life anew, the resignation, the adaptation to new circumstances, 
and finally the despair and collapse of the individual. By taking into consideration the 
time element in this process, the dynamism becomes apparent. It is not necessary to 
compare two series; the causal relation appears in the comparison of two attributes in 
the same individual. The general conclusion is that every sociological hypothesis is the 
result of an intelligent analysis of facts rather than of statistics —Julius Klanfer, 
Revue de l'Institut de Sociologie, XVIII (1938), 39-51. (Ic.) H. B. 


231. Analyse logique de la psychologie [Logical Analysis of Psychology].—The 
method developed by the Cercle de Vienne, following the work of L. Wittgenstein, can 
be defined briefly as a logical analysis of scientific language. Psychology as viewed by the 
Cercle represents a definite antithesis to the current epistemological assertion that there 
is a deep-seated difference between the natural and the mental or “‘cultural”’ sciences. 
The chief difference between the objects of the physical sciences and those of psychology 
is that the latter are endowed with meaning. The adherents of this view declare that 
the proper aim of psychology is to understand meanings. This view is opposed to the 
strict behaviorism of Watson and Pavlov. Every psychological term, endowed with 
meaning and verifiable in principle, is reducible to some physical concept. The terms of 
psychology are then also physicalistic, and psychology becomes an integral part of the 
physical realm. The old problem of the relation between psychical and physical proc- 
esses has its basis in the illogical arrangement of psychological concepts. From this 
= it is seen that the psychophysical problem is a pseudo-problem and that all 
branches of science’ are, in principle, of the same nature.—Carl Gustave Hempel, 
Revue de synthése, IX-X (1935), 27-42. (Ia.) H. W. D. 


232. Neuschaffung deutschen Bauerntums [Re-creation of German Peasantry].— 
Interior colonization will stress the cultivation of the land, while the re-creation of 
agriculture must stress the development of the people on the land. With the re-creation 
of agriculture comes again the problem of interior colonization. Redistribution of land 
into smaller holdings and new types of commercial structures must be created in eastern 
Germany. The biology of race and the production of skills are the principles according 
to which future colonization will be sought. Farm laborers are taking advantage of the 
——— for colonization in ever increasing numbers.—Hans Jiirgen Seraphim, 
ao fiir die gesamte Staatswissenschaft, XCV (1935), 145-54. (IVc.) E. R. and 


233. Was bedeutet der Streit um den Rechtsstaat? [What Is the Meaning of the 
Controversy over the Constitutional State?|.—In Germany and Italy the problem of the 
constitutional state arose soon after the revolution. The Italians were much better pre- 
pared than the Germans to solve this problem. It is a mistake to conceive the constitu- 
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tional state as the antithesis of a nonconstitutional state in the sense that it is uncon- 
stitutional. The foregoing interpretation originated during the victory in the nineteenth 
century of the bourgeois individualistic society over the law and the state. The consti- 
tutional state combated two other conceptions which based the state either on religion 
or morals. The constitutional state of the nineteenth century was nothing more than 
the tool of the bourgeois individualistic society, which required a neutral state. At the 
same time the law was also formalized and became an instrument for the realization of 
any desired content. By the formalization and mechanization of the contemporary 
state it became convenient for the state ruling group to make use of this good machine, 
since the group in power has the authority of making the laws. One could reinterpret 
the concept of constitutional state and make it an attractive and effective slogan of the 
new Germany. Although thinkers of the nineteenth century like Lorenz von Stein and 
Gneist considered the term “constitutional state” as specifically German, it is gram- 
matically and conceptually an artificial product. Schmitt recommends the use of the 
concept only until the victory of the state Weltanschauung over its enemies has been 
fully achieved, after which it would be buried forever.—Carl Schmitt, Zeitschrift fiir 
die gesamte Staatswissenschaft, XCV (1935), 189-202. (IIle.) E. R. and H. B. 


234. Der deutsche Osten als Aufgabe [The German East as a Problem].—To 
Friedrich List credit must be given for redirecting attention to German settlements in 
the east of Germany and those extending to the Black Sea. Until the advent of Hitler 
no one had recognized the danger and potentialities inherent in the Slav peoples. The 
result is that the concept of the “German east” is inseparably linked with the achieve- 
ments of German Volkstum beyond the narrow confines of Germany proper. This 
is not to be confused with the idea of pan-Germanism. The Germany of today recog- 
nizes the struggle of the people for self-determination. This shows the folk characteristic 
rather than the imperialistic way of thinking about the problem. Internal migration of 
the Germans from the east to the highly industrialized west has created a new internal 
German east problem, the solution of which is the precondition of external German east 
problems. The German east has the task of liberating the peoples living in the east of 
Germany and freeing them from anti-German feelings—Erwin Wiskemann, Zeitschrift 
fiir die gesamte Staatswissenschaft, XLV (1935), 365-82. (IVa.) E. R. 


235. Uber altnordische Gesellschaft- und Wirtschaftsauffassung [On the Interpreta- 
tion of Old Nordic Society and Domestic Economy].—The attitude toward “property 
and possession” is characterized by the fact that enjoyment of property is not sufficient; 
on the other hand, the peasant lacks our modern exaggerated pleasure in property as 
such. Since the acquisition of property is associated with dangers, it is not property as 
such but the glory derived from the painful ways of acquiring it which gives esteem to 
aman. Therefore, the Viking never speaks of possession alone but always of “possession 
and manly deeds,” “‘wealth and esteem,” or “wealth and glory.”’ Germanic economic 
thought centers around land purchase and landed property. The Teutons are at once 
warriors and peasants. Only peasants can become judges. The social organization of 
this society goes back to two original forms: the family and warrior communities. 
Despite these forms of community life economic individualism is very pronounced. A 
strict separation of freemen and slaves is the rule. It belongs to the function of the 
priest to set rigidly the prices of commodities. The law regarding interest on borrowed 
money is 10 per cent.—Horst Wagenfiihr, Zeitschrift fiir die gesamte Staatswissenschaft, 
XLV (1935), 413-39. (IIle.) E. R. and H. B. 


236. Zum Problem der Individualisierung der Strafe [The Problem of Individualiz- 
ing Punishment].—The individualization of punishment is discussed in terms of its 
relation to the definition of crimes and the determination cf penalties, to the inter- 
pretation of criminal statutes, and to methods of punishment. Punishment should be so 
administered as to allow a wide range of discretion between the severest and mildest 
penalties for different offenses. The effect of punishment upon the psychological make- 
up of the individual should always be taken into consideration. To this end a variety of 
methods of punishment is analyzed and their possible effects noted. The individualiza- 
tion of punishment is based upon the belief that the purpose of punishment is always the 
improvement and social reorientation of the individual offender.—G. Novelli, Krimi- 
nalistik, XII (1938), 11-14, 29-34, 54-58. (IIa, Va.) H. B. 
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237. Reproductive Institutions and the Pressure for Population.—The thesis here 
maintained will be that the declining birth-rate has resulted from a ripening incon- 
gruity between our reproductive system (the family) and the rest of modern social 
organization, and that this incongruity offers a comprehensive means of interpreting 
contemporary neo-Augustan measures. According to the theory of cultural lag, familial 
institutions are a part of nonmaterial culture, which changes more slowly than material 
culture. The lag manifests itself in the family’s loss of functions, most of its functions, 
except the affectional, having been transferred to outside agencies. Most of the proposi- 
tions of the cultural-lag theory regarding the family are open to criticism. Our criticism 
does not deny tliat, when culture moves in the direction that Western culture has 
taken, familial institutions change more slowly than most others. It simply means to 
suggest that the question is not so much one of slowness or rapidity of change as it is 
one of direction. The family is slow to change, but there is a certain direction in which 
it can no longer change—a certain point where there is no longer the family institution. 
This is the direction of modern European civilization. It is better, in trying to explain 
the declining birth-rate, to replace or supplement the theory of familial lag with the 
theory that the nature of the family is incompatible with the nature of modern society, 
irrespective of rates of change. Modern urbanized and industrialized society is by its 
very nature destructive of the family. Urbanism forces individuals to co-operate with 
countless persons who are not kinsmen and draws them out of the kin group. Indus- 
trialism destroys the system of complementary functions within the home by sub- 
stituting for it a new division of labor integrated outside the home. Social mobility, 
with its doctrine of equal opportunity and its adulation of the self-made man, nullifies 
the inheritance of status and continues to kill the family. The motivation of the indi- 
vidual is focused outside the family. Most satisfactions are his in equal or greater 
abundance if he is free from kinship ties. Even marriage is becoming increasingly a 
means of private satisfaction independently of its social functions. Present birth-in- 
creasing policies manifest four tendencies. (1) Anti-urbanism consists in an attempt to 
establish a peasantry which will constitute a human seed-bed. Germany has made a 
serious attempt to put it into effect, but there are reasons to believe that it is difficult to 
maintain. (2) The appeal to moral duty in terms of national sentiment, religious pre- 
scription, and social welfare is a powerful instrument. (3) Forbidding by law and by 
police action the practice of abortion and the sale, transmission, and use of contraceptive 
apparatus or information is inept. (4) The appeal to pecuniary desire is inadequate if it 
intends to compensate people for bearing and rearing offspring. An exclusively pe- 
cuniary reward would have to be sufficiently great to overcome the inconveniences of 
procreation and child-rearing. In return for the rewards the government would require 
that persons who live by producing children must prove their fitness. This would prob- 
ably produce a profession of child-rearing. With training there would come specializa- 
tion. A new kind of reproductive organization compatible with modern society would 
have been substituted pe the family. This would mean that child-bearing would once 
more be motivated, just as in a familistic system it was motivated—Kingsley Davis, 
Sociological Review, XXTX (1937), 289-306. (IIIa.) H. B. 


238. Differential Fertility.—Satisfactory data for population studies can only be 
collected by state action armed with compulsory powers over a whole population. 
Future progress in demography, therefore, depends on bringing pressure to bear on 
official Ls artments. The first task in this problem will be to examine the objectives 
with which such studies may be undertaken. One of the principal aims of population 
studies is to provide material for a plan to control fertility. In so far as we can learn 
where the decline began, under what conditions it is spreading most rapidly, and among 
which types of people reproductive capacity is being best maintained, we may hope to 
prescribe the kind of environment most conducive to the maintenance of a stable 
population. What we first need to know is either the rate at which different groups are 
reproducing themselves at the moment or the rate at which they have done so in the 
past. It is now generally accepted that the best measure of current replacement is the 
net reproduction rate. Completed fertility could be determined by taking a cohort of 
women of a given type in a five-year age group and ascertaining the total number of 
births produced by this cohort during the whole pf their reproductive life. These meas- 
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ures of total fertility do not take marriage into account. Usually occupation, income, 
and social position have been considered together in relation to differential fertility. It 
was early discovered that within the lower-income groups certain important occupations 
presented wide divergences in fertility rates. The history of economic differentials 
shows that we can have no certain knowledge of what the position was when the birth- 
rate began to decline. There is a considerable body of evidence to indicate that the 
decline began among the more well to do and among the professional classes, so that a 
large differential fertility rate existed in the period about 1890. There is some evidence 
that in regions of particularly low fertility economic differentials are tending to dis- 
appear. The actual disappearance or reversal of the usual trend has been reported in 
Stockholm, Berlin, Dresden, Rotterdam, and Glasgow. Work done on differential fer- 
tility serves to establish the existence of certain features in the past beyond any reason- 
able doubt. Still, no completely adequate account of human reproductive behavior 
exists for any region at any time. Even our knowledge of what is happening today is 
fragmentary in the extreme. Prosperity, education, leisure, low infant mortality, urban 
amenities—all have been found to be correlated with low fertility. What we most need 
to know is what type of living under present-day conditions is least incompatible with 
survival. The necessary data are current fertility rates associated with as many sig- 
nificant social variables, as possible. Now that control of the birth-rate and of the 
death-rate is coming to be recognized as integral part of public policy, we may hope to 
learn as much about the circumstances attending the birth of a citizen as we now do 
about those which determine his age at death.—Enid Charles, Sociological Review, 
XXIX (1937), 243-57. (IVa.) H. B. 
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“The Nazi Party: Its Leadership and Com- 
position” by Hans Gerth presents the most re- 
vealing picture to date of the basis of the seem- 
ing unity and capacity for collective action of 
the Nazi party despite its internal diversity, the 
factors accounting for its rise to and mainte- 
nance of power, and the manner in which in- 
ternal differences are composed. Dr. Gerth is in- 
structor in sociology at the University of Illi- 
nois. 


In his article, “Social Role and Personal Se- 
curity in Mormon Polygamy,” J. E. Hulett, Jr., 
makes a contribution to our understanding of 
the patterns and problems of family organiza- 
tion before the abolition of polygamy, with spe- 
cial reference to the minimal role of jealousy. 
Dr. Hulett is instructor in sociology at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois and is affiliated with the staff 
of the Division of Farm Population and Rural 
Welfare. 


The study reported in “Extreme Social Iso- 
lation of a Child” by Kingsley Davis is a con- 
tribution both, as a marginal case, to the litera- 
ture on feral man and to the testing of the social 
psychological theory of socialization. Kingsley 
Davis is professor and head of the department 
of sociology, Pennsylvania State College, and 
author of Youth and the Depression (1935). 


“A Research Note on Incest” is a report of 
a pioneer sociological study in this field based 
upon one hundred intensive case studies inves- 
tigated at a psychiatric hospital in Sweden. Dr. 
Svend Riemer was lecturer and carried on re- 
search in criminology, migration, and housing at 
the University of Stockholm from 1934 to 1938. 
Last year he was a fellow of the Rockefeller 
Foundation in the United States and is teaching 
courses in criminology this year at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. 


In his paper on “Measurement of Social 
Status” Leslie D. Zeleny presents a quantitative 
method of expressing the degree of acceptance 
of a person by his associates in a particular 
group. Dr. Zeleny is professor of sociology, St. 
Cloud Teachers College, president of the Mid- 
West Sociological Society, and co-author of 
Problems of Our Times. 
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items—Mrs. Hughes analyzes this 
popular “‘art’”’ and its appeal to the 
masses. She traces the evolution of 
the modern newspaper under the dy- 
namic personalities of Dana, Bennett, 
Pulitzer, and other great editors. Her 
review of current journalism includes 
the radio and such heart-throb pro- 
grams as ‘“The Voice of Experience.” 
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By CHARLES E. MERRIAM 


In this small book a leading political scientist, 
who has taken part in practical politics and 
government planning, attempts to find the 
truth that lics somewhere between the doctrine 
that force has no place in human association, 
and the doctrine that might makes right. His 
stimulating ideas not only throw light on the 
development of dictatorships, but discuss many 
of the pressing practical problems that confront 
democracies. 
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hy has collective security failed as a panacea for international 
ills during the period from 1920 to 1939 ? 


The former president of Czechoslovakia, 
EDUARD BENES, a former English pro- 
fessor of history, RUSHTON COULBORN, 
and the former leading economic writer of the 
Frankfurter Zeitung, ARTHUR FEILER, 
here discuss the diplomatic maneuvers toward 
world-peace that have played an important 
part in contemporary history. Their five lec- 
tures, given under the auspices of the Harris 
Foundation in the summer of 1939, offer that 
sane insight into world-problems so necessary 
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in a time of contradictory headlines and sen- 
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